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an academio career. His heart was gentle wnd flUed 
with unselfish love for others ; amd the conduct of his 
life was such that those who knew him hesty know 
of a surety that he is now among t?iose blessed dead 
w?ia home died in the Lord, 

fu fidXurra Koffucero vhSm Skaarow, Odt80XT L, 842. 



PREFACE 

The body of this book formed the second part of 
a volume on the Latin and Italian poets, prepared, 
in collaboration with Professor F. J. Miller, of 
Chicago University, for the Chautauqua Literaiy 
and Scientific Circle (1901-1902). In rearranging 
this material for a wider public, two new chapters 
have been added, while extensive changes have 
been made in the rest of the book. Being in Italy 
when the chapters on Dante were written, I found 
myself unable to procure a copy of Rossetti's or 
Norton's translation of the ^^ New Life," and was 
thus obliged to make my own version of the pas- 
sages quoted from that work. 

I desire to thank the following publishers for 
their courtesy in allowing me to use the various 
translations quoted in this book : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. (Longfellow's translation of the ^^ Divine 
Comedy "), D. Appleton & Co., Dodd, Mead & Co., 
John Lane, F. A. Stokes Co., Harper & Brothers. 

Oscar Kuhns. 

IbDDLBTOWir, CoNir., October 28, 1903. 
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GREAT POETS 
OF ITALY 

I 

THE ORIGINS OF 
ITALIAN LITEEATUEE 

r PUTT UPS the first phenomenon tliat strikes the 
attention of the student uf Italian literature is its 
comparatively recent origin. In the north and 
Boath o£ France the Old French and Provencal 
languages had, beforo the tenth century, begun to 
develop a literature, which Ity the end of the twelfth 
had risen to a high degree of cultivation ; indeed, 
hy that time Provencal had attained its highest 
point, and had already begun to decline. In Italy, 
however, we cannot trace the be^ning of a litera- 
ture, properly so-called, further back than the timv 
teenth century. 

Among the various caases which may be assigned 
for this pheaomenon, the most important undoubt- 
edly is the fact that the Italians have always looked 
OD themselves as of ono ra«e with the ancient 
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Romans, and the heirs of all the glorious traditions 
attached to the names of the heroes, poets, and ar- 
tists of the Eternal City. lu similar manner they 
regarded Latin as their true mother-tongue, of 
which the vernacular was a mero corruption. 
Hence it came to pass that all the literature which 
we find in Italy before the thirteenth century, and 
a large proportion of that written in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, was in Latin and 
not iu Italian, which seemed to the writers of those 
days unworthy of forming the medium of egres- 
sion in poetry and learning. 

Tliia feeling of kinship was a natural one for 
those who lived in the same cities in which the Bo- 
mans had lived, auiTounded by the imposing ruina 
of the ancient world, speaking a langu^e which, 
altliough essentially a modem one, was still nearer 
to Latin than French, Proven»;al or Spanish, For 
these men the irruptions of the Northern barba- 
rians, — the Goths, the Lombards, and later the 
Normans, — were only a break in the continuity of 
the historical development of the Latin race in 
Italy. This spirit — which explains the popularity 
and temporary success of Arnold of Brescia, in the 
twelfth century, and of Cola di Rienzi, in the 
fourteenth, in their efforts to restore the old forms 
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of the Rouma republic — must be kept constantly 
in mind, by tbe studeut. Dot only of tbe jiolitioal 
history of Italy, but of its literature and art as 
veil. 

Yet this natural feeling does not rest altogether 
on fact. The Italians of to-day are not the pure de- 
scendants of the ancient Romans, but, like the other 
so-called Latin races, are of mixed origin, more 
nearly related, it is true, to the Romans, yet in gen- 
eral formed by the same ethnical process as their 
neighbors. 

With the downfall of Rome, Italy, like France 
and Spain, was overrun by the hordes of German 
tribes, which, leaving the cold and inhospitable re- 
gions of the North, sought for more congenial climes 
ID the sunny South. As the Franks in France, the 
Visigoths and Vandals In Spain, so the Ostrogoths 
in Italy, toward the end of the fifth century, con- 
quered and colonized the country, and under Theo- 
doric restored for a brief time an appearance of 
prosperity. In the sixth century came the Lom- 
bards, and after destroying and devastating city and 
country as far south as Rome, and even beyond, 
Snally settled in upper Italy, now known from them 
as Lombardy. Several centuries later came the 
Normans from France and conquered Sicily and 
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the Bouthern extremity of the peninsula. All these 
peoples were of German origin, and being gradually 
merged with the conquered race, formed what we 
now call the Italian people.' 

It goes without saying that the Latin language 
was profoundly affected by all these changes. Al- 
though the German invaders gradually adopted the 
civilization of the conquered land, including the lan- 
guage, yet they could not help influencing this civ- 
ilization and impreesmg it with their own individual 



With regard to the language, we must bear in 
mind that even in the time of Vergil and Cicero, 
Latin liad two forms, one the elegant and artificial 
langu^e of literature, and the otlier the idiom of 
the common people, or the vernacular. Many of the 
peculiar phonetic, grammatical, and syntactical phe- 
nomena which characterize the modem Bomance 
languages existed in this so-called " vulgar Latin," 
long before the fall of Rome, the irruption of the 
Northern barbarians, and the consequent formation 
of new nations and new tongues. 

All the Romance languages have been derived 
from this " vulgar Latin," each one being specially 

' Id Sontbem luly, eap«ciallj iu Sicil;, then i* > Urge inf luiaa 
ot Greek and Sanuon bloa<L 




influenced by ita peculiar en\-ironment3, and by the 
various rrfrmnn, Critif , niifl nthcL 'li"^''''^" ** which 
it was subjected. Thus the " vulgar Latin " im- 
jSrteCTIy Roman colonists into GaiJ, and influ- 
enced by the Franks, produced the French lan- 
guage ; in the same way " vulgar Latin," plus the 
various local and foreign influences to which it was 
subjected in Italy, produced the various dialects of 
that country, Venetian, Tuscan, Neapolitan, and 
Sicilian. While literary Latm, although becoming 
more and more corrupt as the years went by, con- 
tinned in Italy to be the language of the church, of 
tiie courts of law, and of what literature there was, 
the vernacular — i. e., the various dialects — was 
used in all the operations of daily life. 

We have evidence that this popular tongue 
must have been in existence as far back as the 
seventh century, for in Latin public documents 
dating from that period on, we find occasional 
words and fragments of phrases, — especially the 
names of persons and pIaceB,^which are marked by 
the special characterbtics of the Italian language. 
These expressions, embedded in the Latin docu- 
ments, like pebbles in sand, become more and more 
nomerous as we approach the tenth century, until 
finally, in the year 960, we meet for the first time 
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with a complete Italian sentence, in a legal docu- 
ment concerning the boundaries of a certain piece 
of property in Capua ; four years later we find 
almost the same formula in a similar document. 
Toward the end of the eleventh century certain 
/ frescoes were painted in the lower church of Saint 

I Clement in Home, where they may still bo seen, 

and among them is one beneath which is found an 
explanation in Italian. 

[ In spite of the fact, however, that these monu- 

menta of early Italian increase from year to year, 
they were not numerous before the thirteenth cen- 
tiiry. The very scarcity of them shows the tenacity 
with which the people clung to the traditiona of 
Some, for not only literature, but even public and 

I private documents were vrritten in Latin. This Ht- 

erary tradition never wholly died out in Italy, even 
in the darkest days of her history. It is true that 
in the terrible disorders that accompanied the slow 
agony of dying Kome, a long period of darkness 
and ignorance set in. The empire was split into 
two parts and the seat of the emperor was trans- 
ferred to Constantinople ; the Goths and Lombards 
conquered the north of Italy, the Saracens and Nor- 
mans the south. All through the Dark Ages Italy 
was the prey of foreign marauders; the Huns — 
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those scourges of the nations — came as far as 
Rome ; the Arabs obtained foothold in Sicily, 
B<»iired the seas, and even ravaged the Campagna 
up to the very walls of the Eternal City. 

Not only did devoted Italy suffer from outsiders, 
but discord and civil conflicts rent her very entrails. 
When Charlemagne was crowned emperor in 800 
by Pope Leo III,, as a reward for having defended 
Bome against the incursions of the Lombards, it 
WW thought that the reestabliahment of the Roman 
cmplie would bring in a new era of peace and glory. 
With the death of the great king, however, anarchy 
OBoe more reigned supreme. His successors in the 
empire (for the most part weaklings) were kept 
busy with the affairs of Germany and regarded Italy, 
" the garden of the empire," as Dante calls it, with 
indifference. In Italy itself there was no such thing 
as patriotism or feeling of national unity. The peo- 
ple were oppressed by the nobles, who themselves 
were in a continual state of warfare with each other. 
In the eleventh century a new power arose in the 
form of free cities, chief among them being Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, and Florence. These, however, only 
increased the disorder which already existed ; city 
fought with city, and even within the same walls 
the various families formed parties and feuds, which 
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led to incesaaat strife, of whicli murder, rapine, and 
arsoD were tlie usual concomitants. 

No wonder, then, tliat in tlie niiilst of all this an- 
archy and confusion, Roman civilization almost died 
out. What the barbarians had spared, the church 
itself tried to destroy. Having finally triumphed 
over pagan Rome, it fought pagan civilization ; the 
early Christian fathers looked ou art and literature 
as the work of demons ; the clergy were forbidden 
to read the classic writers except for grammatical 
purposes, the subject matter being deemed poison- 
ous to the souls of Christians. Even so great a 
man as Pope Gregory despised classical antiquity. 
During the long period when Italy was the prey 
of Saracen and Hun, when pestilence and famine 
stalked gaimtly through the desolated laud, civiliza- 
tion sank to its lowest point. Superstition and as- 
ceticism held full sway in religion ; men sought re- 
lief from the sufferings of the life that now is in the 
contemplation of a new and happier state in the life 
to come. Hence arose the widespread conviction 
that God is best pleased with those who despise this 
life, with all its beauty and pleasure, pride and 
glory, pomp and power. 

In spite o£ this apparent death, however, a 
spark of life still existed. Through all this dolorous 
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period, scfaoola cotild be fouoil, in which a half-bar- 
barouB Latin was rudely taught, aa being the lan- 
guage of the church. There never was a time when 
Latin authors were not read to Eome extent in 
school and monastery. 

With the eleventh century a change for the bet- 
ter b^an in the intellectual, as well as in the polit- 
ical life of Italy, The rise of cities, the crusades, 
even the unholy contest between pope and emperor 
gave new stimulus to the minds of all, and led to 
the beginning of a new era. The defeat of the Ger- 
mail emperors through papal intrigue increased the 
power of the free cities, which were thus made in- 
dq>eiident of trans- Alpine over-lordship, and which 
now began to enter upon that long career of pros- 
perity and intellectual conquest which is the wouder 
of the student of the mediievaJ history of Italy. 

This intellectual movem^ut o£ the eleventh cen- 
tury, which gave a new and strong impidse to the 
study of philosophy and theology, resulted in a rich 
literature in these departments of learning. Peter 
Damian, who was of great service to Gregory VII. 
in his war nith the German emperors, became a 
leader in the study of philosophy and wrote many 
celebrated works. Other Italian pliilosophers and 
theologians, Lanfranc, Ansclm, and Peter Lombard, 
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taught in foreign aelipols. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Italy produced two of the greatest of the me- 
dheval philosophers, St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Bonaventura. Later the newly founded University 
of Bologna became the centre of an eager study of 
law, which resulted in the writing of many books 
on jurisprudence. 

This late and artificial bloom of Latin literature 
in theology and philosophy brought the necessity 
of a more satisfactory study of the Latin language 
itself. Hence many new grauunarB, rhetorics, and 
texts were written. In a similar manner the newly 
awakened interest in science (such as it was) 
brought in a new class of books, corresponding to 
our modem encyclopaedias. From the twelfth cen- 
tury on, all over Europe, a large number of these 
compendiuma were compiled, containing a summary 
of all the knowledge of the times; chief among 

I these encycloprediaa was the vast Speculum Majus | 

I (the Greater Mirror) of Vincent of Beauvaia, con- 1 
taining 82 books and 9905 chapters. Very popu- ' 

. lar, also, were the moral a nd didactic treatis ea. 

/ Symbolism took possession of all literature. The 



phenomena of nature became types of religious life 
— even the writings of pagan antiquity were treat ed 
symbolically and made to reveal prophecies of Chris- 
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tian doctrine ; Vergil, in a famous passage^ was 
Buppoeed to have foretold iEe co ming of the Sa viour, 
and even the " Ars Amatoria " o^ O vid, '* of t he 
earth earthy," if ever poem was, was interpreted in 
terms of Cliristian mysticism. 

AD the above-mentioned literature, however, so 
far as it existed in Italy before the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was written in Latin ; we must dismiss it, 
therefore, with this brief mention, and pass on to 
the true subject of this book, Italian literature prop- 
erfy ao-oalled, which, as we have abeady seen, can- . 
not be aaid to have existed before the thirteenth 
century. / 

One feature which is largely characteristic of all 
subsequent periods of Itahan literature, marks the 
foroiat ive per iod thereof, that is, a compara tive lack 
of inventjon and originality, and a spirit of imi- 
tatioii .o£ other literatures, distant either in time 
or ^Mfte!\ In order to trac e its early beginnings 
to^eir sources, we must go outside the borders 
of Italy. For nearly two hundred years the south of 
France had been the home o£ a large number of 
el^ant Ijrrical poets, whose fame and influence had 
spread over all Europe. These troubadours, aa they 
vere called, were welcomed not only at the courts 
of the princes and nobles of Provence, but were 
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likewise honored guests in Northern France, Spain, 
and Italy. The hitter country bad long been closely 
connected with the south of France by means of 
commerce and politics. Hence it was natural for 
the troubadours to seek the rewards of their art ia 
the brilliant courts of Italy. Toward the end of 
the twelfth century some of the best known of them, 
among them the famous Pierre Vidal and Rambaud 
de Vaqueiras, made their way thither. After the 
terrible crusade against the Albigenses, — which 
not only cruelly slaughtered tens of thousands of 
earnest Christiana, but likewise destroyed forever 
the independence and prosperity of Provence, and 
thusj'^by destroying the courts of noble families, 
put a sudden stop to the flourishing literature, — 
large numbers of the wandering minstrels came to 
Northern Italy. 

It was not long before their influence began to 
manifest itself here, first in the north, and later in 
the south and centre. The North Italian poets be- 
gan to imitate the troubadours, and soon a consid- 
erable body of poetry had been composed by native 
poets, in the manner and — a phenomenon worthy 
of note — in the language itself of their Provencal 
models. This is due to the relationship between the 
dialects of Northern Italy and FroveDQal, and also 
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to tbe izct that at that time the latter tongne was 
far more elegant and cultivated than the other Ro- 
manoe languages. This Nocth Italian poetry is aiT 
ways incladed In the Proventjal collections, and the I 
writers are known as troubadours in spite of their / 
Italiaj^ nationality. Among the most famoijs are/ 
BartJIomeo Ztfrzi of Venice, Bonifaccio Calvo ofli 
€i^oa. and especially Sordello of Mantua, praisedl 
hy Dante in a famous passage of the PurgatoryJ 
and the subject of Browning's well-known poem^n 
tbe same name. 

, We see, then, that the above poets belong to the 
liistory of Proveni^al literature, rather than to that 
of Italian literature. To find the first springs 
of national poetry in Italy, we must traverse the 
whole length of tbe peninsula and airive at the 
i court of Frederick II. (1194-1250) in Sicily, which 
at this time was far ahead of the rest of the coun- 
try in civilization, art, and literature. Frederick 
himiwlf was a many-sided man, warrior, statesman, 
lawyer, and scholar, and stands out among his 
oootemporaries, especially in matters of religious 
tolerance. He welcomed to his court not only the 
scholars, poets, and artists of Europe, but likewise 
Arabs, who were at that time in possession of a 
high degree of culture. He caused many Greek 
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and Arab autliors to be translated into Latin, 
among them Aristotle ; he founded the Univeraity 
of Naples ; above all, by bis own mighty personaU 
ity, he made a deep impression on the times. 

Frederick's ministers were, like himself, men of 
culture and learning. Chief among them was Pier 
deUe Vigne, statesman and poet, the cause of whoso 
tragic death by his own hand is told by Dante in 
the " Inferno.'" 

The influence of the troubadours made iteeU felt 
in Sicily, about the same time as in Northern Italy, 
only here the imitation was in the Italian language 
and not in Froven^aL Among the early Sicilian 
poete who wrote after the manner of the trouba- 
dours, was the Emperor Frederick II. Umseli, his 
son, Enzo, and Pier delle Yigne. From an ^sthetjo 
point of view, this early indigenous poetry is of 
little interest, but aa the beginning of a movement 
which culminated in the " New Life " and " Divine 
Comedy " of Dante, it is of very great importance. 

It had no originahty or freshness, but was a slav- 
ish imitation of Provencal models, the conventionali- 
ties of which were transported bodily, without any 
change, except that they were poorer. Love is the ' 
only theme, and the type always remains the same. 
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The lover is humble, a feudal vassal of bis lady who 
stands far above hiin, all beauty aiid virt ue, but a 
oold and lifeless abstraction. She usually treats her 
'lover with disdain or indifference, while he pours 
forth the protestations of his love, extols her beauty, 
and laments her hardness of heart. AH these things, 
repeated countless times, in almost the same lan- 
guage, became monotonous in tlie FroveD(;al poets, 
and naturally much more so in their Italian imi- 
tators. 

This Sicilian school of poetry did not last long ; 
it perished with the downfall of the Hohenstaufens. 
It found a continuation, however, in middle Italy, 
especially in the province of Tuscany, which, from 
this time on, becomes the centre of the literary and 
artdstio life of Italy. The poetry of the court of 
Frederick had not been written in the Sicilian dia- 
lect, but in a sort of court language not very dis- 
similar to the Tuscan. It is probable that among 
the poets of the Sicilian school some were Tuscans, 
and that after the death of Frederick, they returned 
home, bringing with them the poetical dootrinea 
which they had learned. 

However this may be. we find a direct continua- 
titm of the movement in Tuscany. Wc see the same 
alsvisb imitation of the troubadours, the same ideas, 
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and tho same poetical language and tricks of style. 
In addition to the influence of the Sicilian school, 
there was a direct imitation of the Proventjal poets ; 
thus Guittone d' Arezzo, the leader of the early Tus- 
can school, wrote and spoke Proyentjal, and Dante, 
in hia " Piirgat«ry," introduces tlie troubadour 
Amaut Daniel, as speaking in his native tongue. 
One phase of Provenijal poetry, the iwlitical, had 

— strangely enough considering the stormy times 

— not been imitated by the poets at the court 
of Frederick II. From the first, however, the Tus- 
cans included politics in their poetry, and one of 
the strongest of Guittone's poems ia a song on the 
battle of Montaperti (1260). 

/ Guittone d" Arezzo b the direct literary ancestor 
/ of Dante, and the first original Italian poet. Ilence 
I he deserves a word or two even in this brief sketch. 
He was bom in 1230 near Arezzo in Tuscany, hence 
his name. After a youth spent iu tho pursuit of 
pleasure, ho was converted, and looking on all 
things earthly as mere vanities, he left his wife and 
family and joined the recently founded military-re- 
ligious order of the Knights of St. Mary. He died 
at Florence in 1294. In early life he ' ad been gay 
and dissipated ; his last years lie spent in tlie ex- 
ercises of religious asceticism. These two parts cor- 
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respond to two phases of his poetry. In the first he 
was a follower of tlie Sicilian school and wrote love 
poetry ; in the second he discarded this " foolishr 
ness " and wrote political, moral, and theological 
diacussions in verse. Ilis poetry has little testhetio 
value, but is important as forming a transition be- 
tween the early Sicilian school and the group of 
poets, the greatest member of which was Dante. 
His writing against earthly love and his praise of 
heavenly love marks an important change iu the 
L* ' development of Italian poetry and opens the path 
which leads up to " Beatrice " and the *' Divine 
Comedy." The following sonnet to the Virgin Mary 
gives a good idea of the religious poetry of Gtuittone. 

1^7 of HeBTen, the mother glorified 
Of ff lory, wLioh U Jssua, — He whoie death 
U* fnm Clio gitea o( Hell delireretli 
And our firtt puonts' error seta saide ; — 
Behold tlii* e»rthl J Lore, how his darts glide — 
- V How iharpeoed — to what tale — Uironghont this earth I 
IHlitDl mother, partner of onr birth, 
Win thfiH Srom following where his flight doth ^nide. 
' And 0, inspire in me that hot; lore 
-1 Which leads the soul bach to ita origin, 

TUI of aU other love the link do fail. 
This mner otilj eon this Gre reprove, — 
Only B.' h cnre suffice for unchlike sin ; 

As nail from oot a ptonk is Htmuk by nail.^ 
' Translated b; RossottL 
17 
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The nest important step in this progress is 
marked by Guido Giiinicelli. a learned lawyer and 
judge of Bologna (situated in the province of Ro- 
magna and separated from Tuscany by the Apen- 
nines), a city which at that time was the seat of a 
flourishing university and the centre of a keen 
intellectual life. 

Guinicelli was bom about 1220, was prominent 
in political as well as in literary circles, was ban- 
ished in 1274, and died in 1276. He was a follower 
of Guittone, and like him his first poetry was in the 
manner of the Sicilian school. He changed later 
and began a new school, the dolce stil nuovo, aa 
Dante calls it. The change shows itself especially 
in the new conception of love, and of its origin, 
growth, and effects. 

The troubadours and their Sicilian imitators de- y\ 
• clared that love came from seeing, that it entered 1 '-h' 
through the eyes of the beholder, and thence de- '*Tj 
scended to the heart. Guinicelli says, on the con- 
trary, that love does not come from without, but 
dwells, " as a bird in its nest," in the heart and is 
an attribute thereof. This is not true, however, of 
all men, but only of those who are virtuous and 
good. Only the gentle heart can love, and a noble 
character is not the effect of love, but its cause. 
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These sentiinents are expressed in the foUowing 
lines, translated by Rossetti : 

Within the gentle breast Love ehelten him. 

Am birde within the gieen shade of the grore* 
Before the gentle heart, in Nature's scheme, 
Love was not, or the gentle heart ere Loto. 

For with the sun at onoe. 
So sprang the light immediately ; nor was 

Its birth before the snn's. 
And Love hath its effect in gentleness 

Of very self ; eyen as 
Within the middle fire the heat's ezoess. 

The fire of lore comes to the gentle heart 

Like as its Tirtne to a precions stone ; 
To which no star its inflaenoe can impart 
Till it is made a pure thing by the sun : 

For when the sun hath smit 
From out its essence that which there was vile, 

The star endoweth it. 
And so the heart created by God's breath 

Pure, true, and clean from gwle, 
A woman, like a star, enamoureth. 

In gentle heart Love for like reason is 

For which the lamp's high flame is fanned and bow'd ; 
Clear, piercing bright, it shines for its own bliss ; 
Nor would it bum there else, it is so proud. 
For evil natures meet 
With LoYe as it were water met with fire, 

As cold abhorring heat. 
Hirongh gentle heart Lotc doth a track divine, — 

Like knowing like ; the same 
As diamond runs through iron in the mine. 

19 
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The Sim strikes fall upon the mud all day : 
It remains vile, nor the son's worth is less. 
*' Bj race I am gentle," the proad man doth say : 
He 18 the mud, the son is gentleness. 

Let no man predicate 
That anght the name of gentleness should have, 

Even in a kingf s estate, 
Except the heart there be a gentle man's. 

The star-beam lights the ware, — 
HeaTen holds the star and the star's radianoe. 

God, in the nnderstanding of high Heayen, 

Bums more than in our sight the lining son : 
There to behold His Face unyeiled is given ; 
And Hearen, whose will is homage paid to One, 
Fulfils the things which live 
In Gk)d, from the beginning ezeellent. 

So should my lady g^ye 
That||truth which in her eyes is glorified. 

On which her heart ia bent, 
To me whose serrice waiteth at her side. 

My lady, God shall ask, *' What daredst then P 

(When my soul stands with all her acts reriew'd;) 
Thon passedst Heaven, into My sight, as now, 
To make Me of vain lore similitude. 

To me doth praise belong. 
And to the Qneen of all the realm of graoe 

Who slayeth fraud and wrong." 
Then may I plead : '* As thoogh from Thee he cani«y 

LoYe wore an angel's face : 
Lord, if I loved her, connt it not my shame." 
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"Wliereas, the love of the troubadoars was r(^ 
mantic and chivalrouB, the love of Guinicelli was 
intellectual and philosophical With him earthly 
affections become purified and fipiritualized. The 
old repertory of conventioual expressions are gradu- 
ally discarded, and new forms take their place, 
soon to become conventional in their turn. Love 
and the poet's Lady remain abstract, but have now 
a different signification. The Lady is still treated 
B a perfect being, but she becomes now a symbol 
erf something higher. Love for her leads to virtue 
I and to God ; poetry receives an allegorical char- 
li Bcter, and its real end becomes the inculcation of 
I philosophical truth under the veil of earthly lore. 
I The importance of Guinicelli for us is bis influence 
J\ on Dante, for the new school was not continued in 
I . Bologna, but foimd its chief followers in Florence. 
I We are thus led naturally up to the works of the 
I great Florentine poet whom we shall study in the 
' — next two chapters. 

In the meantime, however, we must cast a brief 
glance at certain other eai-Iy phases of Italian liter- 
ature, which later developed into important branches 
of poetry and prose. 

Northern Italy, as we have seen, had no share in 
beginning an indigenous lyrical poetry. It did, 
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however, have an early literatnre of its own, in the 
form of religious and didactic poetry, for the most 
part translations from Latin and French originals. 
In Umbria, the home of St. Francis, and the centre 
of those waves of religious excitement, which so 
profoundly affected Italy in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a popular religious lyric arose. St. Francis 
himself deserves some mention in literary history, 
if only, on account of his famous song of praise, 
wHch he instnicted his followers t« sing as they 
wandered, like spiritual troubadours, through the 
land. He was no mere ascetic, but loved the beauty 
of nature and had a tender love for all creatures. 
Qountlj enough, he was wont to call birds and ani- 
msla, and even inanimate objects, sneh as the aun 
and moon, by the name of brother and sister.* 
Among his followers was Thomas of CeUno, who 
wrote that most solemn and majestic of all Latin 
hymns, " Dies Irae." 

The astonishing popularity and spread of the new 
order founded by St. Francis can only he explidned 
by the terrible sufferings of the times. All Italy 
was stirred by deep religious excitement. In 1233, 
the movement reached its htgh-water mark. Old 
and young, high and low, leaving their ordinary 
I nu Uit words wore, " Welcome, uster deatb." 
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occnipations and businesa, marched in processions 
through the land singing pious songs ; the country 
£oIh 6tr«araed to the cities to bear the aennons 
which vera given morning, noon, and night. 

About the year 1260, a similar moveineat started, 
that of the Flagellants, so-oalled from their custom 
o( cairying whips with which they lashed them- 
selves in token of repentance. The times were dark 
and stormy, the never-ending fends between the 
papal and imperial parties brought in their train 
murder and rapine, while famine and pestilenee 
stalked through the land. Suddenly a priest, named 
Fasani, appeared in Perugia, who said that he had 
been sent by heaven to prophesy terrible ptmi^ 
ments on a sinful world. Once more the processions 
began, and the aroused and penitent mnltitodes 
moved through the land, lashing themselves with 
whips and singing pioos songs. 

The literary effect of all this religious excitement 
was far-reaching, especially important for us in that 
it prepared the way for Dante, not only by creating '. 
the proper atmosphere, but by the production d 1 
hymns and visionary joameya into the onseen worLL \ 
The religions IjTics or hymns, which the multitudes [ 
sang, were known as Laudi, or songs of praise. I 
They were not the artificial imitation of foreign 
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poets, like the early Sicilian and Tuscan poetry, but 
the genuine product of the soil. They were com- 
posed for and sung by the great mass of the people 
who could not understand Latin. They were spread 
far and wide and made popular by the Flagellants, 
and thus became true folk-songs. 

The most famous of the writers of these Laudi 
in the thirteenth century was Jaoopone da Todi, 
the story of whose conversion is extremely touching. 
He was a rich young lawyer of Florence, full of 
the pride of life. At a certain festivity his wife was 
killed by an accident, and under her costly gar- 
ments was found, next to her skin, a hair-shirt, 
such as was worn by penitents. The tragic death 
of his wife and this evidence of her religious feel- 
ings converted the once proud Jacopone, who joined 
a religious order and devoted the rest of his life to 
the service of God.^ Besides being the author of a 

1 Matthew Arnold makes a beaatifnl appUcadon of this story 
in his sonnet Austerity of Poetry — 

That son of Italy who tried to blow, 
Ere Dante came, the tmmp of aaored ioogi 
In his light yoath amid a festal throng 
Sate with hia bride to lee a public show. 

nUr was the bride, and oo her front did glow 
Tooth like a star ; and what to youth belong — 
Oay raiment, sparkling gauds, elation strong. 
A prop gare waj I erash fell a platform I loi 
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nmiiber of Laudi and reUgious poema, he probably 
wrote the famous Latin bymn, Stahat Mater. 

Before we close this chapter we must say a word 
or two concerning another branch of early litera^ 
ttire whose influence is not great on Dante or his 
immediate successors, but which was destined to 
bloom forth later in a new kind of poetry, which 
has become the peculiar glory of Italy. The intro- 
duction into Italy of the French national heroic 
epic (the chansons de geste') began about the same 
time as the introduction of the Provencal lyric. In 
Northern Italy these romances were not only read 
but imitated, and about the second half of the thir- ' 
teenth century, arose a mongrel sort of literature, 
written in a language half French, half Italian. 
Tbe most popular of these poems were those deal- 
ing with Charlemagne, who, as the protector of the 
pope and the restorer of the Roman empire, was 
looked upon by the Italians as one of their own 
race. These old chansons de geste, however, in 
conuDg to Italy, lost much of their original signifi- 
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rcance. The spirit and ideals could scarcely he 
uuderstood by the Italians, to whom feudal society 
waa largely unknown. Wliat they liked in the 
French romances was not religious or patriotic sen- 
timents, but adventures and the wonderful <1eeds 
of the heroes. The object, then, of the rude early 
writers of the Franco-Italian epic was to interest 
their hearers and arouse curiosity. Hence they 
became monopolized by wandering minstrels, who 
sang in the streets and public squares to the people 
who gathered about them, much as their descendants 
gather about tlie Punch and Judy shows and the 
wandering musicians of to-day. For nearly two hun- 
dred years the French romances existed in Italy in 
this humble state, until, as we shall see later, they 
were incorporated into regular literature by Pulci, 
Botardo, and Ariosto.^ 

' For the earl; period of ItalioD literatim, the bert vitlioritj it 
Gaaparii, who wrote in Gorman, but the firat Tolnme of whoa 
work has jiut been tntulAted into Eogliih, knd published in tlia 
Bohn Library. An indiapensabls book is Roa«etli'» Dantt and 
All Circir, vbioh contains man; eicellent tnmalatioaa from the 
earl]' poela of Italj. 




DANTE : HIS LIFE AND 
MINOR WORKS 

J.N the preceding chapter we have outlined the 
development of early Italian poetry, endeavoring 
to show bow from the Sioilian school it was carried , 
over to Central Italy ; how Guido Guinic elli, i n/ 
Bologna, had transformed it from a slavi ah imitar{ 
tion of the troubadoura into a new Boho ol o f Bym-\ 
bolical philosophical poeta^j, !md_fiaall^:,-luiw from 
Bologn a the new doctrin w Bprpsfl tn TTiHi-nny. 

There were a Damber of early poets of Florence 
and other Tascan cities who wrote in the manner 
of Guido Gninicelli, among the beat knon-u being 
Cino da Pistoia, Lapo Gianni, Dante da Majano, 
and, especially worthy of note, Guido Cavalcanti. 
The latter, who was the intimate friend of Dante, 
was a member of a noble family, and was promi- 
nent in all the intellectual and poetical life of 
Florenoe. lie was among those who were exiled 
from the city in 1300, and died soon after his re- 
27 
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turn in the same year. Dante refers to hiia in the 
"New Life " as the " first of his friends," and records 
in the Lifemo a pathetic interview with his father 
in the city of Dis. To him and a mutual friend 
Lapo, he addressed the foflowing beautiful sonnet, 
so well translated by Shelley : — 

Chiido, I would that Lapo, thoa and I, 

Led by aome strong enchantment, might asoend 

A magic ship, wlioae chann^d sails shonld fly, 

With winds at wiU where'er onr thoughts might wend. 

And that no change, nor any evil chance 

Should mar onr joyous Toyage ; but it might be, 

That even satiety should still enhance 

Between onr hearts their strict conununity ; 

And that the bounteous wizard then would plaoe 

Vanna and Bice and my gentle lore. 

Companions of our wandering, and would grace 

With passionate talk, whereyer we might roye, 

Our time, and each were as content and free 

As I belieye that thou and I should be. 

As a sample of Ghiido Cavalcanti's own poetical 
skill we may take the following sonnet, translated 
by Gary : — 

Whatso is fair in lady's face or mind. 
And g^tle knights caparison'd and g^y. 

Singing of sweet birds unto love inclined, 
And gallant barks that cut the watery way ; 

The white snow falling without any wind, 
The cloudless sky at break of early day 
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Hie eryital stream, with flowen the meadow lined, 
Silrer, and gold, and azure for array ; 

To him that aees the heanty and the worth 
Whoae power doth meet and in my lady dwell. 
All seem as yile, their price and lustre g^ne. 

And, as the heayen is higher than the earth, 
So she in knowledge doth each one exoel, 
Not slow to good in nature like her own. 

It is with Dante alone, however, that we can 
busy ourselves here, for in him are summed up all 
the various tendencies and characteristics of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. 
,'^*The figure of Dante Alighieri is one of the sad- 
; dest in literary history ; his life seemed to contain 
- all the sorrow that can fall to the lot of humankind. 
An exile from his native city, separated from family 
and friends, deprived of his property, and thus 
forced to live in poverty or become the recipient of 
charity, disappointed in his patriotic hopes, the 
only thing left him to do was to turn his eyes in- 
ward and to build up out of his very sufferings and 
sorrow, his immortal poem : — 



r 
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Ah I from what agony of heart and hrain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, ^ 
This mediiBTal miracle of song. 

29 
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We see, then, that even more important than in 
the case of other poets is some knowledge of tlie life 
of the great Florentine. 

Unfortunately we have not a reliable and com- 
plete record of that life. Legend and fancy have 
been interwoven with facts so closely that often it 
is hard to separate ono from the other. The f ollow- 
, ing data, however, are well-estabhshed. Dante 
Alighieri was born in Florence in the year 1265, 
the day and month being uncertain, but probably 
falling between May 18th and June 17th. He be- 
longed to a family which was counted among the 
lesser nobility. Dante himself does not seem to 
have been able to trace his ancestry further back 
than four generations. In the fift«enth Canto of 
" Faradiso " there is a famous passage where the poet 
tells how he meets in Mars his great-great-grand- 
father, Cacciaguida, who gives him certain auto- 
biographical details : that ho was baptized at the 
church of San Giovanni in Florence ; that he had 
two brothers ; that bis wife (from whom the family 
drew the name of Alighieri) came from the Po 
Valley ; that he had gone on the crusades with the 
Emperor Conrad, by whom he had been dubbed 
knight ; and finally, that he had been killed by the 
Arabs. This is as for back as Dante could trace 
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is evident from tlie words of Cac- 



hia ancestry, a 
ciaguidft : — 

My aoceatorB and I onr birthplace had 

Wbere first ia f onnd tlie last ward of the citj 
By him who maneth in joor aunual game.' 

Suffice it of my elders Co bear this ; 

Bat who tbey wore, and wbenoe the; thither osme. 
Silence ia more cauideTato than speech. 

Of Dante's immediate family we know little, for, 
' strangely enough in one who reveals himself so 
completely in bis poetry, he says nothing of either 
father or mother. As to Hs education, we can only 
infer it from his works and the condition of the 
times. The statements made by Boccaccio and Vil- 
lani concerning his early school life are fables. He 
did not go to school under Bmnetto Latini, for the 
latter had no school ; although Dante was un- 
doabtedly influenced by Latini's " Tresor " (a vast 
[opedical compilation of contemporary Imow- 
jb) which laid the foundations of the poet's 
ing. Moreover, it may well be that the dis- 
tiagnished statesman, judge, and writer directed by 
bis personal counsel the studies of the bright young 
scholar, for whom he prophesied a brilliant career, 

' The hooH in which Caociii^ida wai born Blood in the Mer- 
eaui Ve*chio. or Old Market, at the beginning of the last ward or 
Mtio of Florence toward the east, called the Porta San Pistm. 
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Hence Dante's joy and gratitude at meeting in the 
" Infemo " the " dear paternal image of him who 
had taught him how man becomes eternal." 

It is certain that Dante studied the regular cur- 
riculum of mediieval education, the so-called seven 
liberal arts, consisting of the Q uadrivium and the 
Trivium.' He knew Latin, but no Greek — he 
quotes frequently Vergil, Horace, Statius, and 
others. He was a profound student of philosophy 
and theology ; loved art, music, and poetry. In the 
" Divine Comedy " he shows a wide knowletlge, em- 
bracing practically all the science and learning of 
the times. All this he largely taught himself, espe- 
cially in his early hfe. Later he visited the univer- 
sities of Padua and Bologna, and probably Paris. 
It is quite unUkely, however, that he got as far as 
Oxford, as Mr. Gladstone endeavored to prove some 
years ago. He was not unacquainted with military 
life, having been present at the battle of Campal- 
dino and at the surrender of Caprona. 

He was married Wfore 1298 to Gemma Donati, 
and thus became related to one of the most power- 
ful families in Florence. Here again lie shows a 

> The QnadriTJam incloded aritbmetic. goometry. utronainj, 
■ad muuc ; (Lb Tririum, gmnmu (i. •., Ladn), diolectica and 
ihetorio. 
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stnzige reticence, never mention ing bis wife or chil- ^ 
dren. We have no reason, however, to believe hia ! 
marriage unhappy, or that he lacked affection for 
Iiis children. 

It 13 true that his wife did not follow him in ex- 
ile, but there was reason enough for this in his pov- 
erty and wandering life. The apotheosis of Beatrice 
need not presuppose lack of conjugal affection, for 
his love for her was entirely Platonic and became 
later a mere symbol of the spiritual life. He had 
by Gemma several children, two sous, Pietro and 
Jacopo, and one daughter, Beatrice ; that he had 
another daughter, named Antonia, is probable, but 
not certain. Hia children joined him later in life 
in SftTeniia. 

Of the greatest importance for the undorstandiug 
of tIie"Di vine Comedy" is a knowledge of the politi- 
cal doctrines and of the public life of Dante. Tus- 
cany at that time was in a wild and stormy condi- 
tion. It shared in the terrible disorders of the 
strn^le between the Guelphs and Ghibellines (the 
former supporting the pope, the latter the em- 
peror). It likewise had private quarrels of its own. 
The old feudal nobility had been repressed by the 
riae of the cities, into which the nobles themselves 
had migrated, and where they kept up a 
33 
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series of quarrels among theniselvea or with the free 
citizens. Yet, in spite of this constant state of war- 
' fare, the cities of Timcany increased in power and 
prosperity, especially Florence. We need only re- 
member that at the time Dante entered public life 
(1300) an extraordinary activity manifested itself 
in all branches of public works ; new streets, 
squares, and bridges were l^d out and built ; the 
foundations of the cathedral had been laid, and 
Santa Croce and the Palazzo Vecchio had been be- 
gun. Such extensive works of public improvement 
presuppose a high degree of prosperity and culture. 
The political condition of Florence itself at this 
time was something as follows : In 1265 (to go 
back a few years in order to get the proper per- 
spective}, Charles of Anjou, brother of the king of 
France, had been called by Pope Urban IV. t« Italy 
to aid him in his war against the house of Swabia ; 
and through him the mighty imperial family of the 
Hohenstaufens, wliich had counted among its mem- 
bers Frederick Barbaroasa and Frederick II., was 
destroyed. Manfred, the natural son of Frederick 
II., was killed at the battle of Beneventum (1266), 
and his nephew, the sixteen-year-old Conradin, the 
last member of the family, was betrayed into the 
hands of Charles after the battle of Tagliacozza and 
34 
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brutally bebeacletl in the public square of Naples 
(1268). It waa through Charles of Anjou that the 
Ghihelliues, who, having been baniahed from Flor- 
ence in 1258, had returned after the battle of Men* 
toperti in 1260, were once more driven fiijin the 
city, and that the Guelphs, that is, the supporters 
of the pope, were restored to power. 

The government was subject to frequent changes, 
becoming, however, more and more democratic in 
character. The decree of Gian della Bella had de- 
clared all nobles ineligible to public office, and had 
granted the right to govern to those only who be- 
longed to a guild or who exercised a profession. It 
was undoubtedly to render bimBelf eligible to office 
that Dante joined the guild of physicians. In 1300 
lie was elected one of the six priors who ruled the 
city for a period of two months only. From this 
brief term of office Dante himself dates all hia later 
misfortunes. 

At this time, in addition to the two great parties 
of Guelphs and Ghibelliues, which existed in Flor- 
ence as in the rest of Italy, there were in the city 
two minor parties, which at first had nothing to do 
mth papal or imperial politics. These parties, 
known as 'VSTiitea and Blacks, came from Pistoia, 
over which Florence exercised a sort of protector- 
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ate. Tlie rulers o£ the latter city tried to smootli 
out tlie quarrels of the above local factions of Pis- 
toia, by taking tlie chiefs of both parties to tliem- 
selres ; but the quarrels cootiuued in FlurencG, 
and soon the whole city was drawn into the contest, 
the Blacks being led by Corso Donati, and the 
Whites by the family of the Cerchi. 

Pope Boniface VIII., who claimed Tuscany as 
the heir of the Countess Matilda, endeavored to 
take advantage of the state of discord in order to 
further his own selfish plans. For this purpose he 
sent the Cardinal Acquasparta to Florence, who, 
failing to accomplish his mission, excommunicated 
the recalcitrant city and left it in a rage. At this 
juncture the Priors, of whom, as we have Been, 
Dante was one, thought to still the discord by ban- 
ishing the leaders of the Whites and Blacks, — 
an act, however, which only served to bring the 
hatred of both parties on the heads of the magis- 
trates. 

In 1301 Charles of Valois was called to Florence, 
ostensibly to pacify the divided city; he favored 
the party of the Blaitks, however, and let in Corso 
Donati, who had been exiled the year before, and 
for five days murder, fire, and rapine raged through 
the streets of the devotetl city. All the Whites who 
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were not slain were exiled and their property con- 
fiscated or destroyed. Among tlie exiled was Dante. 
There are several decrees against him still extant 
in the archives o£ Florence. The first is dated Jan- 
uary 27, 1302, and accuses him, with several others, 
of extortion, bribery, defalcation of public money, 
and hostility to the pope and the church. We need 
not say that of all these accusations the latter alone 
was true. In case the accused did not appear be- 
fore the court to answer the charges, they were con- 
demned, in contumacy, to pay a fine of five hundred 
gold fiorins ; if this was not paid within three days, 
their property should be confiscated. This decree 
was followed by another, on March 10, 1302, in 
which the same charges were repeated, and in which 
Dante, as a delinquent, was declared an outlaw, and 
camdemned to be burned alive if ever caught within 
Florentine territory. 

Thus begins the poignant story of Dante's exile. 
We know hut few definite details of that long 
period of wandering. He himself says, in his 
"Banquet," that he traveled all over Italy, "a 
pilgrim, almost a beggar." 

In the seventeenth Canto of " Paradise," already 
mentioned, Cacciaguida gives a brief summary of 
Dante's exile in the form of a prophecy : — 
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As forth from Athens went Dippalytiu, 

By rflBflon of hia step-damG folae and cmali 
So thon from FlonncB most perforce depart. 

Already this is willed, and thU is songht for ; 

And soon it sh&ll be done by him «bo thinks it,' 
Where every da; the ChrUt is bought and sold. 

The blame ahall follow the offended party 
In ODtory u in osaal ; but the ven^anoe 
Shall witnen to the troth that doth diipenn U. 

^lon ahalt abandon eTerythiag beloved 
Host tendeilj, and this tbe arrow is 
Which Sal tho bow of banishment shoota fottlu 

Thon ahalt have proof how savoureth of aalt 
Tho bread of othen, and how hard a road 
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And that which moat shall weigh npon th; ahoulden 
Will be the bad and foolish company 
With which into this vallej than shalt fall ; 

For all ingTat«, all niitd and impious 

Will they become against thee ; bat soon after 
Tliey, and not than, shall have the forehead acarlot. 

Of theif be«tdality, their own proceeding* 

Shall fomiah proof : so ^t will be well for then 
A party to bare made thee by thyself. 

Thine earlieat lefoge and thine oailieit inn 
Shall be the mighty Lombard's courtesy. 
Who on the Ladder bean the holy bird, 

Who auob benign regard shaU have for thee 

That 'twiit yon twain, in doing and in askii^. 
That shall be Gnt wbieh ia with others laat. 

' Pope Boniface VIII. in Gome. 
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"We see from these lines that Dante first went to 
Verona, the seat of Bartoloniineo della Scala (the 
*' great Lombard," whose coat of arms was a ladder 
(" Bcala ") with an eagle perched upon it. From 
there he went to Bologna, thence to Padua, and 
thence to the Liuiigiaua. It is about this time that 
he is said to have gone to Paris (this is probable), 
and to Grermany, Flanders, and England ; it is not 
at all probable that be ever saw the last-mentioned 
place. 

Dante never gave up altogether the hope that he 
might one day return to Florence. He yearned all 
his life for the " beautiful eheep-fold " where he 
had lived as a lamb. Yet even this happiness he 
would not accept at the price of dishonor. When, 
in 1312, a general amnesty was proclaimed by 
Florence, and he might have returned if he would 
consent to certain humiliating conditions, he wrote 
the following noble words to a friend in Florence : — 

n,ia is not the way of pomin^ horae, my father! Tot, if you 
or otber find one not beneath llie fame of Dante and bia honor, 
that will I glad]j pnnue. Bat if by do snob way can I entai 
Florence, then Florence ihull I never enter. And vhat then! 
Can I not behold the EQQ and the atOFB from eTeiy ipot of earth ? 
Shall 1 not be able' lo medit&te on the Ireetest truths in oTery 
place beneath the 'sky, nnleaa I moke myself ignoble, yea, igno- 
nunioaa to the people and atato of Florence ? Nor shall bread be 
vanting. 
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A great hope rose above tlie horizon of his life 
when Henry VII., of Luxemburg, caino to Italy to 
restore the ancicjit power of the empire. Dante's 
letters written at this time are couched in exult- 
ant, almost extravagant, language : " Rejoice, O 
Italy," he cried, " for thy bridegroom, the comfort 
of the world, and the glory of the people, the most 
merciful Henry, the divine Augustus and Cssar is 
hastening hither to the wedding feast." His joy 
and exultation, alas I were doomed to a speedy 
eiwL 

In 1312 Henry, who, after the murder of Albert, 
bad been crowned emperor (in 1309), came to Pisa, 
thence to Rome. Then, after having in vaJn bo- 
sieged Florence, which had become the leader of the 
anti-imperial movement, lie retired to Buoncon- 
vento, where he dietl (probably from poison) Au- 
gust 24, 1313. 

With the tragic death o£ Henry, Dante seems to 
have given up all hope of eart))]y happiness and 
from now on turned his eyes to heaven, from which 
alone he could hope for justice to himself and peace 
and righteousness for unhappy Italy. The'composi- 
tion of the " Divine Comedy" dates from this period. 
His final refuge and place of rest was at Ravenna, 
at the court of Guido da Polenta, uncle of Fran- 
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oesca da Rimini, whose pathetic story is quoted in 
the oext chapter. Here, in comparative ooEofort 
and peace, he spent the evening of liia life, occnpy- 
ing his time in writing the " Divine Comedy " and in 
occasional journeys, in the interest of his patron. 
In 132 1, while on one of these journeys to Venice, 
he caught fever and died on the 13th of September 
of that year. 

Many anecdotes and legends are told of these 
years of exile. Thus it is said that while in Ye- 
rooa, as he was walking one day through the streets, 
some women saw him and said : " Behold, there is 
the man who has been in hell." A beautiful story 
is told in a letter, doubtful, however, written by 
Fra Ilario of the Monastery of Santa Croce on 
Monte Corvo, to the effect that one day a dust- 
stained, travel-worn man, carrying a roll of manu- 
ecript under his arm, knoclied at the door of the 
monaster^', aud on being asked wliat he wanted, 
answered " pace, pace " (peace, peace). This le- 
gend has been beautifully rendered by Longfellow 
in the following lines : — - 



Hetliiiika I sae Uiee Btsnd nith pallid cheslu 

Bj Fra Uotio in bis dioceac, 
Aa on the convont wftlla in golden streaks 
motk tho dny'i 
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And aa he aiki what thera tbe itmiger leek* 
Th; Toice along the cloUlcrs wlus)i«ca " peace." 

Dante's cliaracter revealH itself in all its phases 
in Ms works. His youth as represented in the " New 
Life " was a happy one, Med with ardor for stndy, 
with affeotion for friends, and with the ecstasy of 
a pure and virtuous love. He needed, however, the 
death of Beatrice, the long years of exile, and 
the disappointment of all his hopes to develop 
that strong and noble character which the world ad- 
mires almost as much as his poetry. He was an 
enthusiastic student, yet mingled with the affairs 
of men ; never willingly doing wrong himself, be 
was unj-ielding in what he conceived to be right, 
and coDsecrH,te(I his consiimmate powers to the 
cause of the noble and the good. His own con- 
science was clear, and under this " breastpLite," as 
he called it, he went steadily on his way. He was 
proud of his learning, strong in Ms opinions, and 
does not hesitate to constitute Mmself the stern 
judge of all his contemporaries ; this in a lesser 
man would have seemed presumptuous ; in Dante 
it was only the prosecution of a solemn and, as 
he thought, a God-given duty. Yet in spite of 
tMs sternness Ms heart was soft and tender. Like 
Tennyson's poet, Dante was "dowered with love of 
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love," as well as with " hate of hate and scom of 



Those who read only the " Inferno " may get the 
impressioQ of a eavage, revengeful spirit ; hut the 
" Purgatorio " and " Paradiao " are full of tender- 
est poetry, of sublimest imagination, and show their 
aothor to have had aheart full of love and gentlene&s, 
sweetness and light. A deep melancholy weighed 
over the whole later life of Danto ; his heart never 
«Msed to long for home and friends. Yet this mel- 
ancholy is not pessimism ; he never lost his con& 
dODce in God, never doubted right would win. 

It is this inspiring combination of noble quali- 
ties in Dante's reflected character, on every page 
of the " Divine Coraedy,"which makes the study of 
the latter not merely an lesthetic pleasure, but a 
spiritual exercise, ennobling and uplifting the minds 
of those who read it with the " spirit and with the 
understanding also." 

The works of Dante are not many. They con- 
sirt of prose and poetry, the former comprising the 
Bo-called " Banquet " (Convivio) and the essay on 
" Universal Monarchy " (De Monarchia). The 
"Banquet" was to have been finished in fifteen 
books or chapters, but is only a fr^ment of four. 
It is a sort of eocyclopfedia o£ knowledge, such as 
43 
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were so popular in the Middle Ages, but written in 
Italian, in oi-der to briug it within the reach of the 
unlearned reader. It is full of the seholastic learn- 
ing of the times, and while not attractive to the or- 
dinary reader, is of great importance for a complete 
understanding of the *' Divine Comedy." Likewise 
important in this resi>ect is the political treatise 
on the " Monarchy," in which Dante sums up his 
theory of world-politics. This book, written in 
Latin, is divided into tliree parts : in Book I., the 
author shows the necessity of a universal empire ; 
in Book II., he shows the right of Kome to be the 
seat of this empire ; in Book HT., he shows the in- 
dependence of the emperor in his relations to the 
po{)e. This theory of the separation of the church 
and state runs like a thread through the whole of 
the *' Divine Comedy," in which Dante constantly 
attributes the sufferings of Italy to the lust for tem- 
poral power on the part of the pope and clergy. 

For the general reader, however, the most inter- 
eating of Dante's writings, after the " Divine Com- 
edy," b the " Kew Life," a strange and beautiful 
little book which serves as a prologue to the " Di- 
vine Comedy." It is the story of Dante's love for 
Beatrice Portinari, the daughter of Foico, a neigh- 
bor and friend of the poet's father. It is a simple 
44 
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story, containing but few actual events, the details l 
consistiiig for the most part of repetitions of the J 
theory of love propounded by Guido Giiinicelli, of I 
analyses of Dante's own state of mind, and of mys- fl 
tical visions. The form of the book is peculiar, part 
prose, part poetry, the latter being accompanied by 
a, brief commentary. Yet there is a truth and sin- 
cerity in the book which proves that it is no mere 
allegoiy or symbol, but the record of an actual love 
on the part of Dante for the fair young Florentine 
g^l who is its heroine. 

Dsnte tolls us in quaint and scholastic language 
bow he first saw Beatrice at a May festival, when 
she was at the beginning of her ninth year and he 
waa at the end of his. She waa dressed in red, with 
ornaments suited to her youthful age, and was so 
beautiful " that surely one could say of her the 
words of the poet. Homer : ' She seemed not the 
daughter of mortal man but of God.' " He tells us, 
further, how he felt the spirit of love awaken within 
him aind how, after that first meeting, he sought 
every opportunity of seeing her again. 

Nine years later, again in May, he records another 
occafflon when he met Beatrice; this time dressed in 
white and accompanied by two ladies, '^and pass- 
ing along the street she turned her eyes toward the 
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place where I stood, very timid, and througli her 
iiie£Fable courtesy she gently saluted me, so that it 
seemed to me that I experienced all the depths of 
bliss. The hour was precisely the ninth of that day, 
and inasmuch a^ it was the first time that her words 
reached my ears, such sweetness came upon me 
that, intoxicated, as it were, with joy, I left the 
people and went to my solitary chamber, and begun 
to muse upon this most courteous lady." This love, 
accompanied as it was with violent alternations of 
joy and sorrow, produced a strong effect on Dante ; 
his health suffered, his nerves were shattered, and 
he became frail and weak. Yet he refused to tell her 
name, although he confessed that love was the cause 
of his sufferings. *' And when they ask me by 
means of whom love brought me to this wretched 
stat«, I looked at them with a smile, but said 
nothing." 

In order, however, to put people on the wrong 
track, he pretended to love another lady, and so 
successful was this subtei-fuge, that even Beatrice 
herself was deceived by it, so that one day, meeting 
Dante, she refused to salute him, an act which 
fiUed him with deepest affliction. " Now after my 
happiness was denied me, there came upon me so 
much grief that leaving all people I went my way 
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to a. solitary place to bathe the earth with bitter- 
est tearH ; and when I was somewhat relieved by 
this weeping, I entered my chamber where 1 could 
lament without being heard, and there I began to 
call on my lady for mercy, and saying : ' Love, help 
thy faithful one,' I fell asleep in tears like a little, 
beaten child." 

As we have already said, there is little action in 
this book, only a few meetings in the street, in 
cburcb, or at funerals ; even the death of Beatrice's 
father is spoken of vaguely and allusively. The 
importance of all lies in the psychological analysis 
erf feelings and thoughts of the poet. The descrip- 
tions of Beatrice ai'e vague, aud her figure is 
wrapped in an atmosphere of " vaporous twilight." 
Her beauty is not presented to ua by means of word- 
painting, but rather by its efTect on all who beheld 
her. This is illustrated in the following sonnet, 
which ifl justly considered the most beautiful not 
only of Dante's poetry but of all Italian litera- 
ture : — 

So pmtle and to noble doth appear 

Mj Udj vbeD she pBUea throagh the street, 
That none her ulntation dare repeat 
id all eyes ti ' 
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from her as if in tear. 
y, and cannot help but hear 



She goea her way, ana cannot ne 
ae of all, — jet tnudo! 
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Something BheBeema come down froia be&TBi],— -her seal 
To e&rth a miracle to allow men here. 
So pleBwng- doth she eeom nnW the eye, 

That to tlie heart a aweetneis uems to move, 
A Bweetnev onlj known to tLoeo vrho feel ; 
And from her Upe a spirit seeme to ateel, — 

A ^ntle spirit soft and fall of lore, — 
That whispera to the Bonla of >U men, — "aigfa." 



The effect of all theae conflicting sentiments 
which a^tated Dante's bosom was to throw him 
into a serious illness, in the course of which he had 
a terrible vbion of the approaching death of Bea- 
trice. " Now a few days after this, it happened that 
there came upon me a dolorous infirmity, whence 
for nine days 1 suffered most bitter pain ; this led 
me to such weakness that I was not able to move 
from my Led. I say, then, that on the ninth day, 
feeling my pain almost intolerable, there came to 
me a thought concerning my lady. And when I had 
thought somewhat of her, and turned agtun in 
thought to my own weakened life, and considered 
how fragile is its duration, even though it be in 
health, I began to weep to myself over so much 
misery. Whence I said to myself with sighs : verily 
the most gentle Beatrice must sometime die. 
AVTierefore there came upon me so great a depres- 
sion that I closed my eyes and began to wander in 
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miod, so that there appearod to me certain faces d£ 
ladies with disheveled hair, who said to me, ' Thou 
aho shalt die.' And after these ladies certain other 
faces, horribly distorted, appeared and said : * Thou 
art dead.' Then I seemed to see ladies with dishev- 
eled hair going along the street weeping, and won- 
droas sad ; and the sun grew dark, so that the 
otara showed themselves, of such color that me- 
thought they wept ; and the birds as they Sew fell 
dead ; and there were mighty eaxthcjuakes ; and 
as I wondered and waa smitten with terror in such 
fancies, methought I saw a friend come to me and 
saj : ' Cost thou not know ? Thy peerless lady has 
departed this life.' Then I began to weep very pit- 
eously, and not only in dream, but bathing my 
cheeks in real tears. And I dreamed that I looked 
d^ward and saw a multitude of angels flying up- 
wards, and they had before them a small cloud, 
exceedingly white.' And the aogeb seemed to be 
singing gloriously, and the words which I seemed 
to hear were these : * Ilosanna in the Highest,' and 
nanght else could I hear. Then it seemed to me 
that my heart, which was so full of love, smd to 
me : ' It is true, indeed, that our lady lies dead.' 
And BO strong was my wandering fancy that it 
1 The iDol of Beatrice. 
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showed me this lady dead ; and I seemed to see 
ladies covering her head with a very white veil, and 
her face had so great an aspect of humility that 
she seemed to say : ' I have gone to behold the be- 
ginning of peace.' And then I seemed to liave re- 
turned to my own room, and there I looked toward 
heaven and began to cry out in tears : ' O, soul 
most beautiful, how blessed is be who beholds thee.' 
And as I said these words with sobs and tears, and 
called on death to come to me, a young and gentle 
lady who was at my bedside, thinking that my tears 
and cries were for grief on account of my infirmity 
began also to weep in great fear. Whereupon 
other ladies who were in the room, noticed that I 
wept, and leading away from my bedside her who 
was joined to me by close ties of blood,' they came 
to me to wake me from my dream, and saying: 
' Weep no more,' and again : * Be not so diecom- 
forted.' And as they thus spoke, my strong fancy 
ceased, and just aa I was about to say : ' O, Bea- 
trice, blessed art thou,* and I had already said, ' O 
Beatrice — ' giving a start I opened my eyes and 
saw that I had been dreaming." 

Tlie presentiment of Dante in the above exqui- 
site passage came true. Beatrice, too fair and good 
' Dsntfl'i sister. 
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for earth, was called by God to Mmself. One day 
the poet sat down to write a poem in praise of her, 
and had finished one stanza when the news came 
that Beatrice was dead. At first he seemed too be- 
niunbed even for tears, and after a quotation from 
Jeremiah — " How doth the city sit solitary that 
was full of people ! How is she become a widow I 
she that was great among the nations," he gives a 
fantastic discussion of the symbolical figure nine 
and its connection with the life and death of Bea- 
trice. Then the tears began to flow, and unutter- 
able sEulness took possession of his heart. A whole 
year after he tells us how one day he sat thinking 
of her and drawing the picture of an angel, a pic- 
tare, alas I which was never finished as he was in- 
terrupted by visitors.^ At another time he tells 
how one day be saw a number of pilgrims passing 
throagh Florence on their way to Rome, and to 
them ho addressed one of the most beautiful of his 
sonnets : — 

Ob, [nlgiiau vlio move od vitli steps so ilav, 
Mnmag perchaiice of friends now tai avay ; 



' VoQ and I ironld rnlhur see dist an^l, 
Painted by the tanderoeBS of Dimtfl, 
Would ve not ? than read B freiih " Infen 



Bkowninu (One Wonl More). 



r 

^^^H With these lines the " New Life " practically 

^^^H ends. After one more sonnet, in which he tells how 

^^ he was lifted in spirit and had a vision of Beatrice 

in Paradise, he concludes tlie book with the follow- 
ing paragraph, in which we first see a, definite pur- 
pose on the part of Dante to write a long poem in 
praise of Beatrice : " After this sonnet there a[y- 
peared to me a wonderful vision, in which I saw 
things which made me resolve to say no more of 
this blessed one until I should be able to treat more 
worthily of her, and to come to that I study as 
much OS I can, aa she tnUy knows. Bo that if it 
shall be the pleasure of Him in whom all things 
live that my life endure for some years more, 1 hope 
to say of her that which has never yet been said of 
mortal woman. And then may it please Him who 
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So dutsDt ia j out DatiT* land, oh nj I 
Ai bj your actions ye do seem to show ? 
For lol joa veep and iDoam nob vbea jon gOi 

Through thews our cit; Btroeta, so sad t«-da; ; 

Not luito OS yoar taeed of pity pay, 
BoTsd ai we are 'neath haaTj weight of woe. 
If while I (peak yoa will bat wait and hear, — 
Snrely, — my heart in lighing wliiapara me, — 
That then you shall go on witi sorrow deep. 
Florence has lost its Beatrice dear ; 
And «otds that tall what she wa* wont to be, 
Are potent to make all that heai them weep. 
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is Lord of Conrtesy, that my soul may go to see 
the gloiy of its lady, that is, the blessed Beatrice 
who gloriously looks on the face of Him 'qui est per 
cnncta ssecula benedictus in s»cula saeculorum.' ** 
(Who is blessed throughout all the ages.) 
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E have seen, 8t the end of the last chapter, 
how Dante had made a tow to glorify Beatrice, as 
no other woman had ever been glorified, and how 
he studied and hibored to prepare himself for the 
lofty task. The " Divine Comedy " is the fuIfiU- 
ment of this " immense promise." Although it is 
probable that Dante did not begin to write tLia 
poem till after the death of Henry VII. (1313), 
yet there can be no doubt that it was slowly de- 
veloping in his mind during all the years of his 
exile. 

/ The " Divine Comedy " is divided into three parts 
or books, canticas, as they are called by Dante: 
" Inferno," " Purgatorio," and " Paradiso," each 
one containing thirty-three cantos, with one addi- 
tional introductory canto prefixed to the " Inferno." 
Even the number of lines in the three canticas is 
approximately the same.' Dante's love for number 

1 In/enio,4730; Ptirgatorio, 4~,55 ; Faradiso, i^&^ 
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aymbola waa shown in the " New Life," hence 
we axe justified in accepting the theory that the 
threefold division of the poem is symbslical— of 
the Trinity, and that the thirty-three cantoa of 
each cantica represent the yeara o£ the Sanour's 
life. It is worthy of note that the laat word in 
each of the three hooks is " stars." 

The all^ory of the " Divine Comedy " has been 
the subject of countless disciissions. The consensus 
of the best modem commentators seems to be, how- 
ever, that although the allegory is more or less 
political, it is chiefly religious. The great them e ia 
the salvation of the human soul, represented by 
Dante himself, who is the protagopi st of ^ e poem. 
As he wanders first through Hell, he sees in all its 
loathly horrors the " exceeding sinfulness of sin," 
and realizes its inevitable punishment; as he cHmba ^ 
the steep slopes of Pm^tory, at first with infinite 
difEculty, but with ever-increasing ease as ho ap- ' 
proaches the summit, he learns by his own cxperi- 
4^ce how hard it is to root out the natural teudeaciea ' 
to sin that pull the soul downward ; and finally, as 
he mounts from heaven to heaven, till he arrives / 
in the very presence of God liimaelf, he exporiencea 
the joy unspeakable that comes to him who, having i 
purged himself of sin, is found worthy to join " the ' 
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iimumeraltle company of saints and the spirits of 
just men made perfect." 

The " Divine Comedy " is a visionary jonmey 
througli the tliree supernatural worlds. Hell, Pniw 
gatory, and Paradise. Such visions were by no 
means infrequent in the Middle Ages, and Dante 
had many predecessors. He simply adopted a 
poetical device well known to his contemporaries. 
What differentiated him from others is the dra- 
matic and intensely personal cKaracter of his vision; 
the consummate skill with which he interwove into 
this one poem all tke science, learning, philosophy, 
and history of the times ; and the lovely poetry in 
which all these things are embalmed. To appreciate 
the vast difference between the " Divine Comedy " 
and previous works of a similar nature, we need only 
to read a few pages of such crude books as the 
" Visions of Alberico," " Tugdale " and " Saint 
Brandon." 

To Dante and his contemporaries the super- 
natural world was not what it is to us to-day, a 
vast, unbounded apace filled with star-systems like 
our own ; the topography of Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise seemed to them as definite as that 
of our own planet. The Ptolemaic system of as- 
tronomy {overthrown by Copernicus, yet still form- 
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ing the framework of Milton's " Paradise Lost ") 
was accepted with implicit confidence. Accord- 
ing to this system the universe consisted of ten 
heavens or concentric spheres, in the centre of 
vhioh WES our earth, immovable itself, while around 
it revolved the heavenly spheres. The earth was 
sorrotmded by an atmosphere of air, then one of 
fire, and then came in order the heavens of the 
moon, Meroury, Venus, the sun ; Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, the fixed stars, and the Primum Mobile 
(the source of the motion of the spheres) beyond 
which stretched out to infinity the Empyrean, the 
heaven of light and love, the seat of God and 
the angels. 

According to Dante, Hell ia situated in the in- 
terior of the eai-th, being in shape a sort of funnel 
with the point downward, and reaching to the cen- 
tre of the earth, which is also the centre of the uni- 
verse. Purgatory rises in the form of a truncated 
cone on the surface of the southern hemisphere, 
having, in solid form, the same shape as the hollow 
funnel of Hell. It was formed of the earth which 
fled before Lucifer, and splashed up behind him 
like water, when, after his revolt against the Al- 
mighty he was flung headlong from heaven and 
B fixed in the centre of the earth, as far aa 
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possible, according to the Ptolemaic system, from 
the Empyrean and £rom God. 

Hell is formed of nine concentric, ever-narrow- 
ing terraces, or circles, exbibitiag a great variety 
of landscapes, rivers, and lakes, gloomy forests and 
sandy deserts, all slirouded in utter darkness except 
where flickering flames tear the thick pall of night 
or the red-hot walls of Dis gleam balefully over 
the waters of the Stygian marsh. Here are prai- 
ished the various groups of sinners, whom Dante 
sees, whose suffering he describes, and with whom 
he converses, as he makes his way downward from 
circle to circle. 

It was in the year 1300, at Easter time, when 
Dante began his strange and eventful pilgrimage, 
" midway in this our mortal life," he says in the 
fii-st line of the poem, that is when he himself was 
thirty-five years old. He finds himself lost in a 
dense forest, not knowing how he came there, and 
after wandering for some time, reaches the foot of 
a lofty mountain, whose top is lighted by the raya 
of the morning sun. Ho is about to make bis way 
thither, when he is stopped by the appearance, one 
after the other, of three terrible beasts, a leopard, 
a lion, and a wolf. He falls back in terror to the 
forest, when suddenly he sees a figure advancing 
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toward him and learns that this ia Yer^, vrho baa 
been sent by Beatrice (now in heaven) to lead her 
lorer £rom the wood of sin to salvation. To do this 
it will be neceSBary for Dante to pass through the 
infernal world, then up the craggy heights of Pur- 
gatory to the Earthly Paradise, where Beatrice her- 
self will take charge of liim and lead him from hea- 
ven to heaven, even to the presence of God himself. 
Dante's courage and confidence fail at this prospect, 
be ia not ^neas or St. Paul, he says, to undertake 
BneE supernatural journeys, but when Vergil tells 
him that Beatrice herself has sent bitn, Dante ex- 
presses hb willingness to nndertake the difficult 
and awe-inspiring taak. 

It is night^fall when they reach the gate of Hell, 
over which is written the dread inscription : — 

ThroDgh me the -way i» to the city dolflot ; 

Tbrongh me the wa; is to etenuil dole ; 

Thnragh me the v&; amoag the peaple loft. 
JoatiM ituiitedmy sablime Creator; 

Cnsted mo diTine Omnipotenee, 

The higheat Wisdom and the primal Love. 
Btfore me there were no created thing*, 

Only eteme, and I eternal last. 

All hope abandoD, je who enter in t ' 

Entering in they are met with the sound of sigha, 
moans, and lamentations, mingled with curses hoarse 
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tmd deep, and the beating of liands, all making a 
Iiideoua dm in the starlesa air, in which a long train 
of BpiritB are whirled about hither and thither, 
stung by wasps and hornets. These spirits are the 
souls of those ignoble ones who were neither for God 
nor against him. 

Thla miserable mods 
MaintUB the melaoeholy aonk of thow 
Wbo LTod viUioot«n infamy or praue. 

Commingled are the; with that cutlS choir 
Of An^ls, who bkTS oot rebeUious been. 
Nut faithfnl WGie to Ood, bnt were tax self. 

Tbe hMrem expelled tliem, not to be leaa f ^ j 
Not Uiem the uethermore abju receiTM, 
For glory none the dunned wonid haTe from them. 

Here Bante recognizes the soul of him who made 
the " great refusal," recalling thus the strange story 
of the aged hermit, Peter Murrone, who after fifty- 
five years and more of solitary life in a eave high 
up among the Abnizzi Mountains, was forced to 
ascend the papal throne, and who aft«r a short p^ 
riod of ineffectual reign under the name of Celea- 
tine v., resigned, thus making way for Boniface 
VIII., Dante's bitter enemy. Vergil's contempto- 
ouB remark concerning these souls — 

" Let m not apeak at tliem, lint look end pam " — 

has become prorerbial. 
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Soon after this the two poets reacli the shores of 
the Acheron, where Charon, the infernal boatman, 
ia busy ferrying the souls of the damned across the 
river. He refuses to take Dante in bis boat, and 
the latter falls into a swoon, from which he la 
aroused by a clap of thunder, and finds himself on 
the other aide. How he waa carried over we are 
not told. The wanderers are now in Limbo or the 
first circle of Hell, in which are contained the souls 
of nnbaptized children and of the great and good 
of the pagan world, especially the poets and philo- 
sophers of ancient Greece and Some, who, having 
lived before the coming of Christ, had, through no 
fault of their own, died without faith iu Him who 
alone can save. These souls are not punished by 
physical pain, as is the case with those in the fol- 
lowing circles, but nourishing forever a desire which 
they have no hope of ever having satisfied, they 
pass the endless years of eternity in gentle melan- 
choly. Here Dante meets the spirits of Homer, 
Ovid, Horace, and Lucan, who treat him kindly 
and make him one of the band, thus consecrating 
him as a great poet. 

When they together had diBcoaiBed somewhat, 
They tonHid to me with mgaa of aalutation, 
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And mora of honoar utill, much more, thej did ma. 

In tlut they made me one of Uieir OKU band: 

So that the siith woa I, 'mid wi maah wit. 
Tho* we went on as tar aa to the light, 

Thingg Baying 'tis beooming to keep sileDt, 

A* wu tho aajiag of them whore I wai. 
Ws came ,mto a noble caatle'ii foot, 

Saven timea encompaasHd with lofty walla, 

Defended round by a fair rivulet ; 
Thla we psMHd oyer otsd m firm gmiuid ; 

Through portals mien 1 entered with then Sagai ; 

We came into a msadow at fresh verdare. 
People were there with solemn eyaa and alow, 

Of great aathority in their oonnlcnaDoe ; 

They spake bnt seldom, and with gentle (oieea. 
Thoa we withdrew oonelTes npoD one aide 

Into an opening Inminona and lofty, 

So that they all of them were TJaible. 
There opposite, npon the green enamel, 

Were pointed oat to me the mighty spirila. 

Whom to faaTB seen I feel myself exalted. 
I saw EUectra with companions many, 

'Mongat whom I knew both Ilectorand £neas, 

Cnsar in armour with gerfalcon eyes ; 
I aav Camilla and Peothenlea 

On the other aide, and saw the King Latioua, 

Who with I^finia hia danghter aat ; 
I (aw that Brutoa who drore Tarquia fortll, 

Lncretia, JulU, Marcia. and Cornelia, 

And saw alone, apart, the Saladin. 

Leaving this beautiful oasis in the iufenial de- 
Bert, the poets enter the second circle, where Hell 
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may be said really to begin. Here Dante sees the 
monster Minos, the judge of the infernal regions, 
vho assigns to each soul its proper circle, indicating 
the number thereof by winding his t£ul about his 
body a corresponding number of times. In Circle 
II. are tbe souls of the licentious, blown about for- 
ever by a violent wind. Among them Dante re- 
cognizes the famous lovers of antiquity. Dido, Helen, 
Cleopatra. His attentiou is especially attracted to- 
ward two spirits, who, locked closely in each other's 
arms, are blown hither and thither like chaff be- 
fore the wind. Calling upon them to tell him who 
they are, he hears the pathetic story of Francesoa 
da Rimini, perhaps the most famooa and beautiful 
passage in all poetry : — 

Altw that I had listened to my Teaeher, 
Naming the diunes of eld and cnTalien, 
Pitj preTailed, and I was nigh beitildered. 
Aad I began : " O poet, willingly 

Spftak would 1 to thcwe two, vho ^ toother 
Andaeem upon the wind to b« so light," 
I Aad ba to ms : " Thon It mark, when the; ahall bs 
la : and thon do thoa implant them 
By lore which leadelh them, and they will come." 
on H the wind in onr diractian swnya them, 
H; Toiee uplift I : " O ye weary BOnU I 

to □■. it DO one interdicts it." 
Aa tnrtlB-duvea, called onward by desire, 
63 
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With open ttud iteadj wingi to the iweet nest 
Fly Uiroogh the aiF by their TotitiDD bomet 

So Ckme they from tlie band where Dida U, 
Approaching at Blhwort the tur mslifni, 
So Btnmg viu the ofiecUotiBte appeoL 

"OUying creature graeioOB and beni^ant. 

Who Tilting goest through the purple air 
Ub, who have stained the world inoamadiae. 

If were the King of t^e Uniierae our friend, 
We wcald pray unto him to give thee peace, 
Since tboD hast pity on our woe perreree^ 

Of what it pteases thee to bear and speak, 

lliat will we bear, and we will ipeak la yon. 
While ulent ii the wind, as it ia now. 

Sittath the city, wherein I waa bom, 

npon the aea-iboTe where the Po deaeenda 
To reat in peace with all hit retinue. 

liOre, that on gentle heart doth awif tly leixo, 
8ein>d this miui for the person beantifnl 
That was ta'en from me, and still the mode offends m 

Love, that exempts no one belored from loving, 

Seized me with plaseuie of this man eo strongly. 
That, as thoo seest, it doth not yet desert me ; 

Lore hae coDdnoted ns unto one death ; 

Cains ' waiteth him who quenched oni life I " 
These words were batne along from them to na. 

Aa soon as I had heard those sonla tormented, 
I bowed my face, and so long held it down 
UdUI tlu poet said to me : " What thinkaM ? " 

Wken I made ejiswsr, 1 began : " Alas ! 

How many pleasant thoughts, how much desire, 
Condnoted these nnto the dolorous pass ! " 
' A dinaian of the lowest circle of Hell, where fratrieidea u 
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Thtai onto them I tiinied ma, and I tpeke. 



Bj irtikt sod in what tax 
That jon (Hould knov yi 



Ttian to be mindful of tlie happy time 
in mlNiy, and that Ih; Teaaber ' knova. 
tnt, if to taeegjOMe the aarlieit root 

Of lora in 118 tboa hast su great desire, 



I wiU do e< 



» he who weo 



I and Bpeahs. 



Odb da; we readint; were for our delight 

Of Laanoelot, haw Love did him enthral. 
Alone we wei« and without any fear. 

Foil many a time oar eyaa togather drew 

That reading, and drove the aaloai trom oar faces ; 
Bat one pcAut only was it that o'ercBine os. 

When as we road of the mach-long:ed>for smile 
Beii^ by luob a noble lover kisBed, 
This one who ne'er from me slml! ba diTidad, 

EisMd ma npon tha month all palpitating, 

Qaleotto * was the book and he is ho wrote iL 
That day no farther did we read therein." 

And all the while ods spirit uttered this. 

The other one did weep bo, that, for pity, 
1 swooned away as if I bad been dying. 

And fell, even ■• a dead body falls. 

Passing rapidly over Circle III., in which the 

' BoeChini, from whom Dante qnotes this lentenoe, 
^ Sir Galahad, who had hronght Lanneclot and Queen Gnino. 
ere togettiet. The book did Uie same thing for Paolo and Fran- 
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gluttons lie in mire uodcr a pelting storm of 
hail, snow, and rain, torn to pieces by the three- 
throated Cerberus ; and Circle IV., where misera and 
spendthrifts roll great weights against each other 
and upbraid each the other with his besetting sin ; 
we come to Circle V., where iu the dark and dismal 
waters of the Styx, the wrathful and the melancholy 
are plunged. It is worthy of note that Dante makes 
low spirits or mental depression as much a sin as 
violence and lack of self-control ; — 

Said the good Mutar : " Son, Uiou now beholdeiC 
The soldi of those vhom anger ovonsaina ; 
And likewUe I iroald haTe thee know for Oeri^n 

Beneath the water people are who *igh 

And make thU water babble at the larfaoe. 
As the eye tells thee wberesoe'er it tonu. 

Fixed in the mire the; say, ' We solleD wec« 

In the Bweet air, which by (he ann ie gladdanod, 
Bearing within oniBelvea the elaggiah reek; 

Now ws are lollen in this (able mire.' 

This hymn do they keep gnrgling in theii throata, ' 
For with unbroken words they cannot say iL" 

Tbns we went circling round tbe filthy fen 

A great an ^twixt tJie dry bank and the awamp, 
Wtb eyes tnmed unto tboae who gorge the mil* ; 

Unto the foot of a tower we came at k«t. 

As they stand at the foot of this dark tower, a 
light dashes from its top, and another light, far off 
above the waters, sends back an answer through tbe 
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marlcy air. Dante, full of curiosity, turns to Vergil 
for explanation i — 

I aaj, eoDtinalng, tlut long bafore 

We to the foot of tbmt higb tower had oome, 
Onr eyen went upvard [o the anmmit of it. 

By naaon of tvo flsmeleta we ww placed there, 
And from mfar another answer tJiem, 
So far, that bardljr oonld the eja attain iL 

And, to the lea of all diaoemment tnnied.' 

I aud ; " What aajeth this and what reapandeth 
That other fire T and who are they that made it 7 " 

And ha to me : " Across the tnrbid waves 
What is ezpeoI«d thou casat now disoem, 
If reek of the moraas conceal it nut." 

Cord never shot an arrow from itaelf 

That aped awn; athwart the air so swift 
Aa I hehald n Tery little boat 



irtho w 



It that m 



eat, 



Uodei the guidance of a angle [ulot. 

Who abonted, " Now ait thoa arriTed, fell aonl ? " 

Entering into this boat, they cross the Styx, and 
BOOS approach the other shore, where luridly pictur- 
esque in the ink-black atmosphere rise the red-hot 
walls and towers of the ci^ of Dis : — 

And the good MaataraaJd ; " Even now, my Son, 
The city draweth near whoso name is Dia, 
With the grave ci^zens, with the great throng." 

And I : " Ila mosqnoa olruady, Master, clearly 

1 VergiL 
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WitluD tbote in tlie vsUe; 1 diweni 

VermilioD, an if ianaioi; from the fire 
Theyvere." And he to me: " The fire eternal 

That kindles tliem vitliin mKke« ibem took red, 

Ai tlioa baholdect in this uelher Hell." 
Than wo arrived within the moats profmmd. 

That cinuniTallate that disconiolate city ; 

The vails appeared to me to be of iron. 
Not without making firm a drcnit wide. 

We cams onto a place where loud the [dlot 

Cried oat to lu, " Debark, bere is ths entranee." 
Uore than a thaasanil at tlie gates I saw 

Oot of the HeaTBTB rained down, who angril; 

Wen sa^ne, " Who is this that witboot deatik 
Qoea through the kingdom of the people dead i " 

And my HigsdaaB Master made a dgs 

Of wishing searedy lo sppak with tLeEQ' 
A little then they qoelled their great distlain, 

And uud : " Come thon alone, and he bei^one 

Who haa so boldly entered these dominions^ 
Let Mm retom alone by hia mad road ; 

Try, ifhsoan! forUioa sholt here remun. 

Who hast emoarted him throagh snoh dark reponi." 
TUnk, Reader, if I was discomforted 

At Dtterance of the ai onned words ; 

FoTDBTflr to return here I belieied. 

While not only Dante but Vergil himself stand in 
dismay before the closed gates of the city, and the 
threatening devils on the walls, they hear a roar 
like that of a mighty wind, and behold 1 over the 
waters of the Styx a celeatial messenger comes dry- 
shod, puts to flight the reoaleitrant devils, and open- 
68 
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ing the gates with a touch of hie wand, departs 
withoat having uttered a word. 

Entering the city, Dante Bees a vast cemetery 
covered with tombs, whence Issue flames, and in 
which are shut up the souls of those who denietl the 
immortality of the soul. Here occurs the celebrated 
scene between Dante and Farinata degli Uherti, 
who alone, after the battle of Montaperti, in 1260, 
when the victorious Ghibellines seriously contem- 
plated razing Florence to the ground, opposed the 
proposition and thus saved his native city from 
destruction. Here also Dante sees the father of hts 
friend, Guido Cavalcanti. 

In the centre of the cemetery yawna a tremen- 
dous abyss, which leads to the lower regions of 
Hell. Before they descend this, however, Vergil 
explains to Daute the various kinds of sins which 
are punished in Hell. Those he has seen hitherto 
(gluttony, licentiousness, avarice, wrath, and melan- 
cbolj') all belong to the category of incontinence ; 
those which are to come are due to malice, and 
harm not only oneself but others. The sixth circle, 
that of the heretics, in which they now are, forms 
a transition between the above two general divi- 
sions. In Circle VII., the next one below them, are 
punished the violent, subdivided into three classes: 
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1, those who were violent against their fellow- 
men, — tyrants, murderers, and robbere; 2, those 
who were violent against themselvee, — suicides and 
gamblers ; 3, those who were violent against God, 
nature, and art, — blasphemers, sodomites, and usu- 
rers. In Circles VIII. and IX. are the fraudident 
and ti-aitors, the various classes of which are given 
later. 

After this explanation, the two poets descend the 
Tochy cIi£F, and find at the bottom a blood-red river, 
where, guarded by centaurs, are plunged the souls 
of murderers and robbers, in various depths accord- 
ing to the heinousness of their cruelty and crimes. 
Crossing this stream they come to a dark and 
gloomy wood, composed of trees gnarled and twisted 
into all sorts of fantastic shapes, grimly recalling the 
contortions of a human body in pain, and covered 
with poisonous thorns. On the branches sit hideous 
harpies, half woman, half bird. Each of these trees 
contains the soul of a suicide. Dante, breahingoff a 
small branch, is horrified to see human blood slowly 
ooze from tlie break, while a biasing noise is heard, 
like that of escaping steam, which resolves itself 
finally into words. From these words he learns 
that tlie soul oont^ned in this tree is that of Pier 
delle Vigne, prime minister of Frederick U., who 
70 
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tells Ma sad and pathetio story, how he became tlie 
victim of alaiider and court-intrigue, and how, being 
unjustly imprisoned by his master, he committed 
suicide. 

Beyond this gruesome forest the wanderers come 
out npon a vast, sandy desert, utterly treeless, where 
they see many wretched souls, some lying supine, 
some crouching down in a sitting posture, some 
walking incessantly about, but all forever trying, 
though in vain, to ward off from their naked bodies 
countteas dakes of flame which fall slowly and stead- 
ily like enow 

" AmoDg the Alpa vhen the vind is still." 
Here are punished the blasphemers, violent against 
God ; usurers, violent against art ; and sodomites, 
violent against nature. Among the latter Daute 
recognizes and converses with his old friend, Bru- 
netto Latin i, who prophesies to him his future fame 
and his exile from Florence, — 

And ho to mo : '■ It thou thy star do follow, 
Thou canst not fail Ui«e of a glorioiu port, 
If well I jndged in the life baandfoL 

Al>d if I had not died so prematurel;, 

Seeing HeBTen thns benignant anto (hee, 
I Tonid luTO giien theo comfort in the work. 

Bat that ungrateful and tualignaut people,' 

' The PlorentluM. 
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Which of old time from Feoole deBoended, 
And nnaoks still of the momttain and the gnuutei 
Will make itself, for thy good deeds, thy foe ; 
And it is right ; for among orahbed sorbf 
It ill befits the sweet fig to bear fmit." 

To this Dante answers, — 

** If my entreaty wholly were fulfilled," 

Replied I to him, ** not yet wonld yon be 
In banishment from human nature placed ; 

For in my mind is fixed, and touches now 

My heart the dear and good paternal image 
Of yon, when in the world from hour to hour 

You taught me how a man becomes eternal ; 
And how much I am grateful, while I lire 
Behooves that in my language be discerned. 

What you narrate of my career I write. 

And keep it to be glossed with other text 
By a Lady ^ who can do it, if I reach her. 

This much will I hare manifest to yon ; 

Prorided that my conscience do not chide me, 
For whatsoever Fortune I am ready. 

Such handsel is not new unto mine ears ; 

Therefore let Fortune turn her wheel around 

As it may please her, and the churl his mattock.** 

The poets then descend the tremendous cliff lead« 
ing to Circle VUI. on the back of Geryon, a fan- 
tastic monster, with face of a good man, bat body 
of a beast, many-colored and covered over with 
complicated figures, being a symbol of the fraud 

^ Beatrice. 
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punislied in the next circle. Tliis Circle (VIII.) is 
BubJivided into ten concentric rings, or ditches, 
witL the door gradually descending to a well in the 
centre, thus resembling the circular rows of seats in 
an ani phi theatre, converging to the arena. In these 
ten male-bolge, as Dante calls them, i. e., evil pits, 
are ten different kinds of fraudulent, panderers, 
flatterers, those guilty of simony, false prophets, 
magicians, thieves, barterers (those who sell public 
offices), evil counselors, schismatics, and hypocrites, 
all punished with diabolic ingenuity, hewn asun- 
der by the sword, boiled in lakes of burning pitcb, 
bitten by poisonous snakes, wasted by dire and hid- 
eous disease. As an example of the horrors seen in 
these evil pits we give one vivid picture, that of the 
famous Troubadour Bertrand de Bom, who, having 
incited the young son of Henry 11. of England to 
rebel against his father, is punished in Hell by hav- 
ing his head cut off and carrying it in his hand : — 

Bat I Tenuuneil to look apon the crovd ; 

And «a« b thipg whieh I alioiilil be nfnid, 
'Without wnna f urthei proof, eren to recoiut, 

If it van not that cansoieace teasBnrea mo, 

That good FompanioD which emboldeni man 
Bonoath the hauberk of tta feeling pupQ. 

I trol; saw, aud idll I seem to see it, 

A trank without a head walk iu like manner 

Ai walked the othera uf the moomtal herd. 
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And by the bair it held Ihe liead disMTerad, 

Hung from the band id fashion of a lastets, 
And that apon lu gazed and Hud : " O me 1 ^' 

It of itself mode to itself a lamp, 

And tha; van two in odd and one in tvo ; 
How that can be, He knows who ao ordaint U. 

TVben it iru aome eloee to the bridge's toot, 
It lifted high its arm with alt the bead, 
To bring more eloaely nnto na ita wonla, 

Whieh were : " Bebald now the lore penalty, 

Tboa, vho doat brealbing go the dead beholding ; 
Behold if any be aa great aa thia. 

And ao that thon may carry neva of me, 

£now that Bertram de Bora am 1, the aama 
Who gate to tbo Young King tba enl aomfoli. 

I made the father and the son rebeUianai 
Achilopbal not more with Abaalom 
And David did with hie aocncaed goadinga. 

Beoauie I parted ponans ao nuited. 

Parted do I now bear tn; brain, alaa [ 
From ita beginning, which ia in thia trtuk, 

Thna ia obaened in me 



In the eighth pit are the souls of evil counBelors, 
so completely swathed in flames that their forms 
cannot be seen. Dante's attention is especially at- 
tracted to one of these moving flames, with a double- 
tipped point, which proves to contain the souls of 
Diomede and Ulysses, who, as they had once been 
together in fraud, are now inseparable in punish- 
ment. This story of his last voyage and final ship- 
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WT«ck, told by TJIyaseg, how in his old age, weary 
of the monotony of home life and longing to know 
the secret of the great Western ocean, he set sail 
with his old companions, is full of imaginative 
grandeur, — 

When nmr the fiome tnd come iiDto that point, 
Where to my lender it Beamed dms and pl&ce, 
After tbis f astuon did I hear him ■peak : 

" ye, who are twofold within one fiie, 

If I deterred of yon, while I wu liriit^, 
If I deaerred of f on or much or little 

Wlwn in Uie world I wrote the lofty versei, 
Do not more on, bat one of yon declare 
Wliitlier, being loat, he went away to die." 

Thra of the antique Same the gi«ater horn, 
Mnrmsring, b«^an to w>Te itielf about 
Greo u • flame doth which the wind falagnf^ 

TbHWifUTward, the innimit to and fro 

HoTing B< if it wen the ton^e that (pake. 
It Dttered fortli a Toiee, and eaid ; " Whan I 

From Ciroe had departed, who eoneealed ms 
More than a year there near nnto GaSCa, 
Or ever jet .^neaa named it so. 

Nor fondneie for my »an, nor reyerenee 

For roj old father, nor the doe affection 
Wbioh joyous ihould bare made Peuelape, 

Could orercome witliin me the desire 

I bad to bo exporienoed of the world. 
And of tke lice and lirtne of mankind ; 

Bat I put forth on the high open sea 

With one aole ship, and that imnll company 
By whieb I never bod deserted been. 
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Both of tlie sborei I aa« aa f ai ai Spun, 
Fat aa Mocmco, and the iala af Sordei. 
And the othen which that saa bathes round abont* 

I and mj companj were old and slow 

When at that narrow passage ws arrired 
Where Hercules ha Undmarks set aa eignals,' 

That man no farther onward should advenCnra. 
On the Tight hand behind me left 1 SbtUIb, 
And en the other already hod left Canta. 

' O brothers, who amid a hundred thousand 
Psrila,' I said, ' have oome unto the West, 
To this BO uicousiderable vigil 

Whidb ia remaining of jour aenaea atill 

Be je unwilling to deny the knowledge, 
Following the son, of the unpeopled world. 

CoDuder ;e the seed from whieh ye sprang ; 
Ye were not made to live like unto brutei, 
Bet far purmit of Tirtae and of knowledge.* 

So eager did I render my eumpaDioDS, 

With this brief exhortatlun, for the Toy^e, 
That then I hardly could have held them back. 

And having turned our eterti unto the morning. 

We of the oars made winge for our mad flight, 
Evermore gaining on the larboard side. 

Already all the atan of the other pole 

The night bsheld, and ours so very low 
It did not rise above the ocean floor. 

Five times rekindled and oa man; quenched 

Bad been the splendour andemeath the nuNm, 
Since we had entered into the deep piaa, 

When there appeared to us a monntoin, dim 



1 Tlie StnitB of Oibraltai. 
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Wrom distance, and ItKCtned to me to Ugh 
Aa I had aeyer saj one bebeld. 

Jojfnl weiw wr, sad Kioti it tamed to Heeinn)t ; 
For out of tba new land a vhitlwind km, 
Aod smote DpoD the fore pui of tbe Khip, 

Time tim«a it made her whiil with all the waters, 
At the fourth timo it made the stem uplift, 
And the prow downirard ga, aa pleased Amtlier, 

UdUI tbe sea abore ui closed again." 

In the centre of tbe amphitheatre of Male-bolge 
is a deep and vast well, guarded by gianta, one of 
wbom takes the poets in his arms and deposits them 
at tbe bottom. Here they fiud the ninth and last 
circle, where in four divisions the traitors against 
relatives, friends, country, and benefactors, are fixed 
(like flies in amber) in a solid lake of ice, swept 
by bitter, cold winds. Among the traitors to their 
cotmtry Dante sees one man who is gnawing in re- 
lentless rage at the head of another fixed in the ice 
in front of him. Inquiring the cause of this terri- 
ble cruelty, Dante hears the following story, couched 
in language which Goethe has declared to be with* 
out an equal in all poetry : — 

ffis numth uplifted from bis grim repast, 

TKat ainaet, wipiag it apon the hair 

Of die same head that he behind had natUd. 
TheB lia began : " Thoa wilt that I renew 

Tlie desiterate grief, whioh wrings my keait alieadj 

To think of only, ere I apeak of it ', 
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Bnt if ray words be seed that mfty bear fmit 
Of infamy to the tnutor vhom I gnaw, 
Speaking and weeping ehalt thou ue together. 

I know Dot who thoo art, nor by what mode 

Thoa hast come down here ; bat a Florantino 
Thou leeniert to me truly, vheo I hear Uiee. 

TboD haat to know I WM Connt Ugolino,' 

And thii one wu Roggteri the Anhtnshop ; 
Now I will tell thee why I am such a neighbor. 

That, by eSect of hie malidoua thanghta, 
Tnuting in him I was made prinoner, 
And aflsr put to death. I need not say ; 

Bnt ne'eitbeleae what (hon canst Dot have beard, 
That ia to say, how cruel was my deatli, 
Hearahalt thoa, and ahalt know if he haawionged me. 

A narrow perforatiou in the mew. 

Which bean becanae of me the title of Famine, 
And in which othen still must be looked tip, 

Had ahown me through its opening many moooa 
Already, when I dreamed the eiil dresm 
Which of the f ntme rent for me the TeiL 

Thii one appeared to me as lord and maitar. 

Hunting the wolf and whelps upon the monntain 
For which the Piaana cannot Lueoa aee. 

With alanth-hoands gaunt, and eager, and well ttnined, 
Oanlandi with Sismondi and Lonfranchi 
He bad sent ont before him to the front. 

After brief coarse seemed unto roe toiespont 

The father and the aoos, and with sharp tnahe* 
It seemed to me I aav thmr flanks ripped open. 

< Count Ugolino della Gherardesca was Podesti of Fiu. With 
■ two 1008 and grandsoiiB he was thrown into a tower and starred 
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WIwD I befoTB tbe marrow wita awake, 

Moaoltig amid their aleep I heard mj aons 

Who witb lue vere, and aHking after bra&d. 
Onul indeed art tboa, if ;ot tlioa grieva not, 

Thinking of what my heart forebc-ied me. 

And ireep'st thoa not, vhat ait thou wont to veep at ? 
Hey vere avake now, and the hour drew nigh 

At vUch our food Dud to be bnnigbt to ni, 

Aod throogh hii dreun iras each one apprehenmira ; 
And I beard locking up the under door 

Of the horrible tower ; whereat without a word 

I gazed into tbe facei of my aona. 
I wept not, I vithin lo tamed to atone ; 

They wept ; and darling Lttla *""<"' mine 

Said : ' Thon doat gaze bo, father, what doth aU thee ? ' 
Still not a tear I shed, nor aniwer made 

All of that day, nor yet tbe night theieaf ter. 

Until another san roae on the world. 
A* DOW a little glimmer made its way 

Into the dolorona prison, aorl t saw 

Upon fonr faoe» my own rary aspect. 
Both of my handa in agony I hit ; 

And, thinking that I did it from deaira 

Of eating, on a sodden they nproee, 
And uid tliey ; ' Father, mnch leaa pain 't will giTe na 

If than do eat of ne 1 thyself didit clothe na 

Witb this poor fleah, and do thon Mrip it off.' 
I calmed me then, not to make them more tad. 

That day we all were nlent, and the noit. 

Ah I obdonta earth, wherefore didst thou not open ? 
When we bod come onto the fonrth day, Gaddo 

Thi«w himself down oatatrelched before my feet, 

Saying, ' Mj father, why dost thon not help me f ' 
And there he died ; and, aa thon seeit me, 
79 
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I saw the Ouoe twll. one by 

Th* fifth day snd tbn sixth ; vhenoe 1 betook me, 
Alnady blind, t« groping over esoli, 

And thne days oalled them after they were dead ; 

Then fannger did vhat mctow oonld not do." 
Wkni fas had said this, with hii eyea diitortad. 

The mstohed sknll reaumed he vich hia teeth, 

Which, M a dog*«, apon the bone wero gtrong. 



AmTing at the very bottom of Hell, the poets 
see the body of Lucifer fixed in the centre thereof 
(which is at the same time the centre of the earth 
and o£ the universe), with its upper part projecting 
into the freezing air. This monstrous figure, as hid- 
eous now as it lia,d been beautiful before his revolt 
gainst God, has three pair of wings and three 
heads, in the mouths of which he tears to pieces 
the three arch-traitors, Judas, Brutus, and Cassius, 

The wanderers climb along the hairy sides of Lu- 
cifer and finally reach a cavity which corresponds 
to the lowest part of Hell, and up into which are 
thrust the legs of the monster. They have thus 
passed the centre of earth and are now in the other 
or southern hemisphere. Making their way upward 
along the course of a stream they finally come out 
into the open air, where the mount of Purgatory 
rises sheer up from the surface of the great southern 
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The firflt cantos of the " Purgatorio " are of won- 
derful beauty, and their loveliness la heightened by 
contrast, coming as it does after the darkneas, filth, 
and horrors of Hell. Issuing from the subterra- 
nean passage just hefore sunrise, the poets see 
before them a vaat expanse of aea, lighted up by 
the soft rays of Venus, the morning star, and grad- 
ually becoming brighter as the dawn advances : — 

SwMt cdIout of tbe oriental utppliice, 

Thkt wu iipgalJiered in tbe daadlsBa upMt 
Of the pnre air, as far aa the fiist circle, 

Unbi mine ejes did reeammence delight 

Soon u 1 iuaed fifth from the dead sic, 

WUoh had with sadnesB GUed mine eyes and biesit. 

Tbe beaateouB planet, that to love incites, 
Waa making nil the orient to lai^h, 
Tailing the Piahee that were in her eaooH. 

T* tbe right hand I tnmed, and fixed my mind 
Upon the other pole, and aaw fonz atani 
Ne'er leen before lave by the primal people. 

Rajoiding in their flameleta seemed the heaien. 
O than aeptentrional and widowed Bite, 
Became tboa art. deprived of seeing these I 

Aa they stand watching this scene, a venerable 
old man (Cato, the guardian of the island) ap- 
proaches and tells them to go to the seashore and 
wipe off tbe stains of Hell with tbe reeds that grow 
there: — 
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t noognised the i 
AJoDK the solitary plaii 



nbliag of the ai 



■o the I oat road rstunw. 
And till be Giid> it seeiua to go la Ttuo. 

A* laaD u we were oome to where the dew 
Fights with the huh, sbd, being id a put 
Where shadow falls, little oTaporatet, 

Both of hii haods npon the gran oatHpre>4 
In gentle manner did m; Uaater place ; 
Whence I, who of bii action waa awue, 

Extended luito bim m; learfnl cheeks ; 

There did he make in me iincOTetcd wholly 
That has whiah Dell had ooiered up in me. 

Then came wa down npon the desert shore 
Which never yet saw navigate ita waten 
Any that afterward had known retom. 

There be begirt me u the ether pleated ; 
O martellotu 1 for even as be culled 
The humble plant, such it sprang ap agun 

Suddenly there where he uprooted it. 

As they linger by the seaside, they see a bright 
light far off over the waters, which, as it approaches, 
turns out to be a boat wafted by angelic wings and 
bearing to Purgatory the souls of the saved, among 
them a musician, a friend of Dante's, who at his 
request sings one of the poet's own songs : — 

Alieady had the son the horiioD reached 

WboK circle of meridian covers o'er 
Jenualem with ita most lofty ptdnt. 
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And uigbt tbnt opposite to him rsToIvea 

Waa isBuing forth fnun Ganges with the SobIm 
Th&t fall from out her haDd vhea ahe eicoedeth j 

So that the wliite ajid ths Termilion oheekB 
Of beaaciful Adtotii, There I iroa, 
By too great age vere cbejiging loto orange. 

We (till were on the border of the sea, 

Like people vho are thinking of Oieir road. 
Who go in heart, and vith the body stay ; 

And lo I U when, apoD the approach of marniag, 
Through the groHs vapours Mara grows fiery rod 
Domi in the West npon the ooean floor. 

Appeared to me — m&y I again behold it ! — 
A light along the sea so swiftly coming, 
Ita taotion by no flight of wing is equalled ; 

Ftom which when I a little had withdrawn 

Uine eyes, that I might question ray Condnotor, 
Again I saw it brighter grown and larger. 

Then on emoh side of it appesxed to me 

I knew not what of white, and nndemeath it 
Little by little there came forth aaother. 

Hy Master yet had ottered not a word 

While the first whiteness into wings nnfolded i 
But when be clearly recognised the pilot, 

H« eried : " Uake haste, make haste, to bow the knee I 
Bsbold the Angel of Ood I fold thou thy hands I 
Henceforward shalt thou see snch offioenl 

See how he icometh human arguments, 
So that nor oar he wants, nor other sail 
Than his own wings, between so distant ihotM. 

8oe how he holds tiem pointed up to hesTen, 
fanning the oir witli the eternal pinions. 
That do not moult themselves like mortal hut t " 
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Then u still ne&rer and more near na came 

Tfae Bird Diyios, more radiimt be appeared, 
So that near by the eye coold oot eodore him. 

Bat down I cast it ; and he eame to abore 
With a small veaael, Tery iwift and light, 
So that the iratar Bwollowed naaght thereof. 

Upon the tVera atood the Celestial Pilot ; 
Beatitude aeemed written in hia face, 
And mora than a hundred spiriM nt vithin. 
" Jn txilu Itrad dt jEgyplo ! " 

They chanted all together in one voice, 
With irhatao in that pulm ia after written. 

Then made he u^ of holy rood upon them. 
Whereat all caat themselTee npon the shore, 
And he departed swiftly as he eame. 

The throng which still remained there nnfamiliar 

Seemed with the place, all roond about them ga^ng, 
Ai one who in new matteni makes easay. 

On every aide waa darting forth the day 

The aun who had with hie reoplendent ihafta 
Prom the mid-heaTen obosed forth the Capiicom, 

When the new people lifted np their faces 
Towards na. sajing to us : " If ye know, 
Show na the way to go onto the mountain." 

And aniwer made Virgilius : "YebelieTC 

Perchance that we hare knowledge of this place, 
Bat we are etrangeis even aa yonrseWss. 

Jnst now we came, a little while before yen, 

Another way, which waa lo rongh and MiMp, 
That monuting will henceforth seem sport to na." 

The snols who bad, from aeeing me draw breath, 
Become aware that I waa still ntive, 
Pallid in their asLonishmeDt became ; 



Andaattj 



enger 



who bean the uliie 
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The people throng to lUten to the i 

And DO one sbuwa tumseli afraid of OTDwding, 
So at the ai|;ht of me atoed iQotioiU«Ba 

Tbooe fortanate Bpiriu, all of them, an if 

Obliiimii to go and moke tlieni fair. 
One fTDm among them saw I taxainE forward, 

A> to embrace me, with moh great affeotioii, 

That it incited me to do the like. 

empty (hadowB, sare in aipeot only ! 

Three times behind it did I oloep my hands, 
As oft retimed with them to my own breait I 

1 think with wonder I depicted me ; 

Whereat the shadow mniled and backward draw ; 

And I, pnraning it, pressed farther fonranL 
Qently it said that I sbonld stay my steps ; 

Than knew 1 who it was. and I entreated 

That it would stop awhile to speak with me. 
It made reply to me : *' Even as T lored thee 

In mortal body, to I Iotb tboo free ; 

Therefore I slop ; but wlierefore goest thoa ? " 
*' My own Caaella I to return onoe more 

There where I am, I make this journey," said I ; 

" Bnt how from Ibee hai ao much time been taken ? " 
And he to me : "No ontrage has been dons me, 

If he who takes both whea and whom he pleases 

Has many times denied to mo this pass^e, 
For of a righteona will his atm is made. 

Be, sooth to say, for three months past has taken 

Wboeret wished to ontar with all peace ; 
Whence I, who now had tnmed nnto that shore 

Where salt the waters of the Tiber grow, 

Benignantly by him have been reoeirod. 
Unto that ontlet now his wing is pointed, 
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Becanie far erermore Rssemble there 

Thoae wliu tow'rda Acheron du not descenJ." 

And I : " If Home oew law take not from tbes 
Memory or practioo of the long of Iotb, 
Wlitcb lued to qaiet in me nil my longings, 

Thee maj it pieaae to comfort therewithal 

Somewh&t this »oal of mine, that witb it« bod; 
Hitherward ooming a bo mnch distreHAod-" 
" Lovt, thai icithin inj mind discouria with ne," ' 
Forthwith begKD be lo melodional;, 
Tbe melody witbiti me stiU a Bounding. 

My Master, &nd mjielf, and all that people 

Which witli hink were, appeared ob vatiflGed 
Ab if naught else might touch the mind of &ny- 

We all of n« wen moieleBS and attentive 

Unto Lis notes ; and lo I the gisvo old man, 
' EiclaimiDg: " What is this, ye laggard spirits ? 

What ne(;Ugenos, what standing still is this ? 

liun to the mountain to strip oS the slongb, 
Tliat lets not God be manifeBt to yuu." 

Ereu aa when, coUeetiDg gniu or tares, 

The doTes, toj^ther at their pasture met. 
Quiet, nor showing their aocustoraed pride. 

If angbt appear of which they are afraid, 
Upon a sudden leave their food slone. 
Because they are assailed by greater cai« ; 

So that fresh company did I behold 

The song relinquish, and go towards the hill. 
As one who goes, and knows not whithenrordi 

Nor was onr own departure less in hsste. 

Thus rebuked by Cato for delaying, even thus 
' This is the flnrt line of the second caruane of Dante's Banquet. 
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innocently, their first duty, which U to purge away 
their sins, the company of spiiits breaks up, and 
Dante and Vergil make their way to the mountain 
of Purgatory, which lifts its seven terraces almost 
perpendicularly from the sea. 

Before reaching the first of these terraces, how- 
ever, they {KISS over a steep and rocky slope. Ante- 
purgatory, as it may be caUed, where linger the 
souls of those who, although saved, neglected, their 
repentance till late in life, or who died in contumacy 
with Holy Church. Among the latter Danto sees 
Alanfred, the unfortunate son of Frederick II., 

" Beautiful and of noble aspect," 
who was slain at Benevento, in 1266, and likewise 
Buoncoute da Montefeltro, who was killed in the 
battle of Campaldino (1289), and whose account 
of the post-mortem fate of his body is singularly 
impressive : " There is nothing like it in literature," 
Bays Ruskin : — 

And I to bim : " What Tiolence or what chance 
Led thoe aatra; so far ftom Campaldino, 
That neiurhaa thy sepaltare bevn known ?" 
" OK," he replied, " at Caaentino'i foot 

A river omueB D&med Archiano, bom 
Above the BenniCaee in Apennine. 
There vbeie the name thereof becoiueth void ' 
I Vbare llie Anbiano loses its daidb bj flowing Into the Amo. 
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Did I amve. pierced tbn)a);li and tbrongli (^^ throat. 

Fleeing on foot, and liloodfing' tlie pluia ; 
There m; Bigbt lost I, tuid my m 

Ceased in the name of Mar;, and theraat 

1 fell, vid tenantleafi my £esh r^mtuned. 
Tnitb will I speak, repeat it to the liTmg ; 

God'a Angel took me up. and he of bell 

Shouted : ' O thou froiu heaven, «h; doat tbmi wb me f 
^lon b«BTeat a«aj the eternal part ot him, 

For one poor little tear, tliat takes bim froni me ; 

Bnt Tith the reat I 'II deal in otber fashion ! ' 
Well knowest tboo how m the air is gatbeied 

That humid vaponr which to tratet tDrm, 

Soon 8B it risea where the cold doth grasp it. 
He joined that evil will, whioh aye seeks evil, 

To intellect, and moved the mist and wind 

By means of power, which his own nature gate ; 
Theraafter. wben tbe day was spent, the valley 

From PratomsgiH> to tbe g^teat yoke ' oorered 

With fog, and made tbe heaven above iatoDt, 
So that tbe pregnant air t« wat«r cban^d j 

Down fell tbe nun, and to tbe gullies cams 

WbaWer of it earth tolerated not ; 
And aa it nungled witb tbe mighty toneula, 

Towards the royal river with anob speed 

It headloDK roahed, tbat uotbing held it back. 
My tnwen body near onto ita outlet 

The robnst Archian found, and into Amo 

Thrnst it, and looaened from my breast the aroM 
I made of me, wben agony o'eroome me ; 

It rolled me on tbe books and on the bottom. 

Then with its booty covered and begirt raa." 

' Kdge «( the Apetminc*. 
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After leaving Biionconte, Dante and Vergil make 
their way upward and finally come across the spirit 
o{ Sordello, tlie famous troubadour, a native of 
IVIantna and thus a fellow-citizen of Vergil, The 
cordiality with which they greet each other gives 
Dante an opportunity to vent his indignation at 
the discord existing in Italy : — 

Ah! lervlle Italy, giiera hostelry I 

A ship withoat a pilot in great tempsstt 
Vo Lad; thoa of ProviuceB, bat brothel 1 

That noble eoat wb» bo impatient, only 

At the sveet Hoond of bie own native land. 
Id make its citizen glad welcome there ; 

And Dov vilhiu thee are not wilhoat war 

Thf tiring ones, and one doth gnaw the other 
Of those vhom one vail and one fone shut in I 

Search, metohed one, ell round aboat the shores 
Tby seaboard, and then look within tby bosoiD, 
If any part of thee enjoyeth peaeel 

As night is coming on, during which upward pro- 
gress cannot be made, Sordello conducts Dante and 
Vergil to a pleasant valley : — 

Little had WB withdrawn ns from that ptaoo, 

When I peroeiTBd the mount wag botlowed ont 
In faahion as the valleys here ore hollowed. 
" Thithanrard," eud that shade, " will we repur. 
Where of itaelf the bill-aide makes a lap, 
And there for the new daj will we await." 
'T wilt bill and plun there was a wbding path 
6!) 
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Wliich led tu to the m 
Wliere dies die border 



a of that dell, 
re diAU half avay. 
Gold and fine silver, and soarlet and peul-white, 
The Indinn wood resplendent and serene, 
Fraib emetsld tiie moment it is broken, 
By herbage and bj flowers within that hollow 

Planted, each one in colour would be Tanqniihed, 
&» b; ila greater laaqoiahed is the leas. 
Nor in that plane had nature painted only, 

Bat of the Bweetneis of a tbousaad odoaia 
Hade there a mingled {ngraiioe and tmknown. 
" Salot Btgina," on the gr«n and flowen 

There seated, lining, apirita I beheld, 
Which were not Tioble outnde the TaUay. 

Here Sorddlo points out the sotik of mighty princes 
who left deep traces in the history of the times, 
among them the Emperor Kudo]ph of Germany, 
Peter of Aragon, Philip HI. of France, and 

" The moDsich of the siiuplB life," 

Henry III. of England. The scene that follows is 
one of the most celebrated as well as one of the 
most beautiful passages in the "Divine Comedy": — 

T was now the hoar that tornetli back desire 

Id those who sail the aea, and melts the heart. 

The day they We said to their aweet friaiuli farawall, 

And the new pitj^m penetrates with lore. 
If he doth bear from far away a. bell 
That seemeth to deplore the dying day, 

When I began to make of no avail 
90 
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Hy hearing, and to watcli one of the sonb 
UprUea, tLat begged attentioD with its hand. 

It JOTned sod lifted upward both its polmi, 
I'lxiiig its ejet npon the orient, 
Ab if it said to Qod, " Naught else I care for." 
" Te ladi ante " so devoutly iwued 

Forth from ila month, and with inch dnloet notw, 
It made ms inae forth from my own mind, 

Atid then the others, iweetl; and deioutly, 

Aoeompanied it through all the hymn entire, 
Ha*inK their eyea on the mpemat wheels. 

H«i«, Reader, fix thine eyes well on the truth. 
For now indeed ao snbtile ia the veil, 
Sorely to penetrate within ia easy. 

I nw that army of the genlle-bom 

Thereof terward in sileDoe npwaid gaia, 
Ai if in expectation, pale and humble ; 

And from on high coroe forth and down descend, 
I saw two Ai^els with two flaming tworda, 
Troncated and deprived of their points. 

Green as the Uttle leaEets jost now bom 

Their garments were, which, by their verdant plniom 
Beaten and blown abroad, they trailed behind. 

One jnit above ni came to take his station, 
And one descended to the opposite bank. 
So that the people were contained between them. 

Clearly in them discerned I the blond head ; 
But in their faces waa the eye bewildered, 
As factdty ooofonaded by excess. 
" FVom Mary's bosom both of them have oome," 
Sordello aaid, " as gnardiana of the valley 
Against the serpent, that will come anon." 

Whenapon 1, who knew not by nhat road, 

01 
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Tnmeil roniiil Kbont, uid oloielT drew mjwlf. 
Utterly Itulbb, to tlie fmlbl^l ihouldcn. 



Mj greedy ejei still wandenxl up to heaien, 



Still to that point when alov 



'ethei 



Etgd u a wheel the Dearest to ita arle. 

And my Coudaotor : " Sod, what dost thoii gaze at 

Up there ? " And I to him : " At thoae thrae torcbea 
With whioh thia hithar pola ■> aU oo Gre." 

Aod he to me : " The four regplendent star* 

Thoa laweat tfaia marning ue dovn jondor lov, 
And (lieie hare monnted np to vhsre those were." 

Ai ha vas speaking, t« himself Sordollo 

Drev him, and uid. " Lo there oar AdTenarjl" 
And pointed with hia finger to look ddthM. 

Upon the ude on which the little Talley 

No barrier hatfa, a serpent vu : peTohanee 
The aame which ^tb to Eva the bitter food. 

Twixt gTsas and flowera cante on the evil atreak, 
Tnming at time* its head aboat, and licking 
Ita baak like to a beast that smoothes ilaelt. 

I did not Bee, and therefore cannot say 

Hov the oeleatiol falcons 'gau to moi«, 

Bat well I saw that the? were both in motion. 

Heating the air deft by their verdant wings. 

The aerpent fled, and ronnd the Angel* wbaeUd, 
Up to their gtationa flying haok alike. 

After conversing with several friends whom he 
meetB here, Dante falle aaleep and is carried, thus 
unconscious, by Lucia (symbol o£ divine grace) to 
the gate of Purgatory proper. When he awakes 
the sun is two hours high. Three steps lead to the 
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gate, one dark and broken, symbol of a " broken 
and a contrite heart " ; one of smooth, white mar- 
ble (confession}, and one purple (repentance). 
Oa the threshold of diamond (the immoyable foun- 
dation of Holy Church) sits an angel with a aword 
and two keys ; with the former he cuts seven P's on 
Dante's forehead (alluding to the Latin word for 
rin, peccatum'), and with the latter he opens tiie 
gate, which as it swings open sends forth a sound 
of heavenly music : — 



TtiM pnfilled ths portoli of the laored door, 

Eiduming : "EDter; but I giie ;au muning 
^liat forth mtnnu vhoerer Icxtka behind''^ 

And vhen apon their hinges were taraed roDnd 



Thed 



laof tl 



Which lue of metal, mamiTS 

Boand not ki loud, noi ao discordiuit Memed 
Taipei^ whsD wni ta'ea from it the good 
Metelliu, nherefore mesgre it remained.' 

At tha fint thDnder-p«al I tamed attentiTe, 
And " Tt ZJeun laudamiu " teemed to hear 
In voiceB miagled with sweet tuelixl;. 

Biactl; mch an iraigv readeied me 

That which I heard, >a ve are wont to oatoh. 
When people singing with the organ stand ; 

For DOW we bear, and now hear not, the words. 



* AlloaiDD to ths defense b; Metollos of the Roman treaanrj 
■ the Tarpaiau hill, when Cosar tohbed it. 



r 
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In Terrace I. are punished the proud, crushed be- 
neath enormouB weighte. On the side uf the motm- 
tain wall are aculptured wonderful bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting examples o£ humility ; especially famous is 
the one which telU the etory of Trajan's justice, a 
story which led Pope Gregory to make a prayer to 
God, who granted it, for the release of the pagan 
emperor's soul from hell : — 

llsra the high glory of the RoniaD Prince 
Was chrtHiicled, wbose great beneRaBDce 
MoTed Gregory to kiv ^rsat Tiototy ; 

T ia of the Emperor Trmjan I am speaking j 
And a poDC widov at his bridle etoocl. 
In attitude of weeping and of grief. 

Aiotmd about him seemed it thronged and full 
Of oavaliHis. and the aagles in the gold 
AboTe them vioibl; in the vind went mantig. 

The vrelohed woman in the mid»t of iheee 

Seemed to b« saying : *' Qive me Tengeance, Lord, 
For my dead son, for whom my heart ia breaking." 

And ha to aniwer bar: " Now wait until 

J ihall retom." And she : " Hy Lord," like on* 
In whom grief ia impatient, " ihooldat thou not 



RetDm f " And ha : 



> shall be where 1 ai 



WUlgi 



it thee-" And she : " Qood deed of othen 



What boots it thee, if thon neglect thine own P " 
hence he : " Now comfort thee, for it behoTOS mo 
That I discharge my duty ere I move i 
Jnatiee so wills, and [Mty doth retain ma." 
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H« wbo on DO new Ihjag baa ever looked 

Wm the sreatoc of tliu viiible limgiuige, 
Norel to ■», for here iC is not fonnd. 

Further on in the same terrace they see similar 
eoulptures representing examples of punished pride, 
such as the fall of Lucifer, and the destruction of 
Niobe. In each of the following terraces these ex- 
amples of sin and the opposite virtue are given, 
represented, however, by various means. 

Among the proud, Bante sees the miniature- 
painter, Oderisi of Adubbio, who pronounces those 
worda on the vanity of earthly fame, which have 
been proverbial : — 

O Hum vun glory oE the bnniiui povera, 

Bow little gieeu upon thy aiintioit liners, 
If 't be not foilowsd by an age of gronanen 1 

In {Munting' Cimabue thought that he 

Should hold the field, now Giotto has the cry, 
So tliftt the other's fame u growing dim. 

So has one Ouido from the otbor taken 

The glory of our tongae. and he perchance 

Im bom, who from the nest oIulII cliase them botki 

Nanght ii this mundane nmiour but a breath 

Of wind, that oomeB now tbis way and nor that, 
And changes name, because it ohangea aide. 

Pasding through Terrace 11., where the envious 
sit satUy against the rocky wall, with their eye-lida 
sewn together, and Terrace III., where the wrath- 
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ful are shrouded in a black, stifling mist, the poets 
reach Terrace IV., where the slothful are pun- 
ished. Here Vergil explains the apparent paradox 
that love is the root of all evil as weD as good. 
Lovo, he says, is the desire for BometMng ; desire 
for those things which harm others ; i. e., love for 
evil produces pride, envy, and wrath. These are 
punished in the first three terraces. lusufScient 
desire or love for that which is good, i. e., God, is 
punished in Terrace IV., that of the " slothful in 
weU-doing " ; excessive desire for merely earthly 
things, which are not evil in themselves, but only 
in their excess, produces avarice, gluttony and 
licentiousness ; these are punished in the last three 



Ascending now to Terrace V., Dante sees the 
souls of Pope Adrian and Hugh Capet, founder of 
the long dynasty of the kings of France, who gives 
a brief but admirable simimary of the development 
of the monarchy in France. As they are walking 
along this terrace, suddenly a mighty earthquake 
shakes the whole mountain, and while Dante is still 
filled with amazement and dread at this strange 
phenomenon, they are overtaken by the Spirit of 
^ Statius, who explains the cause of the earthquake, 
' telling how, when a soul has been completely purged 
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of its sins, and the time of its redemption has ar- 
rived, it rises spontaneouslj from its place, and joy- 
fully makes its way toward tlie heavens above, while 
Uie whole mountain rejoices with him, and the spirits 
along the slope above and below cry out : " Glory 
to God in the highest ! " 

SCatiiis now accompanies Dante and Vergil and 
all three mount to Terrace VI., where the gluttons 
are punished, being worn to skin and bone by hun- 
ger and thirst, which are only increased by the sight 
of waterfalls and trees laden with fruit. The last 
terrace is swathed in flames of fire, within which 
move about the hcentious. Here Dante sees many 
&II10IIB poets, and greets with especial joy Guido 
Gninicelli of Bologna, who, he says, was 

The futher 
Ot me tai of mj betters, who hod eTer 
I^actiaed tbe nreot sod graoioiu ihTmeB of lore. 

Through this wall of living flame, Dant«, too, must 
pass before he can reach the summit of Purgatory. 
Hia spirit, indeed, is willing, but his flesh is weak ; 
be hesitates long before daring to enter the fiery 
furnace. Vei^ urges him on in the tenderest 



« torment, bat nnt deAtb, 
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ir thse, remomber I uid if I 
On German have Bafelj- guided tliee 
What BhaU 1 do now I urn nearer God ? 
BaliBTe for certain, shoiildit thou stand a fall 

It could Dot make tbee bald a uug-Ie bair. 

And if perohawM llion thick that I deceive lhe«, 
Drav near to it, and pat it to the proof 
With thine ovn hands npon thy garment's him. 

Nov la; aside, now la; aside all Fear, 

Tmn hitherwmrd, and onirard come seooraly ;" 
And I still modonlesa, and 'gainat m; eonicietiMl 

Seeing me stand itill motionlen and ■tabbom, 

Somewhat distnrbed he said : " Now look thoa, Son, 
Twist Beatrioe and thee there is this walL" 

As at the name of Thisbe oped bis lids 

The dpng P;rsnias, and gazed upon her. 
What time the molberr; becsme TermilioD, 

Even thus, my obdaraoy being softened, 

1 tamed to m; wise Qnide, hearing the name 
That in m; momor; svennore ia welling. 

Wberaat he wagged his head, and said : " How now t 
Shall we sta; on this side ? " then smiled as om 
Does at a child who 'i vanqaished b; an apple. 

Tlian into the fire in front of me be entered. 
Beseeching Statini to come after me, 
Who a long wa; before divided Da. 

When I was in it, into molten glasa 

I woold bare caet me to refresh m;Mlf, 
So without measnre vas the burning there I 

And m; sweet Father, to eneoaroge me. 
Discoursing still of Beatrice went on. 
Saying : " Her e;e» I seem to see alreadj I " 
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A voiiM, tlist OD the otliei skde w 
Diieeted as, and we, attent a] 
Od that, camB forth where tiu) » 
* Vmitt, benedidi Palrii mn'," 

SoDoded within ■ epleadoiir, irhieb vas there 
e me, and I could not look- 
Above this last teiTace stretches out the lovely 
Earthly Paradise, but before the poets can reach it 
night comes on, and Dante sleeps on the steps, 
guarded by Vergil and Statius, as a flock is watched 
over by its shepherd. The passage which describeB 
this scene, and Dante's vision, b a beautiful one : — 



And ere in all its pnrti (mmeaenrable 

The horizon of one napect hud beoome, 
And Night her bonndleaa dispeusadon held. 

Each of na of a ttair had mads hU bed ; 

BsoaoM the nature of the looant took From na 
The power of ctimbint;, more than the delight 

Even aft in mminatin^ paosiTe grow 

The gooU, who have been swift ao 

Upon the monnt^D-tops ere the; were ted, 

Hnahed in tho idiBdow. while the ion ia hot, 

Watched by the herdimon, who npon his ataCF 
Is leaning, and in leaning lendeth them ; 

And as the ebepherd, lodging ont of doors, 
PoMea the night beside hia quiet floek, 
Watehing that do wtld beast ma; Matter it, 

Saoh at that hoar were wB, all three of oo, 

I like the goat, and like the herdsmen tbej, 
Begirt on this side and on that by nioka. 
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Littls oanld there be seen of thiogt nthaot ; 
But thiDDgh that little I beheld the atan 
More lumimODi aod latest ihta their vont. 

Thiu mmiiutiiig, Bud beholding theUi 

Sleep aeiiAd upon me, — sleep, that ottenUmea 
Before a deed i* done has tiding* of it. 

It »as die hour, 1 Ihink, wheu from the Eaet 
Pint on tlie mouutaiu Citberea beamed. 
Who vith the fire of lore seetos alwajs bonuDK ; 

YoDthfnl and beaatiful in dieanu metbought 
1 SAv a ladj valking in a meadov, 
Oalbering Soven ; and oaging she -mx SB;iat; : 
" Kao* whosoever ntaj my narae deioaad 

That I am Leah, and go monng round 
My beaateoos bands to make mysetf a garland- 
To please me at the mirror, here I deck me, 
Hat nerer does my atster Ra«hel leave 
Her luoking-glan and sitWth all da; long. 

To see her beauteoua eyes as eager is she, 
As I am to adorn me with m; handa ; 
Her, seeing, and me, doing saluGea." 

And now before the anteloean eplendoDra 

That nnto pilgrimi the more gratefnl riM, 
As home-retnming, lees remote tbej lodge. 

The darkness fled away on every side, 

And elnmbec witli it : whereapon I niae, 
Seeing already the great Maaten risen. 
" That apple sweet, which throogh so many brancfaea 
The care of mortab goeth in ponuit of, 
To-day shall pnt in peace thy hongerings." 

Speaking to me, Virgilioa of each words 

As these made ose ; and never were there goerdons 
That ootUd in pleasantnew oompaie with thaae. 
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g came upon me 

To be above, that at each step thereafter 

For flight 1 felt in ma the piniona growing. 
When nikdenieaU) hb naa the stairva; all 

KuD o'er, and we vera on the higheat itep, 

Vit^ilinB faatened apon me hii ejec, 
And lud : " The temporal Gre and the elemal. 

Son, Ulou haat aeeD, and to a place art oome 

Where of myaelf no farther I diseem. 
B7 intellect and ait I here have brought thee ; 

Take thine own ptesaore for tb; guide henoeforth ; 

Beyond the iteep ways and the narrow art thou. 
Behold the mn, that iliinea upon thy forehead ; 

Behold the grao, tbs flowerets, and the ihrabs 

Which of itaelt alone this land prodnoea. 
Until rejoicing come the beaaCeouB ejea 

Which weeping canied me to come unto thee, 

Than eaut at down, and thon canst walk among them. 
BsTpect no more or word or s^n fronk me ; 

Free and npright and soond is (hy f roe-witl, 

And error were it not to do its bidding ; 
Tliee o'er thyself I theiefoie crown and mitre I " 



Thus Dante, having been led hj reason (repre- 
sented by Vergil) to purge himself of sin and vice, ia 
now to put himself under the giudance of heavenly 
wisdom (represented by Beatrice"), by whom he ia 
to visit the homes of the blessed. First, however, 
he lingers in the Earthly Paradise which forms the 
summit of Purgatory, and sees strauge sights before 
Beatrice reveals herself to him. 
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The descriptions of the landscape in the Earthly 
Paradise are of surpassing beauty, and ehoice of 
quotation is exceedingly difficult. Only a few 
passages can be given here : — 

Sager alraadj to oeaioh iu and raond 

The heaven] ; foraat, donae and liTing-green, 
Wliich tempered to the eyes the new-boni d«y, 

TTithoateD more delay I left the bank, 

Tkkii^ tha level oonnCry, ilawlj, slowly, 

Over the soil th&t everjwhera bieathea tragruiee. 

A softly breathing ail-, that do luatatjoa 

Had in itself, npan the forehead unote me 
No heavier blow than of a gentle wind. 

Whereat the branches, lightly tremulous, 

Did all of them bow downward toward that side 
Where its first shadow casts the Holy MooDtain, 

Yet not from their upright direction swayed. 
So that the little birds opoo their tops 
Shoold leave the practice of each art of Ibsin ; 

Bat with full ravishment llie honrs of prime. 

Singing, reoeived they in the midst of leaves, 
lliat ever bore a fanrdea lo their rhymes, 

Such at from branch to branch goes gathering on 
Throngh the pine forest on tbe shore of Chiani,* 
When Eolus uJooses the Sirocco. 

Already my slow steps had carried me 
Into the ancient wood so for, that I 
Conid not perceive where I had entered it. 

And lo I my fortluiT course a stream cut off, 

Whiuh tow'rd the left hand with ita little wavst 
Bent down the grass that on ita margin sprang. 
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All waten tliat on eartB mott limpid are 

Would aevm In have within tlieniBelTei Home mi 
Compared with that which aothing doth Donoeal 

Altlioagh it moies on with a brown, brown current 
Doder the ihade perpetnal, Chat never 
Ra; of the BOn lela in, nor of the moon. 

With feet 1 atayed, and with mine ejei I pamad 
Beyond the rifnlet, to look upon 
The great variety of the freih Uay. 

And there appeared to me (even as appean 
Saddeuly aomsthinf; that doth torn nmde 
Thnjngh irery wonder every other thought) 

A lady all alone, who went along 

Singing and culling floweret af tai floweret, 
With which her pathway was all painted over. 
" Ah, beaateom lady, who in laya of love 

DoM warm thyaelf, if I may tnut to looks, 
Which the heart's witneaeea ore wont to be, 

May the desire come onto thee to draw 

Near to this river's bank,'' I said to her, 

" So mnoh that I may hear what thou art aiugia 

Hioa makeat me remember where and what 
Pnteipiita that moment was when loat 
Ber mother her. and she heneU the Spring." 

Aa turns herself, with feet together pressed 
And to the ground, a lady who is dancing. 
And hardly pnu one foot before the other, 

On the vermilion and the yellow flowereta 
She turned towards me, not in other wise 
Than maiden who her modest eyes catta down ; 

And my entreatiee mAde to be content. 

So neor approaching, that the dulcet sound 
Cams nnto me togethei with its meaning. 
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Ar sood as she wu wliece tbe grHsaes are 

Bathed by the vatera of the benaUoDB river, 
To lift her fljei she granted Tne Uie booo. 

I do not tlunk there ihone so great a light 
Uoder tlie Udi of Venna, whan trausfized 
By bet 0*0 bod, beyood hii tunal ooBtom I 

Eieot apon the other banli ihe nulled, 

Beaiing full mauy ooloun iu her handa, 
Whioh that high loud produoea without aaed. 

Apart three paoea did the river make ua ; 

Bat Helleapont, where Xerxea paaaed aocoM, 
(A eurb alill to all hamati anoganoe,) 

Hore hatred from Leauder did not (offer 
For rolling between Seatoa and Abydoa, 
Thaa that from roe, beoanae it oped not then. 
" Te are oew-oomera ; and because I amile," 
Began aho, " peradventuro, iu thia place 
£leot to human uatore for ita neit. 

Some apprehenaia)] ksepa joo marroUing ; 
But the paalm DdKta$ti givetb light ' 
Which has the power to nnoloud jour iotellect." 

Singing like onto an enamoured lad; 

She, widi the ending of her worda, oontiuaed: 

'^ Sf<Ui quorum Irtla tuiU peccata^^^ 
And even aa Nympha, that wandered all alona 

Among the eyitan shadowa. aedulooa 

One to avoid and onu to lee the ann, 
She then agaiiuit the atreom moved aoward, gmnK 

Along the bank, and I ahrcaat of her, 

Her little ateps with little ateps attending. 

> Ptalm idi 4 ; " For thou, Lord, haat made me glad thioogh 




Before the lady wholly turned hen 

tlnto me, aajiitg, " Brother, look and lutan 1 " 

And lo I a saddan luatre tod acrosa 

On erery nde athwart the Bpaoious forest. 
Snob that it made me doabt if it were Lghtning, 

Bnt unoe the lightning aeaaea aa it comeg, 

And that aondnning brightaned more and mora. 
Within my thot^ht I laid, " What thing ii this ? ' 

And a deliaiotu melod; there ran 

Along the liuninaiiB air, whenoe holy zeal 
Hade me rabuka the hardihood of Etb ; 

For there nhere earth and heaven obedient were, 
The woman only, and hat just created, 
Coold not endure to stay 'neath any veit? 

Underneath whioh had she derontly Btn;ed, 
1 sooner should have tasted those delights 
Ineffable, and for a longer time. 

While 'mid nioh manif old Gnt-fruita I walked 
Of the eternal pleasure all enrapt. 
And (till solicitoua of more delighta, 

In front of us like an enkindled fire 

Became the air beneath ths verdant bongha, 
And the sweet sound a> nnging now was heaid. 



The poet now beholds a myatic&l proceBsioii of 
strange and wonderful beasts, venerable old men, 
beautiful maidens dressed in red, white, gre«u, and 
purple, all aocompanying a chariot drawn by a grif- 
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fin and repreaenting tlie Cbureli of Clirist. On the 
chariot itself stands Beatrice. 



And one <tt them, w if by HekTsn coniinaaioned, 
Singing, " Veni, ipoma, dt Lilmtw " 
SboDt«d three timei, uid all the othen after. 

Bren as the Bleoad at the final ■amnioai 

Shall tiie up qoiokeued each dob frum hii Mren, 
Cpliitin^ light (he ceiaveated fleih. 

So Opan that caUatial oboriot 

A hundred roaa ad voctm (antt unu, 
Ministera and meaaeogen of Ufa eternal. 

Tbe; all were.saTing, " BcTudictta qui [«nii," 

And, Bcsttering So van sboTe and roond about, 
" Manihas o doit tilia pUnii." 

Ere now have 1 beheld, aa day began. 

The eaitem hemuphere aU tinged vith roM, 
Aod the other heaTou with fair wrene adorned ; 

And ll>e sun's face, npriring, orenhodowed 
So that bj tempering infloence of Tapoura 
For a long interrol the eye snstained it ; 

Thus in the boaom of a clond of floweta 

Whiah from tboaa honda angelioal asoended. 
And downward fell again inside and out. 

Over her snow-whita veil with obve einct 
Appeared a Udy nnder a green mantle. 
Vested in oolonr of the living flame. 

And my own spirit, that already now 

So long a time bad been, that in her preseuoe 
Trembling with awe it hod nut stood aliaahed. 

Without more knowledge baring by mine eyea, 
Through ocoult Tirtoe that from her proweded 
Of onuMit love tbs mlf^t; inflaenoe felt 

loa 
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Aa moB ■■ OD my TinoB amote tb« powBr 

SabCme. that b«l alnail; jHeteed toe tbo^b 
En fnsn bit bojliood I had jet come fnti^ 

To iIm L^ hand I torned vith that rdiaiHB 

\ritk vloeh the little chQd nun to hit mothw. 
Then he has tear, or when he is afflicted, 

To aar Halo Tirgiliiia : " Not a drsclmi 

Of blood TomaiiiB in me, that do» not tntnbte ; 



Ik 



HofU 



After Beatrice has rebuked Dante for his way- 
ward condact in life, and he has repented in bitter 
tears, he b led by Matilda to the streams of Lethe 
and Ennoe, and bathing therein, is made " pure and 
apt for monnting to the stars. " 

As we hare already seen, the Paradise of Dant« is 
composed of nine spheres enclosed hy the Empyrean, 
which itself is boundless, and is the seat of the God- 
bead, surrounded by the celestial hierarchy of sera- ' 
phiniiCherabim, thrones, dominions, virtues, powers, ; 
principalities, archangels, and angels. The Blessed 
are likewise here, seated on thrones which are ar- 
ranged in the form of a rose, surrounding a lake of 
liquid light, in which they, gazing, see all the full- 
ncss of the glory of God. These souls, however, by 
a mystic^ virtue of ubiquity, are likewise seen 
by Dante in the various heavens through which he, 
with Beatrice, passes, manifesting themselves to him 
s forms of light, flames, flashes, sparkles, or 
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shapes made of fiery p&rticleB. The souIb of the 
Blessed which are thus dii^tributed over the nine 
heavens have varying degrees of felicity. Thus, in 
the first heaveji, — that of the moon, — Piccarda, 
sister of Corso Donati, appears to Dante, faint and 
dim in that tenuous atmosphere, as a '' pearl set on 
a white forehead," and tells him how, having been 
forced by her brother to break her vows as a nun, 
and not having shown tenacity of purpose in oppos- 
ing his tyranny, she now occupies the lowest sphere 
of Paradise. Yet this she does with perfect content 
and happiness, since such is the will of God, for, she 
says, to quote that one incomparable line, as Mat- 
thew Arnold calls it : — 

" In la nuk Tolnntade i nwtrs pace." ' 
Rising from heaven to heaven with Beatrice, 
Dant« passes through Mercury and Venus, — in the 
former of which are the soids of Christians who 
sought with overmuch zeal for earthly glory, and 
in the latter those who were inclined too much to 
mere human love, — and finally reaches the sun, 
where he sees the great doctors of theology. Here 
St. Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican himself, tells in 
beautiful language the story of St. Francis of Aasisi 
and the establishment of his order ; while the Fiac- 

■ In Hi* will n HOT peaM. 
lOS 
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ciscan, St. Bonaventura, with the same exquisite 
courtesy, Uiih the story of St. Dominic. 

In Mara, Daute sees the souls of Christian mar- 
tyrs and warriors, many of whom form themselves 
before the eyes of the poet into a wonderful cross 
of roseate light, Bashing in countless splendors. 
Here, as we have already seen, he meets and con- 
yerses with his ancestor, Cacciagiiida. In Saturn 
the poet beholds a ladder of light, with spirits 
mounting and descending upon it, a ladder such as 

" Crowded vith angels nnnnmbend 
B J Jacob was seuu as he slunibenid 
Alone In the desett at night." 

Here Peter Damian tells of the mystery of pre- 
destination, and St. Benedict describes the found- 
ing of his order at Montecassino. 

In the heaven of the fixed stars Danta beholds 
the triumph of Christ : — 

Etad u ft bird, ^mid the belcrred leaves, 
Qaiet upon the nest of her sweet brood 
Throngboiit the night, that hidath all things from us, 

Who, that Hhe may behold their longed-for looks 
And find the food wherewith to notuish them, 
In whioh. to her, gisie labours grateful aie, 

Anticipates the time on open spray 

And with an ardent longing wuts the sun, 
Gaxing intunt as soon on breaks the dawn : 

loy 




Eren thus m; Ladf itsadiug « 

And ilgilant, tamed Tound (owuda the looe 
Underneath which the lun diapUje less hait« ; 

So thkt beholding her diBtraaght and wiMfnl, 
Such I became ae he is who deainng 
For (omething jeams, and hoping a appeased. 

Bat brief the apace from one Wheu to the cither; 
Of mj awaitiDd;, aay I, and the seeing 
The welkin grow reiplendent mora and moM. 

And Beatriee exclaimed : " Behold the hosts 

Of Chriat'a triamphal march, and all the fnit 
Earrnted by the rolling of these spheres 1 " 

It seemed to me her face was all aflame ; 
And eyes she bad so full of eestaa; 
That I must needs pass on withont dusoribing. 

As when in nighla serene of the fall moon 

Smiles Triria' among the nymphs elernsl 
Who paint the Gnuament through all its ffiil&, 

Skir I, aboTe the myriads of lamps, 

A Snn 3 that one and all of them enkindled, 
E'en ai onr own dolh the npenial sights. 

And IhTongh the living light tcansparent shone 
The Inoeot sabatauce so intensely clear 
Into my sight, that 1 eoitained it not. 



Dazzled as he is Dante is encouraged to look 
again at the glorious vision, — 



and I, who to hsr counsels 
Was wholly ready, once again betook 
Unto the battle of Iha feeble brows. 
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As in the nnuhine, that nnsnUied stTeamB 

ThroDgrh {nkctured eland, ere uov a meadow of flovei 
Mine ejea with shadow C0Ter«d o'er have veen* 

So iToops of BplendaoTB foaaifold T saw 

JUmniiied from above with bnnLing nys, 
Beholding Dot the «onroe of the effii%eTXce- 

O power benignant that doat so imprint Uism I ' 
Thou didst exalt thyaelf to give mure scope 
There to mine ejea that were not strong enongh. 

The name of that fair flower ' I e'er invoke 
Morning and evening utterly enthralled 
M; lonl to gaie npon the greater fire. 

And when in both mine oyes depicted wet« 
The glory and greatness of the living star 
Which there eioeUeth, as it here eicellpd, 

Athwart the heavens a little toreh descended ' 
Formed in a circle like a coronal, 
And cinctured it, and whirled itoelf about It. 

Whaterer melody moat eweetly soundeth 

On earth, and to iteelf most drawa the soul, 
Wonld seem a cloud that, rent asunder, tbonden, 

Compared unto (he nonnding of that lyre 

Wherevith has crowned the sapphiie beantifnl, 
Which gitee the clearest heaven ita sapphire hoe. 
** I am Angelic Love, that cin^le round 

The joy sublime which breaths from out the womb 
That wu the hostelry of oar Desire ; 

And I shall circle, Lady of Heaven, while 

Thon tollowest thy Son, and mak'st diviner 

Tbe sphere supreme, beoaose thon entareat durei" 

» Christ had re-oaoended. ' The Virgin Marj. 

■ The AdebI OmbriaL 
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ThoB did the circulated melodj 

Sekl iisflt up : aad all the oUier lighta 
Were making' to reHonnd tlie Dkme of Mary. 

Tbe regal majilje of the volaines all ' 

Of that vorld, which most ferriil is and living 
With breath of God and with his worfca sod wayi, 

Extended over us its Inner border, 

So very distant that tlie semblance of it 
There where I was not yet appeared to me. 

llienfare nune eyes did not poisesa the power 
Of [allDving the incoronated flame, 
Which moonted upward near to ita own seed.' 

And as a little child, that towards its mother 

Stretohes its arms, when it the milli has taken, 
Through impnlie kindled into ontvard flame, 

Eaoh of those gleama of whiteness upward reached 
So with its summit, that the deep affection 
Thej had for Mar; waa reTsaled to me. 

Thereafter they remaned there in my aigiht, 
Rfffina cadi maging with anoh HwCBtneaa, 
That ne'er from me has the delight departed. 

After the passing away of this glorious vision 
Dante is examined aa to his faitli by St. Peter, 
hb hope by St. James, and his love by St. John ; 
then being found worthy of being admitted into 
the presence of God, he rises to the Empyrean, be- 
holds the Blessed Rose, where are seated the saints 
of all ages, and finally catches an instantaneous 
glimpse of the glory and mystery of the Trinity. 

> The PHmaai MabiU. 

^ The Virgin Mary ascending to her Son. 
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In this supreme vision his desires find full fruition, 
and his spirit, overcome by the overwhelming gloiy 
of the Grodhead, fails him, and thus his vision comes 
to an end : — 

Here TigDar failed Iha lofty f Bntasf : 

But Daw w tnmiii^ Day deflire and will, 
Evan OB B wheel that equally ia moTed, 

The Lore wbieh moves the sua and the other ituB. 

Such is the " Divine Comedy " of Dante, which 
has noil undying admiration in the realm of litera- 
ture from the poet's own time down to the present. 
It would lead us too far to go into a detailed aualysis 
of its greatness here, but with one consent men like 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone, Browning, and Tenny- 
son in England ; Tholuch, Witte, and Krane, in 
Germany ; Longfellow and Lowell in America, at- 
tribute the title of supremo genius to this poem. 

"The Divine Comedy" is universal in its oom- 
pass, oont^ning the elements of dramatic, epio, and 
lyrio poetry; full of sublime imaginations, touch- 
ing and pathetic episodes, and not deficient even in 
humor, grotesque at times, but often of a strangely 
sweet and tender nature. The language is astonish- 
ingly simple and concise, and invariably represents 
the thought of the poet with absolute truth and fidel- 
ity. We find in this wonderfully condensed poem 
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DO UDmeaning ep!theta, no mere arabesques of style 
auch as adora the lesser thouglita of leaser men. 
Each word is in its right place. The metaphors of 
Dante are especially famous, for the moat part 
simple and drawn from everyday life, yet unexcelled 
in beauty and especially iu their perfect and com- 
plete adaptatioQ to the poiut they are meant to 
illustrate. Such are those of the old tailor thread- 
ing his needle, the sheep leaving the fold in hud- 
dling groups, the fish disappearing from view in the 
depths of clear water, and the pearl faintly discern- 
ible on a white forehead. 

Above all, the personality of the author lends a 
dramatic interest to the poem and exercises a fas- 
cination on the reader. As Lowell says, " The 
man behind the verse is far greater than the verse 
itself." ' In the midst of the wonderful landscapes 
of his own creation, dark and terrible, soft and 
beautiful, he walks among the men and women of 
all ages ; he talks to them and hears their stories 
of half-forgotten crimes and tragedies ; he brands 
them with infamy or sets uik>u their brows the 
wreath of praise. It is his love for Beatrice — 
now become the symbol of spiritual life — which 

I Cardncoi says Dante ii a " mixt great poet beoauee be ia ■ 
great man, and a great man becance he bad ■ great coiiscieDCe." 
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leads him througli the realms of sin over the steep 
rocks o£ Purgatory to the glory ineffable of God. 

Completely a mau of his age, Dante incorporates 
into the •' Divine Comedy " all its science and learn- 
ing, its theology, philosophy, astronomy, its use of 
classical anthors, and its way of regarding the pres- 
ent life as insignificant in comparison with the life 
to come. All these things have still a distinct me- 
disral stamp. Yet Dante is at the same time the 
most original of poets. It is his mighty individu- 
ality which, rising above the conventionality of his 
age and country, has made him a world-poet, as 
true to-day as ever in his depiction of the human 
heart in all its sin and sorrow, virtue and vice, in 
its love and hate and its inextinguishable aspirar 
tion toward a better and happier existence in the 
world beyond the grave. ^ 

1 No pcwt in Italian litsntnce w better adapted to epecial atady 
than Dante, nor ii any other so profitable. The matariBl u abundant. 
The reader ibonld provido himself with Scartaziini'ii Canpamon 
la Dante, tt&ualated by A. J, Bntlar, or Symonds* Introduction In 
Dante. Tfaese will furnish all neceBSsry facts concenung the life 
and world of the poet. It niuBt be remembered that the Divine 
Comedy ii ■ difficnit poem, and that it takaa many readings and 
niach »tndj to roaster it. It will be best to begin by reading 
Maria F. Roasettk'i A ShaJoio of Danle, which e^vet a general 
ontliDe of the story with aopiaua extracts. Then one of the 
BDineroiia tranaladonB should be token up and studied carefallj', 
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oaako by eanto — Ouy'i, LongfaUow'f, and Norton's tanabtioui 
(the latter in proae) axe the beat. An edition of Gary's tramlation 
haa been made by the writoir of this book (pablidied by T. Y. 
Growell A Co.), witb special referenoe to the general reader. It 
oontaina an introdootion, Boaie tt i's translatinn of the New Hfh 
and a roTised reprint of Gary's Torsion of the Ditsns Comedff, 
famished with a popular oommentary in the form of foot notes. 
Tlie mmiber of essays and oritieal estimatsa of Danto in English 
is legion; perii^^ the three best are those by Carlyle (in Arosi 
and Hero YToriA^), Dean Chnroh, and LowelL Two ezoellent 
books reoently paUidied are Aide to the Studg if Daniel and The 
TBoekinjft vf Dcmte, both by Chailea A. Dinsmore, and both 
piiblished by Honghfeon, ICfflia A Co. 
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J.T is hard for people to-^lay to realize the enor- 
mous difference between tlie mediaeval and modem 
world. The former was full of superstition and 
D&i ve helief ; authority reigned supreme ; in reli- 
gion no one dreamed of questioning the decrees of 
church and pope ; in pliiloBophj a question was 
settled by a quotation from Aristotle or his scholas- 
tic representative, St. Thomas Aquinas. This same 
blind following of authority was exemplified in art 
— painters imitated slavishly their predecessors, 
and np to the appearance of Cimabue and Giotto 
there was no thought of improving the stiff con- 
■Tetitionalitiea of the Byzantine artists. In scholar- 
l^p, criticism (J. c, individual judgment) was 
mown ; iu science, all such old-world fables as 
■tiiose which told of the mandragora, dragons, 
Bphenix, and unicorn were devoutly received as true 
■JKWlogy, while the Ptolemaic system of asthinomy 
onquestioned. The idea of progress was 
P^ntterly unknown ; the world ha<l been created 
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exactly as it was, and would remain bo till the com- 
ing of Ohrist, when a new lieaven and a new earth 
would be formed. So, in the ]>olitical and social 
world, the thought that the existing state of things 
i could change would have seemed absurd. . It neetis 
no words of minet to demonstrate the vast differ- 
ence between these conceptions and the present 
world, with its idea of illimitable progress, its criti- 
cism of all things high and low, its denial that 
authority in church and atat« is just, simply because 
it is old ; its eager acceptation of innovations ; its 
cultivation of the individual in all departments of 
life ; to say nothing of the vast field opened up by 
the discoveriea of positive science^^ 

Dante stands at the end of the old order of things, 
rising like a mighty mountain peak over the dead 
plain of medifeval mediocrity. He is not an inno- 
vator ; he does not inaugurate a new period of 
civilization. Mlien he died he left no school of 
followers to carry on his work; he closed an 
epoch rather than opened one. It is true that 
for a hundred years or more men did imitate 
his "Divine Comedy," but only in the outward 
form, neglecting the poetical and lestheticol side, 
for which indeed Dante's contemporaries had little 
or no appreciation. It is only in the nineteenth 
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ceBtnry that Dante has become a power in Italy 
as voicing the universal desire for a anited 
fatherland. / 

/The man who begins the mighty movement of 
the Ren^saance, from which modern civilization 
tahes its rise, is Francesco Petrarch, /it is strange 
to think that he, so utterly different in mental at- 
titude from Dante, was seventeen years old when 
the latter died. Yet the change which he repre- 
sents had been slowly prepared by his predecessors. 
As we have seen, the study of the Latin langu^e 
and authors had never fully died out in the Middle 
Ages ; especially in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies the classic writers, Vergil, Ovid, Statius, Livy, 
were read more and more, not, however, aa examples 
of literary excellence, or as revealing the culture of 
antiquity, but as mines of practical wisdom, or as 
supplying quotations and examples for philosophical 
and theological discussions. The classic writers 
were made to fit iu with mediwival ways of tank- 
ing, and thus subordinated to the then existing 
state of civilization. With Petrarch, however, comes 
a complete cliange in all these respects. For him 
the classic writers were the nc plus ultra of elegant 
form; he strove to penetrate into their spirit, to 
appreciate fully tlip peculiar excellence of each one ; 
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and above all to clear antiquity from its barnacle- 
like covering of medijeval traditions and supersti- 
tions and to present Roman civilization, its learn- 
ing, science, and art, as it was. To him the Middle 
Ages were a period of degradation, which had long 
faiddun from view the pant glories of Rome ; and he 
now, for the first time in history, broke away from 

ithe present and immediate past, and turned his 
eyes back to ancient times. In so doing he founded 
the Renaissance in Italy, and laid down the lines in 
which all subsequent students of classical antiq- 
uity were to follow. In all these resjiects Petrarch 
is justly regarded, not only as the founder of mod- 
em classical scholarship, but as the founder of 
modem civilization as well.! He has been referred to 
by more than one historian aa the Columbus of a 
new intellectual worhl. , 

The life of Petrarch is intensely interesting, and 
the difficulty in giving an outline of it consists not 
in the absence of well-ascertained iacts, as in the 
case of Dante, but in an embarrassment of riches. 
For we know more of the details of Petrarch's life 
than we do of any other writer who lived before the 



Francesco Petrarch was bom in 1304 at Arezzo, 
whither his father, a prominent lawyer of Florence, 
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had gone on being exiled in 1302, at tlie same time 
as Daote. Aft^r moving about aome time in Italy, 
the family finally settled at A>-ignon, in Southern 
France, then famous as the seat of the Roman 
papacy during the so-called Babylonian captivity. 
From 1315 to 1319 Francesco vras sent to school at 
the neighboring town of Charpentraa; in 1319 he 
went to the University of Montpellier to stady law, 
and in 1323 went to the University of BcJogna. At 
the tmiversily, however, he neglected law for the 
classic writers, and he tells us how one day his father 
appeared and burnt all his Latin books, with the 
fciueption of Vei-gil and Cicero's " Rhetoric," which 
by means of tears and entreaties he succeeded in sav- 
ing from the flames. ^// 

After the death of his parents, in 1326, Petrarch 
settled down in Avignon and devoted himself to his 
favorite studies. As he was without means he en- 
tered the church, and henceforth was relieved of all 
anxiety in regard to money. From this time on his 
life was spent in study, in the collection of a library, 
in writing books, in travel, and in visits to his 
friendsa Petrarch was very fond of traveling, and 
his letters abound with interesting descriptions of 
the places he bad seen. Yet, in spite of this passion 
for travel, he loved also the quiet and tranquil exis- 
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gave him a palace in return for hia library, and 
in 1340 the cities of Paris and Rome, at the same 
time, invited him to receive the laurel crown of 
poet. 

Alter due deliberation Petrarch accepted the in- 
vitation of Rome, and on Easter Sunday, 134£lj_in 
the presence of an inunense company of people, he 
was crowned at the capitol, amid the blare of trum- 
pets and the acclamation of the assembled miilti- 
tudes. This scene may be considered as the climax 
of Petrarch's victorious career. ^ 

No mao outwardly ever had a happier life than 
be. He was well-tonio ; was handsome and amiable ; 
surrounded by friends ; admired and flattered by all 
£nrope ; looked on as a great poet and a prodigy 
of learning. Surely, if any man could be content, 
Petrarch was that man. And yet he was not happy. 
Owing to his peculiar character, his sensitiveness, 
his streak of melancholy, his immense vanity which 
could never be fully satisfied, and especially owing 
to the constant struggle that went on in his soid be- 
tween the medieval ascetic view of life (which he 
could never wholly shake off) and the more worldly 
modem view, which he himself inaugurated ; owing 
to all these things, I say, there is a tinge of sadness 
in all his writings. Perhaps no man ever lived who 
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illuHtrated 8o well the well-known words of tlie old 

Latin poet : — 

E'en wherB the fonnti of pleasure flow, ^ -- 
A blttor sometbing bubbles up. ^~ 

Indeed, Petrarch's character presents us with 
sti-ange contrasts. He who loved travel ao much is 
forever writing about the joys of country life ; con- 
stantly seen in the gay and often licentious courts 
of princes, he wrote a treatise in praise of solitude ; 
receiving his living from the church and naturally 
religious, many of his acts were contrary to both 
religion and morality. _-■■ 

And yet Petrarch was not a hypocrite. No one 
can doubt his sincerity ; these things are only the 
outward expression of that struggle which was con- 
stantly going on in his heart. Like St. Paul, he 
seemed always to be crying out, " The good diat I 
wotdd. I do not, but the evil which I would not, 
that I do." f 

The latter part of hia life waa thus spent in ever- 
increasing sadness. In 1347 his friend, Colonna, 
died ; in 1348, Laura; in 1347 his high hopes con- 
cerning the restoration of the ancient glory of the 
Itoman Republic through Rienri, the " last of the 
tribunes," were suddenly dashed by the fall and 
death of the latter. Henceforth Petrarch spent hia 
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life wandering from city to city, from court to court, 
surrounded by an aureole of glory, yet never at rest, 
except when he retired to the quiet seclusiou of 
Vaucluse. 

In 1370 he went to the university town of Padua, 
then the centre of an active intellectual life. In the 
spring of the same year he started for Gome, in re- 
epOQSe t» an invitation of the pope, but fell so griev- 
ously ill at Ferrara that he gave up his journey and 
settled down at Arqua, a village not far from Padoa, 
vbere he died July 18, 1374. He was found dead 
in his library, beading over a folio volume. 

As may be supposed from Petrarch's enthusiasm 
for the Ijatin authors, most of his own works were 
written in that language. It is a generous trait of 
literary and scholarly, as well as of religious, enthu- 
siasts that they are not content merely to receive 
the treasures of art and learoing, but feel impelled 
to impart their own joys to others. Petrarch was 
not only an eager student, but devoted his life to 
makbg known to others the riches and glory of an- 
cient Home. All this he does in his numerous Latin 
works. These iuclude, — in poetry, — bucolics and 
eclogues, imitate*! from Vergil ; poetic epistles, imi- 
tated from Horace ; and especially his " Africa," 
an epic poem on the life of Scipio Airicanus, from 
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wMeh he expected immortality. Of especial impor- 
tance in tlie development of the Kenaissance and 
the Revival of Learning are hia prose Latiu works. 
Cliief among these we may mention hb history of 
" Illustrioua Men," his moral and reli^ous trac- 
tates, " The Remedy of Fortune," the " Solitary 
Life," and especially his letters, six hundred in 

' number, written in a Latin style which infinitely 
surpassed anything produced till then, and which 

I founded a branch of litemture which was very pop- 

I ular throughout all the Renaissance. 

For our purpose here, however, we can only dis- 
CU33 in detail Petrarch's Italian poetry — he wrote 
no Italian prose. It is this which gives him his 
place in literature as the first great lyric poet of 
modem times. 

We have seen that Italian lyrical poetry began 1 
in Sicily, and that, carried thence to Bologna and { 
Tuscany, it formed a new school, which found its 1 
highest expression in Dante. Petrarch once more 
founds a new school of lyric writers which, while 
still in some respects recalling the poetry of his 
predcceBBors, is yet in spirit far different from them. 
With him poetry is no longer a matter of chival- 
rous ideals, as with the troubadours, or of symbol- 
ism and philosophy, as with Guido Guinicelli and 
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Dante, but the expression of Ms own genuine feel- 
ings. His Laura is not like the Beatrice of the 
" Divine Comedy," a mere abstraction, a pereonifi- 
cation of virtue and symbol of religion, but is a 
woman of flesh and blood, beautiful and virtuous, but 
not ethereal and mystical — a woman, in fact, — 

Not too bnght or good 
For haman luttura'a dail; food. 

In his Bongs, then, Petrarch describes real 
things — the beaufj of Laura in all its details; 
her coldness and bis suffering ; and especially tlie 
conflicting feelings which tormented his soul. In I 
his subjectivity, his psychological analysis of feel- | 
ings, his use of poetry to express his own meotal 
experiences ; in bis lovely descriptions of nature ; 
and especially in his melancholy, the far-o£F antici- 
pation of the " AVeltachmerz," Petrarch is indeed 
the first modem lyrical poet. 

He himself confidently expected immortality 
from his Latin works, which, alas for the vanity 
of human expectations I are now forgotten by all 
except special students. He apparently looked 
with contempt on bis Italian lyrics ; yet this was 
only affectation, for even in his later years he 
carefully revised them. These songs and sonnets 
are still unsurpassed in Italian literature. Many, 
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it is true, are artificial, and on account of puns, 
anli theses, and conceits are repugnant to modern 
taste; jet the large number of liis best poems 
are exquisite pictures of womanly beauty, with a 
charming landscape afi a background, all enveloped 
in an atmosphere of lovely poetry, full of tender- 
ness, pathos, and genuine feeling. Above all, they 
are written in a style and with a harmony of num- 
bers unknown till then and not surpassed since. 
' Petrarch's Italian poetry consists of some three 
hundred and seventy-five ballads, songs, and son- 
nets (the latter forming the vast majority), and 
in the twelve chapters, or books, of the so^mlled 
"Triumphs." These are, with but few esceptions, 
consecrated to the story of his love for a certain 
woman named Laura, concerning whose actual ex- 
istence as mucli contest has been waged as over 
that of Beatrice. It seems now pretty definitely 
ascertained that Laura was no mere fancy-picture, 
but a real being. She was the daughter of Aadi- 
bert de Noves, and the wife of Ugo de Sade, to 
whom she bore eleven children. She died April 6, 
1348, probably of the pest, which was then ra^^ng. 
Petrarch saw her for the first time April 6, 1327, 
and for twenty-one years worshiped her from a 
respectful distance. There is little story or action 
128 
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in &1I these sonoete. Petrarch's love is not returned 
by Laura, he makes no progress in her affeotions, 
and his poems are devoted for the most part to 
desoripdons of her beauty, coldness, and indiffer- 
ence, and his own state of wretchedness. 

Among the many sonnets descriptive of Laura's 
beauty we may take the following, in which she is 
declared to be the most perfect example of Nature's 
band i work : — 

The bUis, the «Iemetita, Kud HeiTen have made 
Withbluided poweis a voik beiroud coDnpue; 
JUl theit ooDHnting inflaflnco, all their oare, 
To frame one perfeot creatars laDt llieir aid. 
Whence Nature TJawa hec lavelineas dispUjed 
With nia-Uke radianoa anblimelj fair ; 
Nor mortal eje caa the pure iplendor bear : 
Lore, Rweetnew, in umDeaanred grace airsyed. 
The verj air ilimned by her iweet beams 
Bresthea purest eicellenoe ; and inch delight 
, That all eiprenioo far beneath it gleanu. 
No baie desire lives in that heavenly light, 
HoDor alrnte and Tirtae I — faucj^B dreams 

rar saw paaaioo rise refined by rays so bright,' 

Li another sonnet he tells liow he was affected 
the first time he saw her : — 
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Nor, bHst Tain, the bow of beaTSD e'ei glowed 
^th tints eo varied, delicate, and ligtit, 
Aa ID rars boauty flaalied upon my Bight, 
Tlie day I Grat took up tlii^ orn'rons load, 
That face whose fellow oo'er on earth abode — 
Kven my praiao to paint it seema a alight] 
Then saw I Love, who did her Gne eyes bend 
So sweetly, aiery other face obacnce 
Uaa fram tliat hoar till now appeared to me. 
The boy-god and his bow, t utw them, friend. 
From whom life aioce baa never been Maare, 
Whom Etill I madly yearn ag^ain to tee.' 
Wherever he goes he is pursued by hia love : — 
Alone, and peuive, near lome desert ahoTB, 
Far from the haunts of men 1 lore to itmy. 
And, cautioualy, my dijtont path explore 
When never bamau footatepa marked the waj. 
Thna from the public gaze I atnve to fly, 
And to the winda alone my giiefi impart; 
While in my hollow cheek and hng^ni eye 
Appean the fire that bnma my inmoflt heart- 
Bnt oh, in vain to diitant Kenea I go ; 
No solitade my troabled thongbta allaya. 

The flaroe that on my aoal in necret preya ; 

Whilst Love, nnoonqnered, with reaiatleaa iwaj 

Sdll hoTeta roond my path, atill meets me on my way.* 

Yet Laura is not only beautiful, but good ; a vir- 
tuous heart, a lofty mind, a happy spirit, all these 
are united in her with natural grace and beauty. 
' Macgiegor. ' J. B, Taylor. 
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High birth in humble lifo, tcserred yet kind, 

Os youth's gny Sower ripe fmits of ago and nue, 

A rirtuons heurt, therewith a. lofty mind, 

A happy spirit in a pensive «t; 

Her planet, nay. heaTen'i king, has fitly ahiined 

All gifts and gncea in this lady fair, 

Trae honor, pnieat pmises, worth reSned, 

Abore vhKt rapt dreams of bast poets are. 

Virtne and Love so rich in her onite, 

With natural beaaty dignified addreas, 

OcMares that alill a lilent graee eipress. 

Aim] in her eyes I know not what etnuige light, 

That make* the noonday dark, the doak night dear, 

Bitter the sweet, and a'en sad absence dear.' 

Petrarch iiot only gives general descriptions of 
the beauty of his lady and their effect as his pred^ 
cessors had done, but he gives over and over tigaiu 
details thereof, especially her eyes and hair : — 
Sty, from what vein did Love proonre the gold 
To make thoaa rmny treeaes ? From what thorn 
Stole he the roae, and whence the dew of mDro, 
Bidding tham breatlie and live in Beanty's moold ? 
What depth of ocean gavo the pearU that told 
Thole gentle acoenta iwaet, though rarely bom t 
Whenoe came so many graces to adorn 
That brow more fur than simmier skiea anfold 7 
Oh I say what angela lead, what sphsras control 
The song divine which waatea my life away ? 
(Who can with trifiea now my senaea move?) 
What inn gave birtli unto the lofty aool 

> Ma^regor. 
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Of thoae cnoluuitiBg «7U. vhoae glaiuwi Mikj 

To bum ud Ereeie 1117 hcnrt — the iport of I<o>e T ' 
He IB especially fond of describing the scenes 
where she is, thus combiniDg with her own charms 
those of lovely nature. Thus he sees her on the 
banks of clear streams, sitting on the green grass, 
with blossoms falling upon her from the trees in 
springtime, as in the following lines from one of his 
most beautiful songs : — 

Clear, Ereili, and doloet itraanu, 

Which the fur ihape who aeeins 

To me, sole woman, haunted at noontide ; 

Pair bough, so gently fit, 

(I ligh to think of it), 

Which lent a pillar to her lovely side ; 

And turf, and floren bright-eyad, 

O'er which her folded gown 

L Flowed like an angel's down ; 
And yon, holy air and hushed. 
Wheie fint my heart at her iseet glances goihed ; 
Give ear, gire ear, with one consenting, 
To my laat words, my hut and my lamenting. 



EI I call to mind, 

om thoae bongha the wind 
Shook down npan her boeom flower on flower i 
And there she aat meek-eyed, 
In midit of all that pride, 

Sprinkled and bltuhing through an amoroot shower- 
Some to her hair paid dower, 

■ Wrattedey. 
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And aftemed tc drsH the carls. 

Qaeenlike, with i^ld and pearls ; 

Some, sDoving, an her drapery etoppedf 

SomB on the earth, Bome on the iratw dropped ; 

While othera, fluttering from above, 

Seemed irheeling roand in pomp, and BSfiiig, " Hero raigniLove." 

How often tiien I uid, 

Inward, sod BUed with dread, 
" Donhtlen thii orestnre came from Puadiae I " 

For at her look tha while, 

Har Toioe, and her sweet smite, 

And heaTenl; air, truth parted from mine ejea; 

So that, with long-drawn nghs, 

1 laid, as far from men, 
" How cams I here, and when ? " 

I had forgotten ; and alas I 

Fancied myself in heaven, not where I wM j fl 

And from that time till this, I bear 

Sooh loTB for tho green bower, I cannot ntt elaewhars.' 

Yet, in Hpite of all her beaaty, he is not happy ; 
the thought o£ her never learea Mm. When absent 
from her he is most miserable : — 

NiTsr was bird, spoiled of ita joung, more sod, 
Or wild beast in his lair, more lone than me, 
Sow that no more that loTet; face I see, 
The onlj mm tny fond eyes erer had. 
In ceweless urrow is mj chief delight ; 
My food to poison turns, tn grief my joy ; 
The night is tortnre, dark the clearest sky, 
And my lone pillow a hard field of fight. 

1 I«lgh HiMt. 
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Sleep ii indsed, m> baa been veil eipreued, I 
Akin to ileatb, far it the heart remiKes I 

From tbe de&r thought in which alone I li*«. 
Luid aboie all vith plctitf , beauty lilmaed I 
Ye flowery plaina, fpvea banka, and fihody grtyvM I 
Ye hold the troaaure foe whose losa I grieTe ! ' 

Night, which brings rest and peace to others, 
brings it not to him : — 

O'er earth aod aky her loite watch ailenoe keep*, 
And bird and beait in itirlim slumber lie, 
Her Btair; obariot Night ooodnotB on high, 
And in ita bed the wa-Eeteai ocean sleepa. 
I wake, muse, burn, and weep ; of oil mj pmin 
The one sweet caaae appears before me atilt ; 
War is my lot, which grief and anger fill. 
And thinluog but of her some rest I gun. 
Thoa from one bright and living fountain flows 
The bitter and the sweet on whinh I feed ; 
One hand alone oau harm me or can heal ; 
And thus my martyrdom no limit knows, 
A thousand deaths and lires each day I feel, 
So diataoi are the pathi tu peace whiah lead.' 

Above all, his torment is increased by the contest 
between his religious feelings and his love, which, 
earthly as it was, seemed to be Inconsistent with 
his duty as a Christian. Yet he cannot tear hia 
heart away from the object of his affection. Hence 
arises a constant warring of the flesh against the 
' Maegi«gar. 
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Bpirit, and a vacillation which finds expression in 
Bentiments diametrically opposite. Thus at times 
be declares that his love for Laura is a blessing to 
bim, leading him to a virtuous and religious life : — 

Lidy, in yaoi brigLt eyoB 

Soft glnnciug round, I mark a hoi; light, 

PointJng- ths ardaona »ay that haaTenward Hm ; 

And to m; practised Bight. 

From thance, where Love enthioned, anerts hii might, 

¥mbl;, palpably, (ho ■onl beatni forth. 

Thi* ii the beaooD guides to deeds of vorth, 

And vtgea me to seek the glorious goal ; 

Thia bidi me leaTe behind the migar throng, 

Nor oan the human tou[fue 

Tell hoiT those orbs diviue o'er all my soul 

Exert their sweet coDtrol, 

Both when boar viuter'B frosta aroond are flung, 

And when the year puts on bis yonth aeun, 

Jogand, aa wLeo thia bosom first kuew paiii.1 

And again : — 

Thmiied on her angel brow, when love displays 
His radiant form among all other fair, 
Far aa eclipsed theii cboioeBt obonns appear. 
I feel beyond ita wont my puaiou blaze. 
And stiU I blen the day, the hanr, the plaoa. 
When Brat so high mine eyes I dared to rear ; 
And tay, " Fond heart, thy gratilnde deelaie, 
That then thou hadst the priiilego to goie. 




The eftrthly vuiitiea that othora pme ; 

'» light grace, «hioh to me Bues ij, 
Bidi thee atrmight oonard in the right path moTB ; 
Whence bnayed bj hope e'en now I sou to vorlds abore." ' 

Tben comes another mood, in which liis love aeema 
sinful and he prays Gtod to lead him to a better 
life: — 

Pather of heaven I sftet Uie days mnapant, 

After the idgbta of vild tamaltaani thought, 

^ In that flerea paidoii'a strong entanglement, 

One, for my peaee tix> lovely fair, had vroeght ; 
yoDahsafe that, by thy gioae, my spirit bent 
On nobler ainu. to holier ways be broaght ; 
That BO my foe, ipreading with dark intent 
Hie mortal snares, be foiled, and held at nought. 
E'en now th' eleTenth year its oonrae fulfill. 
That I bare bowed me to the tyranny 
RelentleM most tu fealty most tried. 
HaTe mere;, Lord 1 oD my anworthy Ola ; 
Fix all my Ihoaghta in contemplation high ; 
Ho* on the etoia tliii day a Sarionr died. ' 

Once he made a pilgrim^o to Borne, and the 
sight of the holy city increases the conviction he 
has that he ought to tear himself from Laura : — 

The aolemn upect of this laored ihore 
Wakes for the miaspent paat my bitter aighi ,- 
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" Paiue. wretched nuui I uid tnm." at oonscience dries, 
Paioting the heafenwunl way vhen 1 iihaiild utai. 
Bat tooB uiDther thaaght getn maateiy o'er 
The fint, that wi to palter vera anwUe ; 
E'flD oow the time, if memarr err not, flies, 
When we should vut oar lady 'love before. 
I, tor bii um theo well 1 apprehend, 
Within roe f reeie, aa one who aaddeu beam 
News onespeoted, which liia soul oSend. 
Bstonui my first thought then, that disappears ; 
Not know I wiudi bIibII oooqner, bnt till now 
WitluD mo they oontend, nor hope of rest allow 1 * 

This state of hia mind, divided against itself, finds 
its best expression in the song, whitjli b regarded 
aa one o{ the most beautiful of his poems. In the 
various strophes conflicting sentiments arise, de- 
velop, and reach a climax, only to be overthrown 
by a sudden revulsion of feeling ; fame, happiness, 
the sweetness of love beckon the poet on ; then 
comes the chilling thought of death to show that 
all things earthly are nothing but vanity. Unfor- 
tunately this song is too long to be quoted here 
entire. We give the first strophe and the refrain : — 

CMtnlen I think, and in eaah waiting thought 

So strong a pity for royseU appears. 

That often it has brought 

Uy hanaed heart to new yet natural teait ; 
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Seeing etch dxj m;^ ead of life draw nigh, 
loBtADt in pnyec, I aak of Qod the wingi 
With whioh the •pint »pring», 

oortot ouil, to blisa od high ; 






Whatever m 



I conld do, my hi 



And 00 indeed in juitioe ehonJd it be ; 

Able to star, who went uid fell, thiit he 

Should profltr&te, in hia own deapito, reuftii 

Bat. lo 1 the tender arnu 

In irhioh I tnut are open to me still, 

Though feare m; bosom fill 

Of uther'e fate, and my own heart alarma, 

Which worldly feelings ipur, haply to ntroo 



Songl I am here, my heart the irhlle mor« oold 

With fear than f roieu mow, 

Feela in its oertwn oore death's coming blow ; 

For thna, in weak eelf-oommuiing ha> rolled 

Of m; run life the better partLon by : 

Wone btuden mrel; ne'er 

Tried mortal man than that vhioh now I bear ; 

Though death be seated nigh, 



For fat, 



B life el 



I know and lave the good, yet, ah t the wone poime. ' 

The finest of Petrarch's sonnets are tho§e written 
after the death of Laura. With this dread event 
he loses all joy in life ; the thought of her beauty re- 
turns softened by memory and the lapse of time : — 
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WImm ii the brow vhoae gentlest bechomngs led 

Mj raptarad heart at will, nov here, dqw there ? 

Where the twin stars, lights of this lower aphere, 

Which o'er my darkling' path their radiance shed ? 

Where is trne worth, and wit, and wisdom fled ? 

The comteone phrase, the melting accent, where ? 

Where, grouped in one rich form, the beantiea rare, 

Which long their magic indnence o'er me shed ? 

Where ia the shade, within whose sweet reoesa 

Hj weaned spirit still forgot its sighs, 

And all my thoughts their ooDstant record found ? 

Where, where is she, my life's sole arbitreaa ? 

Ah, wretched world t aad wretched ye, mine eyes 

(Of her pure light bereft) which aye with tears are drowned.' 

Yet, in liis affliction tliere is & certun comfort, 
for DOW that ahe is dead she seems no longer cold 
to him, and he often eees and eonveraes with her 
in heaven : — 

Fond fancy laised me to the spot whara stray* 

She whom I seek bnt find on earth no more ; 

There, furer still and ham bier than before, 

I aaw her, in the third heaven's blassU maze. 

She took me by the hand, and " TboD aholt trace. 

If hope not em, " she eaid, " thie happy shore ; 

I, I am she, thy breast with slights who tore. 

And ete its eTemng closed my day's brief space. 

What homan heart concuiiei my joya eioeed ; 

llee only I expect, and (what remain 
I Selow) the charms, once objeots of thy loie." 
L V^J OMsed she ? Ah I my capdve hand why freed ? 
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Snob of bet aoft and h»Uowed tonn die chain, 

From that delightful beaven laj aovl oonid •corcely nuf 

She treats him kindly, bending over him from her 
heavenly seat, as a mother over her child : — 

Ne'er did fond mother to h«r darling (oo. 

Or leftlom apouae to ber beloTid mate, 

Sage ooniiBtil give, in periloua eitate, 

With ■onh kiad caution, in aoub tender tone, 

&■ gJTea that fur one, who, oft looking dov 

On my hard oiila from her heavenly seat, 

Willi wonted kindaen bends Dpon my fate 

Her brov, ■■ friend or parent vonld have done : 

Now obaite aSeotioD prompts ber speech, now fee 

Inctmotira fpeecb, that points what mreral way* 

To veek or ahnn, while joameying here below ; 

Then all the ilia of life ahe oonnte, and prays 

Hy soul ere long may qnit Ihig terrene sphere ; 

And by her words alone I 'm soothed and freed from woe.* 

Wlien spring returns, it brings a renewal of Hs 

grief:— 

The spring ntnraa, with all her smiling train : 
The wanton Zephyn breathe along the bowen. 
The glistening dewdropa hang on bending flowen, 
And tender green light-ahsdows o'er the plain ; 




And then, sweet Philomel, r 



It tby strain. 



Breathing thy wild note* to the midnight grova ; 
All natnre feels the kindling Gre of Iots, 
The rital force of spiing's retaming reign. 
Bat not to me lettuits the cheerful iprii^ I 
O heart I tbat kaow'at no period to thy grief, 
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Noi nature'i nuileB M thae impart relief, 

Noi ohange of mind the varyiiig aeuoiu bring: 

She, she is gone 1 All that e'er pleased before, 

Adieu I je birds, ye flaven, ;e fields, that oliarm do more I ' 

The charms of Vaucluse only embitter his sense of 
loss: — 

Once more, je balmy gales, I feel jon blow; 

Ag#'"i sveet hills, I mark the morning bevot 

OUd yoni green sammits : vhile yonr silver streMM 

Throngb vales of fragraoce nndnlatiDg flov. 

Bat yon, ye dreams of bliss, no lotiger hen 

fflre life and beaaty to the glowing ssene ; 

For stem remembruioe stands vhers yon ban be«ii. 

And blasts the verdnre of the blooming year. 

LanrsI Laura I in Uis dust with thee, 
Would I oonld find a refuge from despair I 
Is this thy boasted ttiomph, Lots, to tear 
A heart thy coward malice darea not tree ; 
And bid it live, while every hope is fled, 
To weep, among the ashes of the dead ? ' 

His only comfort now is in thinking ihat he, too, 

must soon die : — 

Oh t swifter than the hart my life hath fled, 

A shadowed dream ; one wingAd glance bath seen , 

Its only good ; its hours (bow few aereue I ) 

The sweet and bitter tide of thought have fed : 

Kphemccrftl world I in pride and sorrow bred, 

Who hope in thee, are blind as I have been ; 

1 hoped ID thee, and thus my heart's loved quesD 
Hath botoa it mid bar nerveless, kindred dead. 

' Woodhouselee. ' J 
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Her form deoajred — its beanty itiU BorviTes; 
For in high heavBu tha.1 lonl will eTer bloom, 
With which eaoh day I more enamoiireiJ grow : 
ThoB though m; locks are bloocbed, mj hop* i»*im 
In thinking on her home — her soul's high doom: 
Alas I how changed the shtiuB she laft belov I '^^ ' 

Weary of life, now that he is left alone, he de> 
votea himself to God ; he directs all his thought to 
heaven, where Laura awaits and beckona him : — 

The chosen angels, and spirits blest, 

Celestial tenants, on that ^luriotis day 

My lady joined Ihem, throni^d in bright amy 

Around her, with amaze and awa imprest. 
" What spleudoui, what new beanty stands coofest 

Unto oar light ? " — among themselTSS they sayi 
"No iodI, in thia Tile age, from sinfnl olay 

To oar high realmi has risen so fur a gueat." 

Delighted to have ohaoged her mortal atate, 

She nuiks amid the pnrest of her kind ; 

And ever and anon she looks behind, 

To mark my prD{(ieBS and my i-oming wait ; 

Nov my whole thonght, my wish to heaven I oast; 

Tis Lanni's voice I hear, and hence she bids me baste.' 

His love thus purified and his thoughts now turned 
to God alone, the poet awaits in resignation the 
coming of the inevitable hour of death. The 
"Book of Songs and Sonnets," as his Italian 
poetry may be called, ends in a beautiful hymn to 

> WolUtton. ' Notu 
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the Viigin Mary, in which the poet breathes forth 
hia chastened sorrow and his hopes. 

BBaadfnl Vii^in I olotlied vjth Iha sun, 

CroTued with the stara, who ao the Eternal Son 

Well pleaaedst that in ihiue Lis light he hid ; 

Lore pricks me on to ntter speech of theflt 

And — feeble to oommencB witiont thy ud — 

Of Him who on thj bosom rests in lore. 

Her I inToke wbo gcaoiouB still repliea 

To all who uk in futh, 

Virgin! if ewyet 

The misery of man and mortal thinps 

To mercy moved thee, lo my prayer iooliiie ; 

Help me in this raj strife, 

ThoDgh I am but of duat, and thou heaven's radiant Queen ! 

Bright Virgin ! tmd inunntable oa brif^t, 

O'er life's tempestuoos ocean the sure star 

Each traadug mariner that troly gnides, 

Look down, and see amid this dreadful storm 

How I am taat at random and alone, 

And how already my last shriek is near, 

Tet still in thee, sinfnl althaogh and vile, 

My sool keeps all her trust ; 

Virgin I I thee Imploie 

Let not thy foe have triamph in my fall ; 

Remember that onr sin made Ood himMlf, 

To fnw us from ita ohain. 

Within thy virgin womb our image on Him take 1 

Virgin I what tears already have I shed. 

Cherished what dreams and breathed what prayers in vain, 
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Bat for m; own wone penancs and nire la« ; 

Smae fint on Artia's shore I saw the light 

Till now. irb&te'er 1 saaght. whereTSr turned, 

My life ha4 passed in torment And in teva i 

For martiU loielineu in ur, sot, (psocb. 

Baa seized and toiled my wml : 

O Tir^n I pme and good, 

Delay not till I reach my life'i laat year ; 

Snifter than ahaft and ihnttle are, my dayi 

^Mid miflflry and tan 

HsTS vaniihed all, and now Death only ig behind! 

Yirgin I Sba now is dnst, who, liTing, held 

My heart in ^ef , and plnnged it sinoe id gloom ; 

She knew not of my many ilU this one. 

And had ihe known, what smce befell me itill 

Had been the wune, for ever; other wish 

Was death to me and ill renown for her ; 

Bat, Queen of heiTen, oar Qodden — if lu Ihee 

Suob boroage be not «in — 

Virgin 1 of matchlen roind. 

Thon knoweet now the whole ; and that, which elaa 

No other can, is nonght to Ihy great power i 

Deign then my grief to end, 

Tbnt boDor aball be thine, and safe my peace at laat I 

Virgin ! beneTolent, and foe of pride, 
Ah 1 let the love of ov one Aatfaor win, 
Some meroy foe a contrite bumble heart : 
For, U bar poor frail mortal doit I loved 
With loyalty so wonderful and long. 
Much more my failh and gratitude for thee. 
From this my pnnent lad and mnkeo atale 
If b; thy help 1 riM, 
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VuEin I bi thj dear Dsme 

I connarate ojul cleaoBB m; thoagliU, speech, pei 

Hy TDind, and heart with all ibi tean aad aighfl ; 

Pobt then that better path, 

And tritli ooiDplaucuue view m; changed deaim t 

The daj most come, not dutsnt far its date, 

Time flies so aartft and snre, 

O peerlen and alooe 1 

When death my heart, now oonscieDoe straok, shall seize ; 

Commead me, Virgin I tiien to thy dear Son, 

Tme Qod and Very Man, 

That my last sigh in peace may, in bis arms, be breathed I ' 

We haTB hitherto discussed the development of 
poetiy ahnost exclusively ; and this is justifiable, 
for in Italy, as in all other countries, the develop- 
ment of prose as a form of literature comes after 
that of poetry. Petrarch wrote no prose in Italian ; 
and although Dante wrote his " Banquet " and, In 
part, his " New Life " in prose, yet the former is 
couched in scholastic phraseology and the prose 
portion of the latter is of small compass. Giovanni 
Boccaccio, although not so great a poet as Dante, 
or 90 great a scholar and master of form as Pe- 
trarch, is yet of high importance in the history of 

* Hacgregior. A collection of tnuulatians of Petrarob'i Italian 
poenu, together irith an extended life of the poet, is publiahi^d 
in the Bohn Library, Very important are the Latin letters of 
Petrarch, an English translation of a number of vhich was pDl>- 
Ushed a short time ago by Putnam & Co., of New Yorlc 
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Italian literature from a double point of yiew, as 
the first great writer of prose and the founder of 
the modem novel. 

We can only give here a brief outline of his life 
and character, before passing on to his works. He 
was bom in Paris in 1313, the son of a Florentine 
merchant and a young French gentlewoman. Ee- 
tuming to Florence with his father, he was sent to 
school and is said to have written verses before 
the age of seven. His father, a merchant himself, 
wished his son to follow the same career, and at 
the age of fourteen the boy was taken to Naples 
with this purpose in view. In this '^ great, sinful 
city " Boccaccio passed his youth, at first in busi- 
ness, then in the study of law, both of which, how- 
ever, he heartily disliked. Making the acquaint- 
ance of some well-known scholars, he was inducted 
into a love for study, and resolved to devote him- 
self to a literary career. 

About 1340 he left Naples and returned to 
Florence, which henceforth became his residence, 
although he was frequently absent from it on mat- 
ters of business and pleasure. For he soon became 
known as a scholar and poet, and, in accordance 
with the customs of the times, he was honored by 

his city by being sent on frequent embassies. In 
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a capacity he went, in 1350, to RavennEt, to the 
daughter of Dante ; in 1354, to Pope Innocent VI., 
at Avignon ; and in 1351, to Petrarch at Padua, 
in order to induce the great poet and scholar to re- 
side in Florence. This meeting with the great 
apostle of the New Learning waa an important 
event in Boccaccio's life, who from henceforth be- 
came one of his most enthusiastic admirers. 

He plunged still more et^rly into the Jitudy of 
classic antiquity; and although, as we have said, 
not so gi-eat a scholar as Petrarch, he accomplished 
some things which the latter had not been able to 
do. Thus he learned Greek, imperfectly, however, 
and introduced to tlie Western world a knowledge 
of that language (unknown to the Middle Agee) 
by bringing Leontius Pilatus to Florence as a pro- 
fessor in the university. It was at the dictation of 
the latter tliat Boccaccio wrote down his Latin 
translation of the Homeric poems, which, worth- 
less as it now seems, then excited widespread ad- 
miration. 

Boccaccio differed from Petrarch in being an 
axdent admirer and indefatigable student of Dajite. 
Petrarch had once declared that he had never read 
the " Divine Comedy." and he scarcely ever men- 
tiona the name of his mighty predecessor. This was 
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undoubtedly due to a sort of jealousy, for Petrarch 
io his inordiaate pride and vanity could not endure 
the thought of a rival, even among the dead. Boc- 
cacoio generously tried to reconcile these two great 
poets, tlie one dead, the other still living, and in 
1859 he sent to Petrarch a. copy of the " Divine 
Comedy," written with his own hand. He only suc- 
ceeded, however, in calling forth a cold letter, in 
which Petrarch defended himself against the accu- 
sation of jealousy, and accorded to Dant« a small 
measure of perfunctory praise. 

The influence of Dante on Boccaccio himself is 
seen on almost every page of his poetry, and it was 
in reward of his services in promoting the study of 
tho former's works that in 1373 he was invited by 
Florence to lecture on the " Divine Comedy " in 
the Church of Santo Stefano. The results of this 
professorship, which Boccaccio only held for a short 
time, :ir<> recorded in his life of Dant« and the 
commentaries on part of the " Inferno." 

Boccaccio's character was in many respects an 
attractive one ; he was honest, sincere, and modest ; 
a faitliful friend, a lover of true literature ; and, 
above all, of a lovable and gentle disposition ; Gio- 
vanni dclla Tranqvillita, his friends called him — 
" John of the quiet mind," as we may traiulate it. 
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The gravest accusation made against him, and one, 
alas I only too well founded, is his immorality. In 
his early years, and even later in life, his manners 
were light, and the effects thereof are too often re- 
flected in his books. Before condemning him too 
harshly, however, we must bear in mind the low 
state of morals that marked all society at that time. 
Toward the end of his life Boccaccio became con- 
verted by a strange event. It seems that a certain 
Carthusian monk, Pietro de' Petroni, who, by the 
austerity of his life and his religious exaltation, had 
won a reputation for holiness, die<l at 8iena, May 
29, 1361, Fourteen days before hia death he en- 
tered into a trance, in which he had a visioD of the 
saints in heaven and the damned in hell. When he 
awoke be declared that he had been commanded 
by Christ to warn a number of difttinguished men of 
the error of their ways. Among these was Boccac- 
cio. Being too ill to go himself, Petroni sent his 
disciple Gioaohino Ciani to fulfill his commission. 
The latter came to Florence, told Boccaccio of his 
master's vision, and then, in fiery language, urged 
him to see to the salvation of his soul, and to re- 
pudiate hia immoral writings, else he would soon 
die and hia soul be lost forever. Boccaccio waa 
deeply affected by this strange embassy. In the 
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first moments of depreasion he resolved to give up 
all atudy, bum his books, write no more, and spend 
the rest of hia life in religious exercises. From thin 
violent action, however, he was saved by a sensible 
letter from Petrarch. Yet the effect did not paas 
away. Ever after this he waa more serious and 
thought more of religious matters. He lost hia 
former zest in life ; his gayety and serenity of tem- 
per became clouded. After a yonth of enjoyment 
the evening of life came on gray and cold. 

He died December 21, 1876, in Certaldo, not tax 
from Florence. 

Boccaccio, like Petrarch, wrote much in Latin, 
chief among such writings being the historical or 
bi<^aphical compilations on " Illustrious Women " 
and the " Vicissitudes of Great Men," and espe- 
cially his " Genealogy of the Gods." which for one 
hundred years and more became the stajidard hand- 
book of mythology. His work in Italian is exten- 
Bive, both in prose and poetry. The one book, how- 
ever, by which he b known to-day, not only in Italy, 
but the world over, is bis " Decameron," a collec- 
tion of short stories in prose. In this book he be- 
comes epoch-making in a double sense, for it begins , 
both Italian prose and the modem novel. The name 
of the book is composed of two Greek words, mean- 
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ing " ten <lays," and is explained by the fact tliat 
there are one hundred stories in all, told ten at a 
time, on ten successive days. 

Neither the various stories themselves nor the idea 
of uniting them in a framework is ori^nal with Boc- 
caccio. The latter device was especially popular in 
the Orient, and is illustrated in the " Seven Wise 
Men," so vastly popular in the Middle Ages. 
The sources of the stories in the " Decameron " are 
various. Such talea were among the most popular 
tdnds of literature of the times, as may be seen in 
the Fabliaux in France and the well-known collec- 
tion, known as the NovelUno, in Italy. Boccaccio 
gathers them from all sides, and adds many he had 
heard told orally, especially anecdotes of his con- 
temporaries. All these are changed, however, by 
the alchemy of his own genius, and become original 
in style, in delineation of character, and in local 
color. 

The framework of the " Decameron " is as fol- 
lows : During the terrible pestilence which raged in 
Europe in 1348, a famous description of which is 
given in the opening chapter of the book, seven 
young ladies and three young men meet in one of 
the churches at Florence, agree to forsake the plague- 
stricken city, and retire to their villas in the coun- 
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try to forget in pleasant converse the terrors that 
Burround them. The plan is carried out. Each day 
a leader is chosen, whom all must oliey. After break- 
fast they betake themselves to the garden, and here 
on green lawns covered with flowers, beneath shady 
trees and beside clear-nmning streams, they dance, 
play, and sing ; and then, comfortably seated on the 
soft grass, they pass the hours away in cheerful con- 
versation and story-telling. 

Each one of these one hundred stories has an indi- 
vidual charaeter of its own. While reading them 
we see passing in picturesque procession before our 
eyes the whole of Italian society of the times, kings 
and princes, knights and peasants, merchant, artist, 
mechanic, pnest, and monk. There are not wanting 
earnest and serious stories, but the comic and satiri- 
oal element prevails ; especially are the vices of the 
clergy scourged, that fruitful source of all mediaeval 
European literature. The avaricious and licentious 
priests and monks are everywhere held up to the 
soomftil laughter of bis readers. 

All this is expressed in an admirable prose style, 
with perfect adaptation of local color, with excellent 
delineation of character and insight into human na- 
ture, and with the inimitable skill in narration of 
the bom story-teller. 
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The popularity of Boccaccio was, and is still, enor- 
mous, in apite of the immorality of certain of bis 
stories. He is read to-day in elementary schools (in 
emendated editions) and his influence on modem 
literature is incalculable. In English literature alone 
moat of the great writers have foimd subjects for 
poems, stories, and dramas in the " Decameron, " 
among them Chaucer, Dryden, Shakespeare, Keats, 
Tennyson, and Longfellow.' 

In Italian poetry he was far more voluminous 
than Petrarch. Among the best known of his poems 
are the " Vision of Love ; " " Filostrato," which 
tells the story of Troilus and Cressida, afterwards 
imitated by Chaucer and Shakespeare; and the 
"Theseid," imitated by Chaucer in his "Knight's 
Talej." His " Ninfale Fiesolana " describes the 
beautiful suburbs of Florence, while his pastoral 
poem, " Anieto," is the fU'st example of that popu- 
lar branch of poetry, which found its highest 
development in Sannazaro's " Arcadia," Tasso's 
" Aminta." and Guarini's " Pastor Fido." 

None of the above poems are easily aooessible 
in English, but fortimately we have several of Boc- 

/ ' A Miection of stories from the DtcuBuron fit for the (reneral 
pnblio ham be«u mads fay Joseph Juob* and pnhliih«d by tha 
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caccio'a sonnets translated by Hossetti so beautifully 
that hi a versions almost sui-pass tlie originals. 
Two of these sonnets are devoted to the object of 
his early love, to whom he gives the name of Fiam- 
metta. He first records his feelings on hearing her 
sing: — 

Love Bteered wj comse, wbile yet Ihe raa rode lug-b, 
On SctUa'a vaten to b mTTtle-grave ' 
The heaven was still and (Lb sea did not more ; 
Tet now and then a little breeze went bj 
Stirring the topi of trees agninat the iky ; 
And then I heard a song as glad as Iotb, 
So sweet thftt never jet the like thereof 
Was heard in any mortal omntMuiy. 
" A nymph, a goddess, or ao angel sings 
Unto herself, within this chosen p1a«. 
Of anoient lovca ; " so said I at thnt soand. 
And there my lady, 'mid the sliadowings 

Of myrtle-trees, 'mid Sowers and giaesj space, 
Singing I saW| with others who sat ronnd- 

The second sonnet is on his last sight of Ham- 
metta: — 

Bonnd her red garland and her golden hsjt 

I saw a fire about Fiammetta*s he^ ; 

Thence to a little cloud I watched it fade, 
Than silver or thon gold more brightly fair : 
And like a psnri tliat a gold ring doth benr, 

Even so an angel sat therein, who sped 

Alone and );lorioDs thronghont heaven arrayed 
In sapphires and in gold that lit the air. 
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Then I rajoieed aa liopiug happy thin^. 

Who rather ahonld hare thep discefned how Qod 
Bad haste to moke my lad; all His own, 
Etgh aa it came to paaa. And with these stings 
Of sorrow, and with life's most weary load 

I dwell, who fain would be where she is gous. 
Boccaccio^a love and admiration for Dante is 
well shown in the sonnet written as an uucription 
for a portrait of the g^^at Florentine : — 
Dtute Aligbieri, a dark otsdIq 

Of wisdom and of art, I ani ; whose mind 
Has to my coantry each great gifts asdgned 
That men aooonnt my powers a miracle. 
My lofty fancy paned as low as Hell, 

As hi^h as He&Ten, seoore and nneonfiasd ; 

And in my noble book doth every kind 

Of earthly lore and hesTenly doctrine dwell. 

Renovndd Florence was my mother, — nay. 

Stepmother anto me her piteous son, 

ThroBgh sin of cursid Blandec's tongue and tooth. 
BsTBnna sheltered me so oast away ; 

My body is with her, — my aonl with One 
For whom no envy can make dim the troth. 

These two affections which made so large a part 
of Boccaccio's life, — love for his master in the art 
of song, and love for Fiammetta, — are joined to- 
gether in the following beautiful sonnet : — 

Dante, if thon within the sphere of Love, 
Aa I belisTs, remain'st contemplating 
Beandfal Beatrice, whom thon didst nng 

BrewbUe, and bo wast drawn to her abate ; 
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UnlesB from false life true life thee remove 

So far that Love *b forgotten, let me htiag 

One prayer before thee : for an easy thing j 

Thii were, to thee whom I do ask it of. 
I know that where all joy doth most abound 

In the Third heaven,^ my own Fiammetta sees 
The grief which I have borne since she is dead* 
O pray her (if mine image be not drowned 

In Leihe) that her prayers may nerer cease 
Until I reach her and am comforted. 

^ Heayen of Venus. 
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' E have seen in a preceding cliapter how 
Petrarch may be considered as the founder of the 
Eenaissance in Italy. He died in 1374, and it took 
a century and more to complete the work he inau- 
g^urated. The whole of this period, while of immeiuie 
importance for the history of modern civilization in 
general, is chiefly important in the history of Italian 
literature, not so much for what it produced itself, 
a« for the fact that it prepared the way for the so- 
called " Golden Age " of the sixteenth century. 

It may be well here to distinguitih, as far as pos- 
sible, between the terms Renaissance, Revival of 
Learning, and Humanism, — terms which are often 
used vaguely, and at times anonymously. Accord- 
ing to the conaenauB of recent opinion, however. Re- 
naissance is much the broadest term, and is applied 
to the whole process of transition from the mediieval 
to Uie modem world. It tlius includes not merely 
the intellectual re-birth due to the new study of the 
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antnent claaaies, but those other equally mighty 
forces which arose at the same time, such as the 
decay of the Holy Roman Empire, the loss of pres- 
tige on the part of the Papacy, the disappearance 
of the feudal system and tlie rise of free cities, the 
great upheaval of the Reformation, the discovery 
of the Kew World, and the invention of printing. 
The Revival of Learning is more sti'ictly applied to 
the intellectual, philosophical and literary movement 
incident upon and caused by the re-disoovery of 
Greek and Roman literature and antiquities. Ha- 
manism is a much narrower t«rm than either of 
the above, and is used to intlicate that period in the 
Revival of Learning, when the leadership of the 
process above mentioned fell into the hands of a 
narrow class of technical scholars who devoted them- 
selves exclusively to the study and the teaching of 
the classic authors, and whose eluef efforts were 
directed to the restoration of the noble monuments 
of antiquity, whether of literature, architecture or 
sculpture. 

This whole movement was a slow process of de- 
velopment, — the material (manuscripts, statuary, 
inscriptions, coins, vases) wtts first colliwtcd, then 
carefully studied, and Hnally the principles of mod- 
em art and scholarship were laid down, based on 
U6 




the newly discovered treasures of the ancient world. 
When the process was completed, the Humanists as 
a class lost prestige and disappeared, while another 
cla«s arose, that of the poets, painters, and sculptors, 
who, entering into the glorious heritage left by their 
predecessors, produced those masterpieces of art 
and literature which are the glory of the sixteenth 
century in Italy, and among the priceless treasures 
of the world- 
It is hard for us to4ay to get an idea of the eager 
enthusiasm and intense delight in study of these 
men of the Renaissance ; they must have felt as 
Wordsworth did when he cried out : — 

Bliai vu it in these dayi to be slive, 

But to be young wae lary heaieu. 
The scholars of the time enjoyed an immense popu- 
larity. A new caste of society arose, not dependent 
OD birth or wealth, but on learning and inteUigence. 
Princes and cities sought for their sei'vices, for 
which they paid large sums. Eveiywhere they were 
received as equal to the noblest in the laud. At 
the feudal court of Ferrara, in the republic of 
Florence, under the Papacy at Rome, and in the 
monarchy of Naples, the Humanists occupied first 
rank. They became secretaries to the pope, ambas- 
sadors of kings and princes, and chancellors of the 
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republics. The cities of their birtli were proud to 
claim them, and the honors formerly bestowed upon 
saints now fell to their lot. 

At first these Humanists were wandering teach- 
ers, moving about from city to city, preaching the 
faith that was in them after the manner and often 
with the enthusiasm of the early Methodist circuit 
riders. Afterward, however, they settled down in 
some intellectual centre, where they lectured in the 
university or held some public ofBee. The moral 
and religious character of these men was not in gen- 
eral very high. Although their writings abound in 
lofty sentiments, their private life was irregular, if 
not immoral. They were for the most part vain 
to excess, insincere, given to flattery, and many of 
them openly acknowledged their ille^timate eliil- 
dren. Such books as the '* Hermaphroditua " of 
Panormita and the " Facetiae " of Poggio were read 
and praised by alL 

Humanism is in a ceitfun sense a revolt not only 
against the scholastic philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
but ag^st the authority of Christianity itself. 
The philosopher of antiquity were sceptics, and 
the natural effect of their writings on the Human- 
ists was to cultivate within them a spirit of scepti- 
cism. Thus the scholars of the Kenalssauce for the 

leo 
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most part scorned the traditions and the supersti- 
tions of the church, hated the monks, and either 
disbelieved in, or " alept out the thought " of the life 
to come. For them the joy of tliis life was enough, 
for in nothing does the contrast between the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance show itself so much 
as in the different ways of looking at life. War, 
famine, pestilence, oppression, liad made life to the 
men of the Middle Ages a long pilgrimage over a 
dreary desert. They turned their eyes to the world 
to come, seeking there a reward and comfort for 
their present sorrows. St. Bernard expressed the 
feeling of all his contemporaries in the well-known 

Brief life ii here oor portioii, 

Brief sonow, short'lired can ; 
The life that knows no enilii^. 

The tearlsu life ii tlieni. 
bsppy ratributioD 1 

Short toil, etamal r«at ; 
For mortals and for unnera, 

A inuuion with the blest. 

Now, however, a new spirit arose, the world was 
re-disco vered, the Joy in life so characteristic of the 
ancients once more was cultivated. Hence came a 
revival of luxury which manifested itself in festiv- 
ities of all sorts, in gorgeous garments, costly jewels. 
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and stately palaces, aclorned with almost barbaric 
Bptendor. No wonder that with all these things to 
dazzle the senses, the necessity of a future life was 
not keenly felt. Earthly fame now took the place 
of a deaire for the glory of heaven. Dante Lad him- 
self been touched with that " laat infirmity of noble 
minds," but yet he says : — 

Non 6 il mondan retnore oltro eha no fiato 
Di vonlo, oh'ot Tien quinci'ed or yien quindi, 
E mnta Dome, perche muta lato.' 

Now the Humanists made fame the chief object 
of their lives, — nay, they sought it not only for 
themselves, but they claimed to possess the ability 
to bestow it on others, a claim which for many of 
them became the chief instrument in the acquisition 
of wealth and power. 

Yet, if the Humanists were irreligious, they did 
not dare openly to revolt against the church. 
They had no desire to become mar^s. They 
simply were indifferent. Besides, the whole life 
of the times was inextricably mixed up with the 
outward observances of the church. Many of the 

• Naoght u this ninnilana mmor bnt a breath 

Of wiad, tli&t comes now this way and now that, 
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Humanists themselves belonged to the clergy, and 
still more had relatives there. Hence it came to 
pass that the spasmodic revolt of Savonarola found 
no ahidiug place in the hearts of the Italians. 

The Humaniatio movement began at Florence, 
wluch indeed remmned its chief centre during the 
whole period. Later, however, it spread through 
nearly all the chief cities of Italy, with the excep- 
tion of Genoa and Venice, although the latter 
became the great centre for printing. In Ferrara 
the movement was not so learned, and as we shall 
see later, was more closely connected with literature 
in the vernacular. After Florence, the two most 
important centres of the R€naissance were Rome 
and Naples. In the former, such Popes as Nicholas 
v., Jnliufl n., and Leo X., entered into the move- 
meat with enthusiasm ; Nicliolae V. sought to add 
to the glory of the Koman Church the glory of 
classical antiquity, hoping thus to strengthen the 
tottering foundations of the ecclesiastical authority. 
Hifl chief motive was a personal one. Not merely 
was he inspired by a desire for the glory of God, 
but he desired to be great and famous himself as a 
patron of art and learning. The chief results of 
Humanism in Rome were the translation of a large 
nnmher of Greek authors into Latin, the founding 
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of great libraries and museums, and the building of 
magnificent churches. The movement reached its 
climax under Leo X., a Me<lici and son of Lorenzo 
tlie Magnificent, 

In Naples the movement came latest of aU. Here 
it was largely a matter of imitation. Yet through 
men tike Lorenzo Valla, PanormitA and Pontano 
were laid the foundations of scientific grammar and 
of literary criticism. 

Two of the earliest followers of Petrarch, belong- 
ing, indeed, to the same generation, were the Flor- 
entines, Luigi Marsigli and Coluccio Salutato. The 
former was an Augustinian friar, who combined a 
love for theology with a love for the new learning, 
then fast absorbing the attention of all men. In 
the cloister of San Spirito, which contained the 
library of Boccaccio, he gathered about him a group 
of Florentines, young and old, who were themselves 
to be later the torch-bearers of classical learning. 
Still more important waa Salutato, who, liaving been 
appointed chancellor of the Signoria of Florence, 
began the long line of learned men who for an 
hundred years were at the head of state aff^ra 
in Florence, and who brought the doctrines of the 
new learning to bear upon the transaction of public 
business. Salutato was kind toward all young 
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studenta, whom he helped in many ways, gaining 
thus the title of " father of scholars." 

Among the iliscipleB of Marnigli and Saliitato 
may be mentioned Leonard Bruni (1369-1444), 
called Aretino from his birth-pkce Arezzo, who 
after having been secretary of the pope at Rome, 
succeeded Salutato as chancellor in Florence. His 
chief literary work was the translation of Greek 
authors into Latin. Niccolo Niccoli is an excellent 
example of the enthusiastic scholar of the Renais- 
sance. The son of a Florentine merchant, he spent 
all his patrimony in the acquisition and copying 
of new manuscripts, and had to receive pecuniary 
aid from Cosimo de' Medici. Like Chaucer's Clerk, 
he had — 

but lltel go\i in oofm ; 
But nil that Le mi^hte of hifl freandra beoto, 
On bokea uid on lominge fas it speDto. 

\ot a writer himself, Niccoli's influence was purely 
personal. His books, after serving his friends, 
were purchased at his death by Cosimo de' Medici, 
and formed the micleus of the famous Laurentian 
library in Florence. 

One of the most distinguished of the earlier 
Humanists was Po^o Bracciolini (1380-1459) 
who was the true disciple of Petrarch in his eager 
16S 
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and Hucceasful eeafcli after new mamiscriptB. The 
record of his achievements in this respect is of 
great interest. He himself traveled abroad even 
as far as England. Everywhere he went he in- 
quired after manuscripts. As eecretary of the pope 
he resided in Rome many years and devoted him- 
self eagerly to the discovery and investigation of 
the antiquities of the world-ci^. His book, " Urbia 
Roniae Descriptio," is the first work on the subject. 
In a Bimilar way the " Koma Instaurata " of Flavio 
Biondo (1388-1468), founded the subject of 
Koman topography. 

The most typical example of the Hmnanists, how- 
ever, was the learned, hut not very amiable Fran- 
cesco Filelfo (1398-1481), who was equally famons 
as a Greek and a Latin scholar. Having gone to 
Constantinople on business he learned Greek there, 
married the daughter of Johannes Chrysoloras, and, 
returning to Italy, began his wandering life as a 
professor of Greek and Latin. At Florence he 
was hailed as the greatest living Greek scholar and 
the most distinguished of modem Latin poete. Hia 
lectures were attended by crowds who came hither 
from all parts of Italy and even from foreign lauds. 
Among his students were Popes Nicholas V. and 
Pius II. From Flor^ice he went to Milan, where he 
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received a large ealaiy from the Duke, in returs for 
which he wrote the most extravagant eulogies ol his 
princely patj-on. Later, when he visited Naples 
and Rome, he was received witli unbounded en- 
thusiasm, his progress resembling a triumphal pro- 
cession. Filelfo, while one of the greatest scholars 
of the Renaissance, was one of the most contemp- 
tible of men. He was fickle, mercenary, and of 
incredible vanity, while his quarrelsome disposition 
constantly involved him in unseemly broils. 

Of far nobler character was Marsiglio Ficino 
(1433-1499). son of the physician of Cosimo de' 
Medici, who had the young man educated with the 
intention of placing him at the head of the Platonic 
Academy which he had founded. 

A peculiar charm attaches to another member 
of this Academy, the yoimg, beautiful, nobly-born 
and marvellously learned Pico della Mirandola 
(1464-1494), the inteliectuaJ ideal of whose short 
life is summed up in hia often quoted phrase : '* Philo- 
sophia veritatom quaerit, ecientia invenit, religio 
possidet."* 

The greatest of all Humanists, however, was 
Angeio Ambrogini (1454-1494), called Politian, 

^ PbiltMoph; seeks tnitb, knowledge finda it, and nliKton pa»- 
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from his native town o£ Montepulciano. His lec- 
tures on subjects of classical criticism were not 
only enormously popular in his own day, but are 
still of the greatest value, many of his annotations 
and emendations remaining the standard down to 
the present time. 

Glancing over the fifteenth century as a whole, 
we see that a vast advance has been made over 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. The whole distance be- 
tween antiquity and the Middle Ages has been 
bridged ; not only classical scholarship, but archae- 
ology, topography and literary criticism have been 
founded and brought to perfection. lu short, an- 
cient civilization has once more been brought to 
life, and, uniting with the elements of Romanticism 
introduced by Christianity, has produced the mod- 
em spirit. It is worthy of not« that all this was 
accomplished by Italy, alone and without aid. 
While the brilliant movement was going on there, 
the rest of Eui-ope was still sitting in darkness, 
and only when the Renaissance was about to end 
in Italy did it be^n in Germany, England, and 
France. 

During the greater part of the fifteenth century, 
whatever Ht«rature there was in prose and poetry 
was in Latin, which was looked upon by the 
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Humanists as their true mother-tongue, of which 
Italian was only a corruption, fit for the uses of 
everyday life, but not fit to be the medium of lit- 
erature. At the beginning of the century, some 
even went bo far as to despise the Italian works of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, and even the "Divine 
Comedy " of Dante. Such a feeling, however, 
never became general in ^oreuce, where, indeed, 
the chair on Dante begun by Boccaccio in 1S78 
lasted tiU 1472. 

And yet, while Latin was the language chiefiy 
cultivated in the fifteenth century, it had a mighty 
influence ou Italian literature of the following 
century. The careful study of the great Latin 
writers, especially of Cicero, the critical and gram- 
matical labors of such men as Yalla and Politian, 
affecting first the Latin style of these and other 
writers, by a natural process was transferred to 
Italian style, as soon as that languag^e became the 
chief medium of the literature. 

A literature in the vernacular came more and 
more to the front as the fifteenth century wore away. 
Great credit for the rehabilitation of Italian as a 
literary language is due to Leon Battista Alberti 
(I40i-1472), that shining example of the type 
tiomo universo so characteristic of the Renaissance. 
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He Dot only wrote most of his works in Italian, 
but on all occasions boldly defended the rights of 
the Tuscan tongue to be regarded as the natural 
medium of literary art ; and it was largely due to 
his initiative that the poetical tournament took 
place in the Cathedral of Florence, October 22, 
1401, in which the poems submitted were to bo 
composed in the Italian tongue. 

The impulse given by Alberti was carried to a 
successful conclusion by Politian and Lorenzo de' 
Medici, who not only advocated the use of Italian, 
but produced genuine literature of a high quality, 
and thus opened the way for the great writers of 
the following century. 

During the whole of the fifteenth century, aide 
by side with the learned movement, there existed a 
humble form of literature among the people. This 
Volkspoesie was of two sorts, one profane, the 
other religious. The former consisted largely of 
songs, often himiorous, often coarse, but at times 
full of naive freshness and grace, as in the follow- 
ing lines translated by Symonds : — 

O, bwbIIow, swbUoh, flying through the air. 
Torn, turn, I prithee, frolD thjr flight BboTS. 
Oin ma una festher fram thy mag «g fur, 
For I irill Tiite a latter to mf Ion. 
170 
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Wbe& I hftTe Trittea it sod nude it dear, 
I 'II give thee back tby feathar, swaltov deu ; 
When I hare vritten it on paper white, 
111 make, I swear, th; miBaing feathai right j 
When onOD 't is written od fair lenie* of gold, 
1 '11 give thee back th; wings aad flight so bold. 

Such songs were lifted from tbe lower ranks of 
society and given a permanent place in literature, 
by Lionardo Giustiniani (1388-1446), many of 
whose lyrics are popular, even to-day. Giustiniani 
likewise cultivated the branch of popular poetry, 
known as Laudi and Sacred Representations, 
which, as we have already seen, were a prominent 
feature of literature in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. These religious songs were enormously 
popular in the fifteenth century, for, notwithstand- 
ing the pagan ideas of the Humanists, and the 
pomp and luxury of life among the rich and noble, 
religion still held sway over the heartu of the peo- 
ple. In the beginning of the century a movement 
of repentance, similar to those of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, already described, swept 
over Italy. The Laudi were the literary repre- 
sentatives of this movement, and often showed real 
lyric beauty, especially those written by Giusti- 
niani, Lorenzo, Politian, Belcari, and Benivieni. 
As an example of this interesting kind of litem- 
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tnre, we give here a Lauda by Girolamo Benivieni 
(1463-1642), translated by Symonds : — 

Jesns, whoso witH Thee 
Hangs not in pain and loss, 
Pierced on ihe omel cross, 
At peace shall neyer be. 

Lord, nnto me be kind ; 
Give me that peace of mind. 
Which in this world so blind 
And false, dwells bat with Thee. 

Give me that strife and pain. 
Apart from which 't were vain 
Thy love on earth to gain 
Or seek a share in Thee. 

If, Lord, with Thee alone 
Hearths peace and love be known, 
My heart shall be Thine own. 
Ever to rest with Thee. 

Here in my heart be lit 
Thy fire, to feed on it. 
Till burning bit by bit 
It dies to live with Thee. 

Jesns, whoso with Thee 
Hangs not in pain or loss. 
Pierced on the cmel cross. 
At peace shall never be. 

It was the combination of this popular poetry 

with the results of the classical revival and the 
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infiuence of Petrarch and Dante, which produced 
the efflorescence of ItaJian poetry in the sixteenth 
century. 

The firat important writer to combine these ele- 
ments was Angelo Politian, already mentioned as 
the greatest of the Humanists and one of the most 
graceful poets in Italian literature. He was bom 
in Montepulciano in 1454. He studied in Florence 
under Marsiglio Ficino, and the GreeJi Ai^yro- 
pouloB, being the companion in study of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, who afterwards became his friend and pro- 
tector. The friendship thus begun between the 
humble scholar and the wealthy citizen-prince was 
genuine on both sides, and lasted till the death of 
Lorenzo in 1492. Politian soon became known as 
the foremost scholar of his time, and was loobed 
upon as a prodigy of learning. For the skill with 
which he translated a part of the " Hiad " into 
Latin, his master, Ficino, caUed him the " Homeric 
Youth." His Italian poetry is marked by a perfec- 
tion of style hitherto unknown in Italian. He had 
no originality, no creative power — everything he 
wrote was imitation, yet so completely fused to- 
gether was what be borrowed that it seemed to be 
the creation of his own mind. He used his knowledge 
of Greek and Latin as well as of early Italian poetry 
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witih oonsmnmate akilL A good example of Poli. 
taan's style is seen in the following Danoe- 
Song: — 

I went Brtoumog, maidemi, one bright dnj, 
In a gieen gerden in mid-montli of May. 

Violeti and lilies giew on every side 

Ifid the green grui, and yonng flowers woodsifiily 

doiden and white and red and amre-eyed; 

Toward whioh I steetofaed my hands, esger to poll 

Plenty to maike my fair onris beaatifal. 

To crown my rippling ouds with garlands gay, 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a gieen garden in mid-month of May. 

Bat when my lap was fall of flowers, I spied 
Roses at last, roses of every hue ; 
Therefore I ran to pluok their ruddy pride. 
Because their perfume was so sweet sad tma 
That all my soul went forth with pleasure neW| 
With yearning and desire too soft to say. 

I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid-month of May. 

I gaied and gazed. Hard task it were to tell 
How lovely were the roses in that hour ; 
One was but peeping from her verdant shell, 
And some were faded, some were scarce in flower. 
Then Love said : Go, pluck from the blooming bower 
Thoee that thou seest ripe upon the spray. 
I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a g^reen garden in mid-month of May. 
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Then u the ticoe to place her in thj ureath. 
Before ber beaut; sud her treshness flee. 
Oather thse, therefore, roses vitli great glee, 
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-went a-raommg, maidens, one brtf;ht da;, 
green g-arden in mid-month of May.' 



Hia two beat poems, however, are the " Orfeo," 
and the " Stanzas " on the tournament held in 1475 
by Giuliano de' Medici, in honor of his lady Si- 
monetta. The "Orfeo," recited in 1471 at a festi- 
val held to welcome Galeazzo Sforza to Mantua, 
relates the well-known story of how Eurydice died 
and descended into Hades, how her husband Or- 
pheos followed her thither, obtained her release 
on condition of not looking upon her until she is 
among the living, and how, having broken this con- 
dition, Eurydice was lost to him forever, and he 
himself torn to pieces by the Bacchantes, enraged 
at his vow never to love woman a|;ain. 

Equally famous are the " Stanzas " above alluded 
to, in which a description of the tournament held 
by Giuliano de' Medici in 1475 was to he given. 
Part only, however, of the poem was finished, but 

* Symondi. 
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this part, containing maatcrpieceB of description of 
the beauty of Nature and of woman, full of exquisite 
music and written in an elegant and refined style, 
is justly esteemed as the very flower of poetic art 
of the Benaissance. The following stanzas of this 
poem describe the isla&d of Cyprus, the home of 
Venus : — 

Now, in his proud Tevenge exnltiDg high, 
Through fietdi of air, Love apeedi his rapid flight, 
Aod in hia mother's realmi, the treaaherooB boy 
B«jaim his kindred baud of flatterert light ; 
That realm, of each bewitjthiiig grace the jay, 
Where Beauty wreaths with sweets her Cresses blight. 
Where Zephyr importnnes, on wwitcn ving. 
Flora's coy charms, utd aids her fiowen to spring. 

Thine, Eiato I to Love's a kJadred name t 
Of Lore's domun instraot the bard to tell ; 
To thee, chaste MuH I bIouo 't is given to olajm 
FWw ingress there, sooure from Bvery spell ; 
ThoD rul'at of soft amoors the vocal frame. 
And Cupid, oft, as childish Ihonghts impel 
To thrill with wanton touch its golden strings. 
Behind his winged back his quiver flings, 

A moDnt o'erlooka the charming Cyprian Isle, 
Whence, toward the mom's first blush, the eye snblims 
Might reach the soTonfold course of mighty Nile ; 
But ne'ot may mortal foot that prospect climb ; 
A verdant hill o'erhanga its highest pile. 
Whose base, a plain, that laughs in vernal prime; 
17G 
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Wtare {^ntlast aire, tnldat floiren ud lierbage gay, 
Uise o'er the qniTering bUde their vaDtou wsj. 

A wnll of gold Becnies the utmout boouil, 
And, dark vith vienluu shade, a woody vale ; 
There, on each branch, with jouthfnl foliage orovn'd, 
6omB feathered longEter chonla his omoTOiu tale ; 
And joioed in munnara soft, with gmt«fiil lOQDd, 
Two rivulets glide pelluoid, throngh the dole ; 
Beaida whoee streama, thia sweet, that bitter found, 
Hia ahafta of gold Lota tempera for the womid. 

No flow'teta here deoltne their wilhered heada, 
Blauohed with oold anowa, or fringed with hoar-f roat len 
Ko Winter, wide, hia ioj mantJe spreads ; 
No tender scion renda the tempest drear- 
Here Spring: eternal atnilea ; nor raryiog leads 
His change quadruple, the reTolviug year : 
Spring with a thousand hlooma her browa entwined, 
Her auburn looks light fluttering in the wind. 

Ibt inferior band of Loves, a obildisb throng, 
T;fnuitB of none, save hearts of vnlgai kind, 
Each other gibing with loqnaoioos toagBe, 
On stiidnloiu atones tbeii barbed arrowa grind ; 
Whilst Pranks and Wilea, the Hvotet's maige along, 
Ply at the whirling wheel their task assigned ; 
And on the sparkling atone, in copiaos dewa, 
V^n Hopea and vain Deairea the lymph effuse. 

TBen pleamng Pain and flntteriag fond Delight, 
Swvat broils, earpams sweet, together go ; 
Sorrowi that hang their heads in doleful pl^iht, 
And swell with tears the bitter atreamlet's flowi 
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Puleiiesi til van, aad dreamiiiK atiU of alight, 
AfFeolian fond, with Leanneu, Feu and Woe ; 

SuflpicioD, cOBtinK round hU peering eye 
And o'et the midway dancing vsnlon Joy. 

Pleaaore with Beant; gambols : ligtit in ui 
BlisB Boats inconatant ; Angniah Bullon aiU ; 
Blind Error flnttan bat-like, here and there. 
And Freniy raTea, and strikes his thigh by fits ; 
Repentance, of past folly late awars. 
Her fruitUaa penanoe there ne'er intenaitai 
Her baud nith gore fell Cruelty diataina. 
And seeha Despair in death to end hia paint. 

Gestnrea and nods, that innuiat ttionghla iniptit, 
Dlaaiooa ailent, amilea that guile intend, 
The glance, the look, that apeak th' impaauaued heul 
Mid flavery haanta, for yonth their lAila anapend : 
And nerer frtjm hia griefs Complaint apart, 
ProTxe on his patm his face is seen to bend { 
Noir hence — now thence — in nnrestrained gniae, 
ing caprioiouB fliet. 



Such ministen thy progeny attend, 

Vonni I fair mother of eaoh fluttering pomt : 

A thoosand odors from those fields ascend. 

While Zephyr hringm in dews the pearly shower. 

Fanned by hia flight, what time their incenss blei 

The lily, violet, rose, or other flower ; 

And TiewB, with conscinos pride, the enltingaM 

Ita mingled azure, vermeil, pale and (n«en. 

The trembling paniy virgin Fears alarm ; 
Downward, her modeat e ja ghe blushing bends ; 
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The UngluDg ion, more ipeDions, bold and wsmt, 
Her ardent boiom oe'er from Sol defanda ; 
Her* from the eapeiUe barslB each opening' chann, 
Fnll-blaKn, th' In-rited hand aha here attends ; 
Here ehe, vho late vith fires delightfnl glaved, 
Droopa laa^nid, with her hues the mead bestrewed. 

In showen deacending, conrts th' ODamonied ur 
The violet'a yellow, porple, anovj hues ; 
Hjaointh 1 thy voea thy Ixnoin'i marks declara ; 
Hii form NarcUsiu in the stream yet TiewB ; 
In anowy vest, but fringed with pnrpto glare, 
Pale Clytia still the parting son parniei ; 
Fresh o'er Adonis, Tenos ponn her woes ; 
AcBDthns smiles ; her loTars Ccocos shows-' 

Closely connected with Politian, not only by ties 
of intiinate frieDdahip, but as a poet, is Loreiizo 
de' Medici (1448-1402), called Hio Magnificent, 
son of Piero and grandson of Cosimo. He is one 
of the most interesting characters of this wonderful 
age. lie was a consummate statesman, who man- 
aged to keep the balance of power in Italy during 
the last years of his life, and thus gave to Florence 
that peace and prosperity so necessary to the develop- 
ment of culture and literature. And yet while he 
was a man of affairs, he was endowed with a love for 
all forms of art, especially of literature. He gathered 



' From RoBcoe's trauslatja 
SoWA of Europt. 
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about him either at hia palace in the ci^, or in hia 
villas near Florence, the most distinguished men of 
the day. His chief importance for us, however, is 
as a poet. While not so polished as Politiao, he 
was more original, and stood closer to the spirit of 
the people. He was an ardent admirer of the early 
Italian poets, not only of Dante and Petrarch, but 
of the humbler writers of popular songs. Hia own 
poetry is of two kinds, — profane and religious. 
The influence of Petrarch is seen in the following 
sonnet on the violet : — 

Thj beRutf , gvntU TiaUt, wag born 

Wham for the look of Love I firel va» tun. 
And mj bright itreani of bitter lean wtu nin 

Tbat beantfto accaoiplkh and adorn. 

And auob deaira vaa from conipauioti bom. 
That from tlie happy nook where thou wert lain 
The fair hand gBtbered thee, and not in Tain, 

For by m; oirn it willed thee to be borne. 

And lu to me appeon, ibou would'st retam 
Once more (o that fair hand, wbence thee npon 
Mj naked bremt I have aecorely set ; 

The naked breaat that datU desire and bora, 

And hotda tliee in her heart's pUce, that hath gone 
To dwell where thou wert late, ray Violet.' 

The longest and most important of Lorenzo's love- 

I GameU, in hia Uitlory nf Italian LUerature, pabliahed bj 
Appleton & Co. 
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BongB are contained in the sequence of stanzas known 
as Selve,"^ from which we quote the following descrip- 
tioa of his first meeting vith his lady Lucrezia. 

Wlikt Ume the cbain 7bb forced which then I bgre, 

Air, earth, stid heavens vera linked in one delight i 

The air was DCTet >o serene befure. 

The snn ne'er shed inch pnre and tranquil light ; 

Yonng leBTen and flowers opan die grany floor , 

Gladdened tJie earth wliere ran a atreamJat brigifat, 

Where Venna in her father's bosom la; 

And imiled from heaTen apon the spot that day. 

Sha from her brows diiine and amorooa breast 

Took with both hsoda roaes of many a hoe. 

And showered them throngh the hesTens that slept in TMt, 

Corering my lady with their gracions dew ; 

Jove, fall of glatlnaw, on that day released 

The ears of men that they might hear the true 

Boliaea of melody and dance diiine, 

WUoh fell from heaven in songs and soands benign. 

Fair women to that mniic mored their feet. 
Inflamed with gentle fire by Love's breath fanned : 
Behold yon lover with his lady sweet — 
Her hand long yearned for clasped in his lored hand ; 
Their sigbs, their looks, which pangs of longing cheatj 
Brief words that none bat tbey oan nnderatAnd ; 
The flowen that she lets fall, resamed and pressed. 
With kiuei oovered, to his bend or bieaat. 

1 From tdva, a forest ; so called became the mind of the poet 
b allowed to wander at will, aa one waadeia through a forest. 
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Amid » nuiiy pleanant tLuiEa sud fail, 
U; lovelieit lady with Burpoasing grace 
Eolipeed and crowned all beanties that were there j 
Her rob« was white and delicate as lace ; 
And atjll her eyes, with ailent apeech and rare, 
Talked to the heart, laa-ring the lips at peace : 
Came to me, aome, dear heart of mine, she said ; 
Here ahall thy long desreH at rest be Ljdd.^ 

The literature of the Italian Besaissance, which 
was inaugurated by Petrarch and Boccaccio, reaohed 
its highest point with Ariosto. Tasso, equally great 
with Ariosto, lived at the beginning of a long period 
of decline, the " Jerusalem Delivered " projecting 
the last rays of the gloriea of the Eenaisaance into 
this new period. The sixteenth century, or rather 
the first half of it, is the golden age of Italian literar 
ture, comparable to that of Augustus in Rome, of 
Louis XIV. in France, and of Queen Elizabeth in 
England. In the narrow confines of this sketch we 
ehall only be able to treat in some detail the great 
writers thereof, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso. Yet 
the number of men of genius and talent is legion — 
giants indeed lived in those days - — not only in the 
field of art and scholarship but in literature. In 
the pastoral poem, besides Tasso, there were San- 
nazaro aud Guarini, the former (whose "Arcadia" 

' fSjIIKOtU. 
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was imitated in England by Sidney and Spenser) I 
on the border-lijie between the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century, the latter on that between the six- 
teenth and seventeenth. In comic poetry there waa 
Francesco Bemi, who also worked over Boiardo's 
*t Orlando Innamorato," which has since then been 
read almost wholly in his version. In prose was 
developed an especially rich literature, among the 
great masters of which we may mention in history, 
Guicciardini, Varchi, Nardi and Nicholas Maehia- 
velli, who, in his " Prince," introduced a new phi- 
losophy of politics ; in the history of art, Vasari ; 
in novels and stories, Luigi da Porto, who first told 
the story of Romeo and Juliet, Giraldo Cinzio, and 
Matteo Bandello, who continued the work of Boc- 
caccio and Saochetti,' Forming a special group are 
Benvenuto Celtini, whose autobiography baa made 
him famous ; Firenzuola, who wrote on the beauty 
of woman ; Baldasarre Castiglione, the Lord Ches- 
terfield of his day, who in his book on the Cour- 
tier depicted the character of the perfect gentleman 
according to the ideals of the times. 

The two chief forms of the literature of this 
period, however, were the epic and the lyric. We 

' FnDDoSacolietli (1335-1400), lyrical poetftnd-wrilerofctoriea 
(JVoMUe). 
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3 former m the next two chapters 
Here we shall briefly mentioii s<Mne of the best 
known lyric poets. 

The most celebrated literary man of the day was 
Pietro Bembo (1470-1547), who exerted a vast 
mfluence in making Italian once more the vehicle 
for the highest kind of literature. An accomplished 
Latin scholar himself, he urged by doctrine and 
example the necessity of having a national literature 
expressed in the national tongue. His dialf^ues on 
this subject, as well aa those on the subject of love, 
both in Italian, influenced prose, while his lyrical 
poetry placed him at the head of the followers of 
Petrarch. Owing to the fact that he sought his 
highest honor in imitating Petrarch as closely as 
possible, his poetry seems monotonous to modem 
taste, exhibiting as it does tlie weakness of Petrarch- 
ism in ex^gerated form. 

Among the followers of Bembo in his exaggerated 
Petrarchism are the female poets Gaspara Stampa 
(1523-1554), Veronica Gambara (1486-1550), 
and Vittoria Colonna (1490-1547), famous as the 
friend of Michael Angelo, who addressed to her 
some of his best sonnets. 

All these writers, however, were utterly without 

originality, and the slavish imitators of Petrarch. 
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Michael Angelo (1475-1564), on the other hand, 
who might perlmps have been as great in poetry as 
he was in sculpture, painting, and architecture, if 
he had devoted hb life to it, also wrote a number 
of sonnets, which by their native strength and 
originality separate him from the common crowd 
of songsters about him. In these sonnets we no 
longer find mere conventional themes, treated in 
pretty language and conceits, but deep, sine 
original thoughts. If we are to seek for any pre- 
decessor it must be Dante, his intense admiration 
for whom is expressed in the following sonnet : — 
Wliftt shaold b« Biud of him cannat be said ; 
Bj' too gre&t ipteudor in hU name attended ; 
To blamo is euier those who him offended, 
Than reach the fuoteat glory round him abed. 
This man descended to the doomed and dead 
For our iiuitmction ; then to God ascended ; 
Beaven opened wide to him its portals splendid, 
Wbo from his country's, closed againat him, fled. 
Ungrate fullond 1 To its own prejudice 

Nnrse of his fortunes : and thisshoweth well 
That tbe most perfect moot of grief sboll see. 
Among a tbooaand proofs let one enffiee. 
That aa his exile bath no parallel, 
Ne'emslked Uie earth a greater man than he.^ 
Bis love for Vittoria Colonna finds expression 
in the following two sonnets, — the first of which 
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A thtnuand leaves eiaae hs batl) atricken tbse down, 
Speak of the«, nor to thee (lonld Heaven Donvej, 
Eieept through death, a refuge and a crown.' 

Very beautiful are the lines in which the aged 
poet and artist looks hack over the past, and 
realizing with the Preacher of old, that all life is 
vanity, turns his eyes forward to the life beyond 
the grave, of which the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection of the Saviour are the pledge. 

The ooona of m; long life hath reached at lut, 

In fragile bark o'sr a tempeatnoiu sea, 

The ccinunoD harbor where mnit rendered be 
Account of all the actions of the past. 
The impassiooed phantasy, that, Tague and vaat, 

Made art an idol and a king to me. 

Was an illniion, and but TSnity 
Were the deureB that lured me and horaaad. 
The droains of love, that wore so sweet of yore. 

What are they now, when two deaths may be mhiB, 
One aura, and one forecastiDg its aUnns ? 
Fainting and sanlpture satisfy no more 

The sool now tnming to the Lots Divine, 
That oped, to embrace ns, on the oross ita anna.' 

' IjODgfellow. The best books in English on the RenaissBnce 
are thoM written by John Addington Symonds. 
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the preceding chapter we have seen Iiow the 
Benaissanoe after an hundred years and more of 
slow development reached its dimax, and produced 
that wonderful efflorescence of art and intellectual 
activity which marks the first half of the sixteenth 
centuiy. Among the supreme representatives in art 
of this brilliant period may be mentioned Baphael 
in painting, Michael Angelo in sculpture and archi- 
tecture, and Ariosto in poetry. 

In discussing the romantic poetry of Ariosto, we 
must go back a number of years in order to get the 
proper perspective. Among the brilliant men of 
letters of the court of the Medici in Florence was a 
certain Luigi Pulci, of a poor but noble family. It 
was he who was the first to introduce into elegant 
literature the old romances of the Carlovingian 
cycle, which for centuries had been sung and re- 
cited by rude, wandering minstrels in the public 

streets of Italy. 
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We have seen in Chapter I. how in the thir- , 
teenth cejitury the old French chansons de geste I 
had been introduced into North Italy and had there \ 
hecome popular. These had been rewritten and ' 
worked over in rude forms for the amusement of the 
common folk, but up to the time of Pulci they had | 
found no plaxie in literature proper. Now it is the | 
glory of Pulci to have brought this pojHilar mate- 
rial into the realm of artistic poetry. This he is 
said to have done at the request of Lorenzo's 
mother, the result being the poem known as " Mor- 
gante." In tliis poem Pule! introduces as the chief 
character Orlando,' the nephew of Charlemagne, 
and the hero of Roncesvalles, who plays so large a 
role in the French romances. The title of the 
poem is derived from the name of a gia 
life has been saved by Orlando, whom 1: 
gratitude, follows as a faithful i 
out of the story in the twejitietb c 

Pulci, in his " Morgante," 
popular poetry of his predecessofl 
them in language, style, and espeoill 
treatment of his theme ; in all these respects be is 
the forenmner of Boiardo and Ariosto. As we have 
aecn, he was a native of Florence, which, up to the 

' The Italian form of Itolaad. 
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end of the fifteenth century, had been the chief 
centre of the literary glory of Italy. The scene now 
changes to Ferrara, where the house of Este had for 
generations held a brilliant court. It was here that / 
the three great poets Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso ( 
lived and produced their works. 

The fame of Boiardo haa been so eclipsed by that 
of Ariosto that he is not known aa well as be ought 
to be, considering his services to Italian literature. I 
To him belongs the credit of having invented the I 
romantic epic, and Ariosto, who followed in the I 
same lines, added but little to the general ground- 
work of his predecessor. 

Matteo Maria Boiardo was bom of a noble fam- 
ily at Heggio in 1484, and having early gone to 
Ferrara, remained there till his death in 1494. A 
I scholar, poet, administrator, and courtier, hia posi- 
tion at the court of the Duke of Este reminds us in- 
voluntarily of that of Goethe, three hundred years 
later, at Weimar. His first essays in literature were 
in Latin, but when he was about forty years old lie 
began his pn^m of " Orlando Innamorato " (Roland 
in Love). He was led naturally thereto. Ferrara 
had early favored chivalrous poetry, and the library 
of the Duke cont^ned a large number of romances, 
belonging especially to the Arthurian cycle, which 
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pleased the elegant sodety of the court more than 
the Carlovingian stories so popular with the com- 
mon people. These romances of King Arthur and 
the ilounil Table, however, were in French. 

Boiardo's great merit consists in the fact that he I 
united in one the various characteristics of both the I 
Cai-lovingian and the Arthurian romances, and thus/ 
combined the popular and the courtly element. Hel 
chose the characters of his poem from the former, 
but changed them to true knights of chivalry, and 
added all the paraphernalia of the Arthurian tales. ' 
Of especial importance was the introduction (d n^ 
mantic love as the motive of all action. 

The general theme of " Orlando Innamorato " is 
the war between Charlemagne and the Saraoens, 
yet there is no one delinite action as in the case of 
the regular epic. Rather, the poem consists of a 
series of independent, or at least very loosely con<- 
nected episodes, in which the adventures of the 
various knights-errant are recounted with great 
skill and interest. Cluef among these episodes is 
that of Orlando and his love for Angelica, the 
daughter of the king of Cathay, who comes to the 
court of Charlemagne in Paris, and by means of her 
beauty and coquetry succeeds in drawing away a 
number of the best Christian warriors. Other 
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important cliaracters aro Astolfo, Rodomontc, 
Kinaldo, and the latter's Bist«r, BracLunante, who 
falls in love with the pagan Hoger, who, accord- 
ing to Boiardo, was the founder of the house of 
Este. Vast as the poem is in its present state, 
Boiardo left it only half finished when he died, 
1,1494. 
At the time of Boiardo's death Ludovico Ariosto 
a youth of twenty. Bom in Rc^o, in 1474, 
of a family tliat had long beeu in the service of the 
Este family, he, too, after an iiTegular and tardy 
education came to Ferrara and entered the service 
of the Cardinal Este. At the death of his father, 
in 1500, Ariosto found himself at tlie head of a 
family of ten, and noLly performed his duty by car- 
ing and pnjviding for all Ms brothers and sisters. 
His position in tlio household of the cardinal was 
not at all to his liking ; he was often sent on em< 
bassies and business trips, a function which, to a 
inaji who loved quiet and leisure as much as Ariosto 
did, was utterly distasteful. In 1517 he refused to 
accompany the cardinal to Hungary, on the ground 
of ill-health, and was thereupon summarily dis- 
missed. He found soon, however, more congenial 
emplojTncnt in the hoasehold of Duke Alfonso, ilia 
life now was more quiet and afforded him more 
19S 
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opportunity for study and writing. Yet even here lie 
was not content. Ilis inclinations were all againet 
i»urt life, and ho only retained hia position on ac- 
connt of his poverty. His cliaracter, as depicted in 
his satires, was very different from that of Petrarch, 
who was a successful courtier. Ariosto could not \ 
bow and simle and make himself agreeable. He j 
was sincere and independent by nature, modest in ' 
his desires, kindly and anuable, loved natui-e, quiet 
study, and rural occupations. In 1527 he succeeded 
in saving enough to buy a small house at Feirara, 
with a garden attached. Over the door he placed 
the inscription which has become famous : " Small, 
but suited tu me ; harmful to no one ; bought with 
my own money." • Here he Spent the remainder o£ . 
his days, happy and contented, amusing himself with 
almost childish joy in the cultivation of his garden. 
He died June C, 1533. 

Ariosto's literary work consists of comedies, whichj 
are among the first of modem hterature, satires,] 
and the "Orlando Furioso" (Mad Roland). The( 
satires rank next in literary value to his master- I 
piece, and are charming examples of the poetic 
epistle rather than of biting satire. They contiun I 

I Parvu u-d npta milii -. aed nnlli abooxm, K<] Don lordids, puta 
iu«o sell t&moij aere douniu- 
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many details of the society of the Aay, and are oar 
best source for a knowledge of the life and char- 
! acter of their author. They are all inspired by 
) kindly humor and full of worldly wisdom and com- 
mon sense. No one can read these satires without 
feeling a respect and affection for the poet who 
wrote them. 

Ariosto's most famous work, however, is the 
"Orlando Furioso." When, he came to Ferrara 
everybody was talking about the " Orlando Inna- 
morato " of Boiardo. Ariosto himself atlmired it 
immensely, for it harmonized perfectly with his own 
geuius and literary tastes. Hence when there came 
to him that mysterious command, " Write," which 
all men of poetical genius hear some day or other, 
it was only natural that he should turn to the un- 
finished poem of his predecessor, with the thought 
of completing it. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think Ariosto was a 
mere plagiarist or that he lacked originality. No 
writer ever lived who has so im£ressed his own in- 
dividually on his works as he.! Ho took the data 
furnished by his pretlecessors and joined to them all 
the culture of his time, its ideas, aspirations, and 
conception of life ; these he fused into one vast I 
work which reflects the age of the Renaissance aft I 
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completely as the " Divine Comedy " reflects the 
dosing period of the Middle AgeiT] 

It is practically impossible to ^ve a clear yet 
brief ontline of " Orlando Furioso." It does not, 
like the " Diad," " ^neid," " Paradise Lost," and 
" Jenisalem Delivered," contain one central action, | 
with which all parts are logically connected, but is 
rather a vast arena on which take place many diflfer- 
ent and independent actions at the same time. The '■ 
vars between Charlemagne and the Saracens, which 
had been begun in Boiai'do's poem, are here con- 
tinued and brought to an end. In similar manner 
Ariosto takes up the history of the various knights- 
errant introduced by his predecessor, and either eon- 
tinuea their adventures or introduces new ones him- 
self. In the first canto the poet shows us the army 
of Agramante before the walls of Paris, in which 
Charlemagne and his army are shut up, and in the 
course of the poem he shows us the city freed, 
the enemy defeated, and Christianity saved from 
the dominion of the Saracen. Yet this is not the 
real centre of action ; often it is entirely lost sight 
of in the confusing crowd of individual adventures. 
It only serves as a factitious means of joining from 
lime to time the scattered threads of the various 
episodes. When tlie poet does not know what to do 
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viitii any particuLir clmracter, he dispatches him 
forthwith to Paris, there to await the final denoue- 

I The individual heroes are free, not houod hj any 
ties of discipline to Charlemagne ; they leave at 
any moment, in obedience to individual caprice, and 

j' wander forth in search of love and honor. It is in 
these various episodes or adventures that the true 
interest of the poem resides. At first sight there 
seems to be an inextricable confusion in the way 
they are told ; but after careful study we find that 

I the poet always controls them with a firm hand. A 
constant change goes on before our eyes. When 
one story has been told for a time, the poet, appar- 
ently fearing lest he weary the reader, breaks it oft, 
always at au interesting point, to be^n another, 
which, in its turn, yields to another, and this to 
still another ; from time to time these stories are 
tahen up agfun, continued, and finished. All these 
transitions are marvels of skiU and ingenuity. 

Among the crowd of minor episodes three stand 
out with especial distinctness, the story of Cloridan 
and Medoro, Angelica's love for the latter and the 
oonsequent madness of Orlando, and the death of 
Zerbino. 

*^ Cloridan and Medoro are two brave young pagans, 
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whose lord and master, Dardinello, has been slain 
in battle with Clmrlemagne's annj outside the walls 
of Paris. The two youths, as they stand on guard 
at night, lament that their master's body lies uu- 
buried and dishonored on the Eeld of battle, and 
resolve to go and find it and, if possible, to bring 
it bach to camp.' 

Tiro Moot* wnid the paynim Bjmy w 

From stock obscnro in Ptolonuta grown ; 

Of wLom the itorj, an axunpio laio 

Of cDoatant Iotk, it worth; to be known ; 

Medoro aDd Cloridan were oamad the pair ; 

Who, whether Fortune pleased to sinile oi frown, 

Serrod Dordioello with fidelity, 

And late with him to Fraace bod eiomed the sea. 



[nidthi 



posted on a rampurt'i height, 
goard the encampment from n 

laven with sleepy eyes. 



Hedoro gazed 

In all his talk, the stripling', wofnl wight. 

Here oannat oboose, bat of hii lord deriia, 

The royal DaidiDsl ; and STennore 

Him, left Dnhononred on the field, deplore. 

Then, tnniing to lua mate, cries : " Cloridane, 
I oannot tell thee what a cause of woe 
It is to me, my lord upon the plain 
Sbonld lie, unworLby food for wolf or oron I 

' Rose's translation has been osed in the foUowii^ g 
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Thioktiig how adll to me he wu hamBne, 

MeBesma, if in his buDoui I (orego 

TbU life of mine, for favoura Bo inuoenw 

I slutU but make s feeble recompense. 

" Tbst he may laok not Bepultote, will I 

Qo forth, and Mek him ant among the alun; 

And haply Qod may will that none shaU spy 

Where Charlea'a camp lies huabed. Uo than remain ; 

That, if my death be written in the aky, 

Thou luay'st the deed be able to explain, 

So that if Fortune foil ao tur a feat, 

The world, through Fame, my loving heart may weeL" 

Amazed was Goridan ■ child should show 
Snob heart, anch love, and snch fair loyalty j 
And fain woald make the yonth his thonght forego, 
Whom he held paaaing dear ; but fraitlenlj 
Would move hit ateadfait pmpoee ; for ench woe 
Will neiUier comfortfld nor altered be. 
Uedoro ia diapoaed to meet hia doom. 

Seeing that nought would bend him, nought would mote, 
"I (oo will go," WBB Cloridan'a reply, 
" In >aoh a, glorioni act myself will pnm ; 
As well snch famona death I covet, I: 
What other thing ia left me, here above, 
Deprived of thee, Modoro mine ? To die 
With thee in arma ia better, on the plain. 
Than afterwacds of grief, ahould'at thou ba slain." 

So they go forth on their generous enterprise, aiid 
after skying many distinguished warriors among 
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tBe sleeping Christians, they approach the tent of 
Charlemagne, near which they find the body of 
their master ; — 

Beariof; ths inndiona blade, the pair are naai 
The place, vhera round Ku% Charles's p>Tili(ni 
Are tented vadike palodiu and peer, 
Onaiding the aide that each ia camped nptnt. 
Whea in good time the pajnima backward ateor, 
And sheathe their Bwords, the impiong slaiighter done ; 
Deemiag imposaible, in aach a Domber, 
Bnt the; moat light on one who doee not slumber. 

And IhanKfa they might esoape wall ohuged with prey, 
To aare themaelraa they think aofficient gain. 
Thither by what he deema the safest way 
(Medoro foUowing him) went Cloridane, 
Where, in the Geld, mid bow and faolchion, lay. 
And shield and epeat, in pool of purple stain, 
Wealthy and poor, the king and vasaal's corae, 
And overthrown the rider and hia hoise. 

The horrid miitnre of the bodies there 

Whioh heaped the plain where roved these oomrades sworn. 

Might well hnve rendered vnin their faithful cars 

Amid the mighty piles, till break of mom. 

Bad not the moon, at yonng Medoro's prayer. 

Out of a gloomy cload pat forth her horn. 

Medoro to the heavens nptnmi hia eyea 

Towards the moon, and thns deyontly oriea: 

" holy goddess I whom our fathers well 
HaTe styled as of a tiiple form, and who 
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Thj Boveraign beauty dost in be&Ten, and hell. 
And earth, id many fomii rereal ; and throogh 
The gresDWDod holt, of beiM and mumter fell, 
— A huntren bold — the fljioE steps punae. 
Show where my king, amid bo miiny, liei, 
Who did, aliTe, thy holy studies priie." 

At the yanth's pcayer from puted cloud outabosa 
(Wete it the work of (wth or aoeident) 
The moon, aa fair, aa when Endynuoa 
She oiroled ia her naked arms : with teat, 
Christian or Saraoen, waa Paris-town 

With these Mount Martyr and Monut Lery's height 
Thia OD the left and that npon the righL 

The ailvery splendour gltstened yet more olear. 
There where renuwned Almoutes' aon la; dead. 
Faithful Medoru motuned hia master dear. 
Who well ognixed ' the quartering white and tti. 
With liaoge bathed in many a bitter tear, 
(For he a rill from either eyelid shed), 
And [Nteons act and moan, (iiat might have whist* 
The winds, his melnncholy plaint to Hat. 

Harrying their stepa, they haitened, aa they might. 
Under the cheiished bnrden they conveyed ; 
And now approaohing was the lord of light, 
To sweep from heaven the (tan, from earth the shade, 
When good Zerbino, he wboao valiant aprite 
Was oe'er in time of nead by sleep down- weighed. 
From chasing Hoon all night, his homeward wajr 
Was taking to the MUnp at dawn of day. 

1 Beoogiuaad. * Hnahed or Klenead. 
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■■ irith him lonie horwnieD in hia ti^D, 
That from afar the two oompaDioiu spy ; 
Elrpei^tin^ thiu Home spoil or pni« to g^ioy 
They, every uoe, towarda tiaxt qajuter hie. 
" Brathvr, beboTee us, " cries yonng Cloridane, 
" To cait ava; tbo load ve bear, and fly : 
Foi 'twere a fooliah tlioaght (might oeil be said) 
To loM tuM living men, to save ow dead." 

And dropped the burden, weening hia Medore 
Had done the same by it, apon his side ; 
Bat that poor boy, who loved hia master more. 
His shoaldeis to the weight, alone, applied ; 
Cloridan hnrrying with all haste before, 
Deeuiog him olo*e behind him or beeide ; 
Who, did he know hii danger, him to aave 
A. thonoaud deathi, '""-^^ of one, would brave- 
So far wa* Cloridan advanced before, 
He beard the boy no longer in the wind ; 
Bnt when he marked Qie abaenoa of Medore, 
It aatimed aa if hia heart waa left behind. 
" Ah I bow waa I BO negligent (the Hoor 
Eiolaimed), >o far beside myaalf.and blind. 
That I, Medoro, shodd witboat thee fare, 
Nor know when I deserted thea or where 7 " 

8a saying, in the wood he disappears, 
PlnngiDg into the maze with hurried pace ; 
And thither, whence he Ulaly iaaaed, ateen. 
And, doaperate, of death retoma in traoe ; 
Criea and the tnad of sleeda this while he heira, 
And word and threat of foemen, as in obaae ; 
Lastly Uedoro by bis voice is known. 
Diaarmed, on foot, 'mid many horse, alone. 
201 
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A hnndred haraemen who the yonlli Barronnil, 
Zerbiou lewlg, and bids his followers seize 
Tbo stripling ; libe a top^ the hoy toma Toimd 
And keeps Mm u ho can : among tlie treoa, 
Behind oak, aim, beech, ub, be takes bis ground, 
Nor troiu the cberiabed load bis shoulders freBS. 
Wearied, at length, the burden he bestowed 
tlpon tlio gram, and stalked aboat his load. 

Cloridaa, vho to aid him knows not how. 
And with Hedoro willingly wonld die, 
Bnt who vonld not for death this being; foregn, 
Uutjl mare foes than one should lifeless lie. 
Ambnsbed, his sharpest arrow to his bow 
Fits, and directs it with so trae an eye, 
The feathered weapon bores a Scotchman's brun. 
And lays the varrioi' dead upon the plus. 

Enraged at tluH, Zerbiuo leapa forward to wreak 
vengeance on Medoro, but he, begging to be 
allowed to bury bis master, so touches Zerblno 
with hia youthful beauty that he is inclined to 
spare him ; but one of his own followers smiting 
Medoro, who stands iu suppliant attitude, Zerbino, 
in a rage, pursues him, and followed by hia com- 
panions disappears, leaving Cloridan dead and 
Medoro gravely wounded. 

In the mean time — 



By obanDe arriTed a damsel £ 
Who was (tliough nuao an 



. the plaoe. 




Of royal preaenca ojid 'df beaut«au» fsM, 
And lofty maniien, sagely debonair ; 
Her hare 1 laft ansang bo long a apace, 
That yon will bardly recojirniie the fitir 
Angelica, in hoc (if known not) scan, 
ThB lofty danghtar of Cathay's great khan. 

This is Angelica, who having despised the love 
of Orlando and abandoned her fomier lover Ki- 
naldo, now finally meets her fate in the person of 
Medoro ; she — 

. . . aboTO STery otLer deed repented. 
That good Rinalda she had loved of yore ; 
And that to look so low she had consented, 
(As by SDoh ohoioe diahonoored) grieied her aore. 
Ldtb, hearing this, suoh arrogance reunted, 
And vonld the damsel's pride endure no more 
Where young Medoro lay he took his stand, 
And vuted her, with bow and shaft in band. 



When fair Angelica the stripling spies. 
Nigh hart to death in that disastroas fray. 
Who for his king, that there uoaheltered lies, 
Mote sod than fut bis own miof ortane lay. 
She feeli new pity in her bosom rise, 
Which makes its entry in nnwooted way. 
Tonohed was her haugbty heart, once hard and ci 
And more when be hia piteous tale rehearsed. 

And calling back to memory her art, 
For ibe in Ind hod learned cbimrgery, 
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(Knoe it mppemn nch studiea in that part 
Worthy of praiis and fame ue held to b«. 
And, aa BO hebloom, aitea to soui impart, 
With litUe Md of hooka, the mjaterj) 
Diaptned herwjlt to workwilli aimplea' juice. 
Till aba in liini ahonld healtMer life produce. 

She BQCceeds in curing him, and falling de^terately 
in love, marriea him and departs for Cathay, of 
which she now designs to make her huaband king. 
After some time Orlando comes that way and 
finds engraved on trees in love-knots and inter- 
twined names, the evidence of the love of Angelica 
and Medoro : — 

Taming bim raond, he there, on many a tree, 
Beheld eograTed, upon tlie vood; ahere, 
Wlut ■* the wrian^ of hia deity 
Hs knev, aa eoon u he had marked tlie loie. 
Thia nrw a place of those deacribed by me, 
Wbithei ofttimea, attended by Medore. 
I^tini the near ahephord'a out had Tont to lliaj 
Ths beauteooa lady, aorereign of Cathay. 

In a hundred knots, amid thoae green abodea, 

Id a hundred parte, their cyphered nam** an dight ; 

Wboae many Iett«n are so many goada, 

Whieh Love haa in hia bleeding beart-eore [ng^L* 

Ha vonld diaoredit in a tbouaand modea, 

Thatvbich be oredits in hia own doapite ; 

And wobM parforce penoade himself, that rhlod* 

Other Angelica than hia had dgned- 

' Fixed. ^ Rhyme. 
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He thus tries to convince himself that Iiis aus- 
picioDS are unfounded ; but in vain, for, meeting the 
shepherd to whose house Angelica had brought 
Medoro, he learns in detail the whole story : — 

Litds aTuiled tlie count hU self-deceit ; 

For thsre waa one who spake of it nasought ; 
The Hhepherd-Bwain, who to alia; the hsat, 
Wiib which he uv his gneat so troahled, thtmght : 
The tale which he was woDt«d to repeat 

— Of the two lovers — to each listener taught, 
A hiitor; which laanj lored to hear, 

He DOW, without resene, 'gaa teU the peer. 

" How at Angelica's pennasiTe prayer, 

He to hie farm had carried jonng Medore, 
Grievoaslj wotmded with an arrow ; whvre, 
In little space shs healed the ongrj sore. 
Bat while she eieroisett this pious core, 
LoTe in her heart the lady wounded more, 
And kindled from email Hpark ho fierce a fire, 
She bomt oil over, restless with desire : 

" If or thinking she of mightiest king was bom. 
Who ruled in the East, nor of her heritage, 
Forced hy too pnisBont love, had thonght no scorn 
To bs the consort of a poor foot-pnge." 

— His story done, to Ihem in proof was home 
The gem. which, iu rewanl for harbooroge, 
To her extended in thnt kind nbode, 
Angelina, at parting, bad bestowed. 
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A deadly aie vhh this nnhappy cltoe, 

WUdi, aL u mngie stxake, lopp«<l off the head ; 

Wben, eaCtate with inoaiuerable blows, 

That crutil liangiuaii Lox-e biii hste bad fed. 

Oilando Btndied to oonceal hu woes ; 

And yet ihe uuBoliief gathered force and spread, 

And would break out parforce in tears and mgha, 

Would be, or would be Dot, from mouth and eyea. 

He rushes forth from the cottage and hastena 
to the forest, where he can give full vent to the 
sorrow that filla his heart, and where he gradually 
loses all control of himself, finally he coming rag^g 



AH night about the foreet roved the count, 
And, at the brealt of duly light, vta brouf^t 
Sj bii unhappy f ortane to the fonot, 
Wbare his iusoripdou young Medoro vnmght. 
To see his wrongs inaoribad upon Umt mouDt, 
loflsmed his fury so, in him vas uougbt 
But turned to hatred, freniy, rsge, and spite ; 
Nor paused he more, but bared bis fauJchiou bright. 

Cleft throngh the writing ; and the solid block. 
Into the sky, in tiny fragmenU sped. 
Wo worth each aapling and that oaTemed ro«k, 
Where Medore and Angelica wore read 1 
So scathed, that they to shepherd or to 6ook 
Tkeocetortb shall never fnmiah shade or bed ; 
And that sweet fauntiun. Inte so clear nod pare, 
Fnuu nich tempestooua wrath waa ill aeouie. 
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For he turf, atone, and tmnk, ami shoot, and lop 
Cast vithoDt cease into the beaateous aource ; 
Till, turbid from the bottom to the lop, 
Never again waa elesr the troubled ooune. 
At length, far lack of breath, competled (o slop, 
{When he is bathed id sveat, and wsBted force, 
Serrei not hia fury more) he falls, and lies 
Upon the mead, and, gazing apward, sighs. 

Wearied and woe-hegoDe, he fell to ground, 

And tnmed his ef es toward heaTen ; nor spake he aught. 

Nor Bte, nor slept, till in hia dnil; round 

The golden sun bad broken tJuice, and sought 

His rest anew ; nor e<er ceased hia woond 

To rankle, till it marred hia sober thoaght, 

At length, impelled by frenzy, the fourth day, 

Be Erom hia limbs tore plate and mail a<*ay. 

Hare was his helmet, there hia shield bestoned ; 
His arms far off, and, farther than the reat, 
Hia oniraas : through the greenwood wide was strowed 
All hia good gear, in fine ; and uext h!a vest 
He rent ; and, in his fury, naked showed 
His shaggy paunch, and all his back and breast. 
And 'gan that frenzy act. ao pasing dread, 
Of attanger folly ueTer ahall be said. 

Thua begins the madneas of Orlando, who, after 
perfoiming prodi^oug deeds of strength on men, 
cattle, and trees, is seized with restlessness, and 
wanders far and wide : — 
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Now tight, now left, he wandered far and wide, 



ThroUEhout &11 Franoo 



Bcbed a biidge one day ; 



Of 8t«ep and broken banlu ; a turret graj 
Wa> bailded by the spaoioiu riTer'e aide. 
Discerned, from far and near, and every way. 
What here he did I ihall relate elsewhere, 
Who fint muat make tke Scottish prince my can. 

The Scottish prince, to whom the poet refers in 
these last lines, is the same Zerbino whom we have 
left pursuing the wretch who woimded the young 
Medoro. Zerbino is young, handsome, and brave, 
and haB married Isabella, daughter of the king of 
Gallicia, whom he loves and by whom he is loved 
with tender conjugal affection. Now his time has 
come to die. He, with Isabella, arrives on the scene 
of Orlando's madness, aud finding the scattered 
arms of the mifortunate knight, he gathers them to- 
gether and hangs them on a tree, with an inscription 
telling whose they are, and forbidding all to touch 
them. Just then up comes Mandricardo, emperor of 
Tartary, accompnnied by Doralice, his lady-love, 
and attempts to take possession of Orlando's sword 
Durindane. The two warriors fight, and Zerbino 
being fatally wounded, Doralice, at the prayer of 
Isabella, prevails on Mandricardo to end the battle. 
Yet it is too late to save the life of Zerbino : — 
90B 
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Now, when hia an^r Bud hu beat secede, 
Af tei ibort inteiTsJ, his luif^uh grawi ; 
Hia an^iiih grows, with sacb impetuom puna, 
He feels tlmC life is ebbing from hk veins. 

For veakneaa con the prinDs no further hie, 
And BO beside a f aunt is forced U slay ; 
Him to sseiat the pit^ting maid would try, 
But knowv not what to do, nor whst to wj. 
For lack of comfort she beholds him die ; 
Since eTer; cit; is too far away. 
Where in this need she could resort to leech, 
Whoee succour she might potchose or beseeeh- 

She, M»TiiiTig Portone, and the cruel nky. 
Can onlj utter fond complsints and min. 
"Why sank I not in ocean (was her cry), 
When first I reared my sail opon the main ? " 
Zerbino, who on her his lan^d eye 
Bod fixed, as sha bemoaned her, felt more pain 
Than that enduring and strong anguish bred, 
Through wbiob die suffering youth was well-nigh dead. 

" So be thoD pleased, my heart (Zerbino cried). 
To lore me yet, when I am dead and gone. 
As to abandon thee without a guide, 
And not to die, diitresses me alone. 
For did it me in plaoe secure betjde 
To end my days, this earthly joumay done, 
I eheerful, and content, and fnlly bleat 
Would die, since I should die upon thy breast. 

" Bnt since to abandon thee, to whom a prize 
I know not, my sad fate compels, I swear. 
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My Irabells, by that month, Urnaa eyes, 
B; what eDchaiued me first, that lorely hair; 
My spirit, troubled and dcepiuring, hies 
Into hell's deep and gtoomy bottom ; vhete 
To think, thoa wert abandoned so by me, 
Of all iti woes the heaviest pain will be." 



At tJua the sOTTOTia^ Isabel, deeliniiig 

Her moQmful face, vhich irith her tears o*erflovB| 
Towards the sufferer, and her mouth aonjoining 
To her Zorbino's, langoid u a rose : 
Rose gadiered ont of season, and nluol], pining, 
Fades where it on the shadowy hedgerow gronrs, 
EioLums, " Withoat me think not ao, my heart, 
Od this yoor laat, long jonmey to depart. 

" Of this, my heart, cooeeire not any tear. 
For 1 will follov thee to heaven or hell ; 
It fits DOT robIs together quit this sphere. 
Together go ; for aye together dwelL 
No sooner olosed thine eyelids shall appear. 
Than either me internal grief will qnell. 
Or has it not snch power, I here protest, 
I with this sword to-day wilt pierce my breast. 

" I of onr bodies cfaeriah hope net light, 

ThM they shall have a happier fate when dead ; 
Together to entomb them, may same wight. 
Haply by pity moved, be hither led." 
She the poor remnants of his vital sprite 
Went on collecting, as these words aha uii : 
And while yet angbt remains, with a 
The last faint bteatli of life devoatly ai 
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T m* here hia feeble Tuioe Zerbioo maniied, 
Crying, " My deity, I beg snd pray. 
By thM love witnessed, ichea tliy fatliei'e land 
ThoD quitt«dst for my soke ; and, if I may 
Id any thing oommnad theo, I oommaDd, 
That, with Ood'e pteaanre, thon lire oat thy iaj; 
Nor ever banish from thy memory. 
That, well aa man can lore, hare I loved thee. 

" God haply will pinTidB theo with good aid, 
To frae thee from euh ohnrliah deed I fear ; 
As when in the dork cavern thon wast ntayed. 
Be lent, to lesone thee, Angiiuite'e peer ; 
So he (grammeroy I ) snccoarad thee dismayed 
At sea, and from the wicked Biacayneer. 
And if than mnst choose d«ath, in place of worte. 
Then only choose it as a lesaer cone." 

I think not these last woids of Scotland's knight 
Were so eiprsBsed, that he waa nodenitood ; 
With thsH, he finiihed, like a feeble light. 
Which needs snpply of wax, oc other food. 
— Who is there, that has power to tall aright 
The gentle Isabolla's doleful mood ? 
When stiff, her loved Zerbioo, with pale face, 
And eold aa ioe, remained in her emljrace- 

On the Bnaangnined ooiBe, in sorrow drowned, 
The damsel throws herself, in her despair. 
And shrieks so land that wood and plun reaonnd 
For many miles aboat ; nor does she spare 
Bosom or clieek ; bot still, with orael woond. 
One and the other nnites the afliioted f ur ; 
And wrongs her oorlin^ locks of golden grun, 
Aye calling on the well-loved youth in vain. 
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Neitlier the vara of Ctmrlemagne nor the mad- 
Dess of OrLmdo gives a real unity to the poem ; 
the Dearest thing to sueh a unity is to be found in 
the story of Roger aiid Bnuhunante, the former a 
pagan, the latter a Christian, daughter of Aynion 
and BiRter of Kinaldo. They love eaeh other, seek 
each other, and after eountless adventures by land 
and sea, are united in marriage, thus foimding the 
I House of Este. It is with- Roger'8 conversion to 
Christianity and his marriage that die poem ends. 
All the different heroes are gathered together be- 
fore the walls of Paris ; Orlando's madness has been 
cured by Astolfo, who has made bis famous visit 
to the moon, where, in the Paradise of Fools, he 
recovers the lost brains of his friend ; Roger on 
his wedding day slays Kodomonte, the truculent 
and hitherto unconquerable enemy of the Chris- 
tians, and with hia fall the war and the poem are 
ended. 

(Hard as it ia to g^ve a clear conception of the 

complicated adventures, told in the " Orlando Fu- 

rioso," it is perhaps still harder to give an idea of 

t its charm to those who have not read it. We are 

introduced at once into a world of fancy, a sort of 

I fury-book for grown-up people. The poem is not 
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deeply impressive like the " Divine Comedy ; " it I 
has no elements of tragedy. Arioato did not aim at ' 
moral effect, but merely sougtt to amuse liis read- 
ers. Dante represents the deep, mystical religious 
feeling of his times ; Arioato represents the world- ^] 
liness of the neo-paganism of the Kenaissance. The ^ 
asceticism of the Middle Ages now gives way to 
intense delight in the life that now is. The artist 
' and poet sought to represent the pomp and circum- 
stance of life, man in his physical and intellectual 
power, woman in her beauty, nature in all its pic- 

Ituresque variety, art in its magnificence. This was 
the ideal of the Italian Rt'naissance ; this was the 
ideal followed by Arioato J 

The great charm of ArJosto is his style. Here ,i 
form reaches its highest expression. He worked I 
over and poUshed Ms verses unceasingly, yet so 
natural are they that they seem to have been writ- 
ten spontaneously. The " Orlando " is full of beau- i 
tiful descriptions, of pathetic scenes, alternating 
skillfully with himiorous ones. Ariosto's humor, i 
however, is not coarse or grotesque, but refined 
and elegant. He does not caricature the stories of ' 
chivalry, as Cervantes does in " Don Quixote ; " bat i 
living in a sceptical age he ~«aanot take seriously I 
the creatures of hb own fancy, and accompanies 
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the prodigious deeds of his heroes with a smile of 
good-natured irony. 

We have already said that Ariosto was a man 
of good sense. From the quiet of his own home he 
looked out upon the ruffled sea of life and mused on 
what he saw. His reflections are chiefly contained 
in his satires ; but they likewise add a peculiar and 
original charm to the ^ Orlando Furioso." Among 
the parts most popular with the serious reader axe 
the short introductions to the Tarious cantos, each 
containing some wise reflection, some rule of life, 
or some kindly satire ; this charm is well known 
to the lover of Thackeray.^ 

^ For the romantio poets, Leigh Hunt's book, Stones from the Ik 
kalian PoeUy may be read. The first canto of Palci*B Morgante || 
Maggiore was translated by Byron and may be found in his workj* ll<^ 
A complete translation of Orlando FuriosOf translated by Rose, My 
published in the Bohn Library. 
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. BOH the beginning of Italian literature to tlie 
death of Ariosto nearly three hundred years bad 
elapsed. In that period four of its greatest writers 
had appeared. Yet no literature can attain the 
highest rank in which the drama and epic are not 
represented. Italy hitherto lacked these two impor- 
tant branches. The " Divine Comedy " of Danto 
is, strictly speaking, not an epic, bat forms a class 
by itself, being an imaginative journey to the sa- 
pematural world, with a record of things seen and 
beard therein ; Arioato's " Orlando Furioso " was 
a revival of the old chivalrous romances in a new 
and elegant form, adapted to the conditions and 
taste of his times ; a huge fresco, rather than an | 
epic. As we shall see in the next chapter, comedy 
and tragedy had to wait nearly two hundred years 
after the death of Ariosto before finding worthy 
representatives in Alfieri and Goldoui. The regu- \ 
lar epic, however, was given to Italy by Tasso \ 
toward the end of the sixteenth century. 
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The story of TasBo's life is of great tbough pain- 
ful interest. It is a tragedy of suffering like that 
of Dante ; yet how vast the difference between the 
two ! Dante bore his Gufferings with unparalleled 
nobility of character, exciting our admiration. 
Tasso, weak and vacillating by nature, lives 
wretched and miserable, not from the decrees of 
fortune, but owing to his unfitness to bear the 
trials of ordinary life. 

He was bom March 11, 1544, at Sorrento, near 
Naples, the eon of Bernardo Tasso, a man of af- 
fairs, a courtier and a poet, who, although of nobig 
family, was forced by straitened circumstances to 
pass Lis life in the service of others. Tasso's edu- 
cation was varied enough ; he spent a few years at 
a Jesuit school in Naples, an experience which left 
a lasting Impression on his sensitive and melancholy 
temperament ; then after studying under private 
teachers at Home, he devoted himself for several 
years to the study of law at tlie universities of 
Padua and Bologna. He was compelled to leave 
the latter as a result of certain satires against 
the university authorities, which he was accused 
of having written. 

The important period of his life begins in 1565, 
when he went to Ferrara, then, as iu the days of 
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Boiardo and Ariosto, the centre of a rich and bril- 
liant court. His life here for the next seven or 
eight years was a prosperous one. Fortune seemed 
to have showered her fairest gifts on this young, 
handsome, and gentle-niannei'ed poet. He was 
treated on terms of intimacy by the Duke and his 
ttistere, Lucretia and Leonora. He was accustomed 
to take his meals with the two ladies, and to them 
he read the poetry which he wrote from time 
to time. It was undoubtedly due to their influ- 
ence that he composed his famous pastoral poem, 
" Aminta" (1572-73), full of exquisite pictures of 
rural life, and bathed in an atmosphere of tender 
and refined love. This poem had an unprecedented 
Buocess, and made its author famous throughout 
all Europe. 

Not long after this, however, the first germs of 
the terrible mental disease which wrecked his life 
began to show themselves. For many years after 
his death Tasso was made the hero of a romance, in 
which he was depicted as a martyr to social caste; 
the victim of his own love for a woman beyond his 
sphere. According to this romance, Tasso fell in love 
with the sister of the Duke of Ferrara, and for this 
crime was shut up in prison and fabely treated as 
insane. The results of modern scholarship, how- 
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ever, tiave dissipated the aentimental halo from the 
brow of the luifortunato poet, and reduced his case 
to one of pathological diagiioMs. Leouora was some 
ten years older than Tasso, and the affection which 
at first imdoubtedly existed between them was that 
of an elder sister and a joimger brother. The Duke 
was not cruel to Tasao, but on the contrary treated 
him at first kindly, and only when his patience 
waa at last worn o«t by the vagaries of the poet, 
did he decide to drop him and to bother himself 
no more about him. 

The secret of Tasso's sufFerings and vira&sitndea 
I of fortune lay in himself ; he was, during the later 
part of his life, simply insane. All his actions dur- 
ing this period illustrate perfectly the various 
phases of the persecution mania, which in his case 
was i^graratfld by religious hallucination. To this 
terrible mental disease he was predisposed from 
early life; his Jesuit education, the mysterious 
deatli of his mother (suspected of having been 
poisoned), overwork and worriment, and especially 
his morbidly sensitive and melancholy temperament, 
all helped to prepare the way for the catastrophe 
that was to darken his life. 

The first open manifestations of insanity occurred 
in 1577 (probably as the result of a fever), about 
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the time he had finished the first draft of the 
" Jerusalem Delivered." Very foolishly for a man 
as sensitive as he was, he turned over the mana- 
script of his poem to a numher of friends for sug- 
gestions. The heartless criticisms he received from 
them filled him with bitterness and fostered ^le 
rising irritability of his nascent disease. He was 
especially hurt by the brutal and stupid criticism ■■ 
of the Inquisitor Antoniano, who advised him to cut 
out all the romantic episodes, which form the re^ 
beauty of the poem. This put into his mind the' 1 
thought that the Inquisition might refuse him per- : 
mission to print his poem, and made bim fear that 
he might be a heretic. The lessons of bis early 
teachers, the Jesuits, now began to hear fruit. In 
1577, tormented by religious doubts, he went to 
the Inquisitor of Bologna and laid his case before 
him. Although the latter absolved him from his 
self -charge of heresy, Tasso was not satisfied. 
Henceforth religious fear was added to the fear of 
assassination — a double torment to bis soul. 

Under these circumstances he became more and 
more moody and irritable ; be was suspicious of all 
about him and subject to frequent outbursts of 
violence. On the evening of June 17, 1577, he 
vas diacoursiug of his troubles to the Princess 
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Lucretia, when he suspected a paesing servant of 
spying him, and Qung a knife at hira. In order to 
prevent further acfc} of violence he was shut up, at 
first in his own room, and later in the monastery of 
St. Francis, under the care of a physician. On July 
27 he broke the door and escaped. Horsemen were 
sont aiter him, but being disguised as a peasant, he 
escaped, and after many adventures, often be^ng 
Ilia way as a common beggar, he reached Sorrento, 
where, in the quiet seclusion of hia sister's house, 
surrounded by all the tokens of her love and sym- 
pathy, he enjoyed a short period of rest and peace. 

He soon became restless, however, and yearned 
for the brilliant life of the court, which presented 
itself to hia fancy, enhanced by the charms of dis- 
tance and of those things which were once pos- 
sessed and have been lost. He was like a butterfly, 
always attracted toward the light that was to de- 
stroy him. He returned to Ferrara, but again ran 
away, wandering from city to city, yet finding no- 
where a warm welcome. " The world's rejootcd 
guest," Shelley called him, who knew himself only 
too well the meaning of these words. 

In February, 1579. Tasso once more returned to 
Ferrara, this time without previous warning, and 
asked to be received by the Duke. It was a singu- 
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larly tmpropitious moment ; the Duke was then in 
the midst of preparations for hla marriage with 
Margaret Gonzaga, his third wife, and naturally 
enough, the obscure, half-insane poet was neglected. 
This neglect completely turned Tasso's mind, and 
losing all self-control, he broke out into violent 
invectives in the presence of the court. He was 
immediately taken out, shut up in the insane asylum 
of St. Anna, and, in accordaDCe with the barbarous 
customs of the age iu the treatment o£ the insane, 
was put in chains. Here he remained in utter 
misery, a prey to the double nightmare of his sick 
brain, — fear of death by the assassin's knife, and 
of everhiiSting damnation as a heretic. The letters 
which he wrote by scores during this period are of 
heartbreaking pathos. 

He remained in St. Anna nearly eight years, be- 
ing released in 1586 at the solicitation of Prince 
Vincenzo Gonzaga, brother-in-law of the Duke of 
Ferrara, From now on to the end, the story of 
Tasso's life becomes a mere repetition of melan- 
choly intudents. Once more he went from city to 
oity, visiting in turn Milan, Florence, Naples, and 
Borne, and moving restlessly hither aod thither — 

Like ipirita of the wandering wiDil, 

Who aeek for teat, jet reat can never find. 
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finally, fortune seemed about to emile upon him ; 
a fiunt ray of sunshine broke through the thick 
clouds that for so long had hung over his life. In | 
November, 1594, he was invited to Rome, there to J 
be crowned poet, as Petrarch had been. The Pope / 
assigned him a pension, and it eeemed as if at last ' 
some measure of happiness might again be his. It 
was only a brief gleam of sunshine, however ; the 
clouds soon closed again, and the sun of Tasso's 
life hastened to its setting shrouded in gloom. The 
coronation was put off on account of the ill health 
of Cardinal Cinzio and the inclemency of the sea- 
son. In March, 1595, Tasso himself fell sick, and 
in April was taken to the monastery of St, Onofrio 
on the Janiculum hill. To the monks who came to 
meet him he uttered the pathetic words : " My fa- 
thers, I have come to die among you." The Pope 
sent his own physician to attend him, but in vain. ,' 
The world-weary poet passed away April 25, 1595. i 
His body lies buried in the adjacent church. The ' 
visitor to-day can still sec his room, furnished as in 
his lifetime, and on the wall of which is han^g a 
framed copy of his last letter, in which he foretells 
his speedy death. 

Tasso's works are comparatively Tolominous, I 
and consist of lyrical poems, a pastoral drama \ 
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(" Aminta "), a tragedy (" Torrismondo "), dia- | 
logues, letters, and the "Jerusalem Delivered." i 
In this brief sketch we can only discuss the latter, 
by which alone he is known the world over. 

Already when only sixteen years old, he had felt i 
the ambition to write a poem which shoidd combine [ 
the merits of the regular epic (such as the " IHad " i 
and " ^aeid "), and the romantic interest of the 
poema of Boiardo and Ariosto. His " Kinaldo," |, 
written when he was only nineteen years old, was 
remarkable both on account of the youth of its au- 
thor and as a promise of what was to follow. For 
a number of years after this, however, he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the task of preparing 
himself, by readmg, study, and thought, to write 
the great poem which he had in mind. 

His choice of a subject was a happy one. The 
fear of the Turk at that time was widespread ; the 
wars between Christian and Saracen, which iilled 
the old romances, were now occurring again on the 
eastern borders of Europe. The Turks had con- 
quered Hungary, and their piratic ships had 
ravaged the coast of Italy, often destroying entire 
populations ; a short time before, Sorrento, Tasao'a 
birthplace, had been attacked, and his sister escaped 
only by a miracle. Tasso himself must have heard 
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many a story of tlie crusades wlien a child at Sor- 
rento, where Pope Urban, who had published the 
first crusade, was buried. His choice of the deliv- 
I ei-ance o£ Jerusalem from the unbeliever then waa 
a natural one. 

The story of " Jerusalem Delivered," iinlike that 
of the " Orlando Furioso," ia a simple one. Yet the 
main plot, i. e., the military operations of Godfrey, 
' the various battles, and the final capture of Jeru- 
salem, are not so effective or interesting as the 
various romantic episodes introduced from time to 
time ; the reader to-day is disposed to hurry over the 
early cantos and to linger over the beautiful pages ' 
which tcU the loves of Tancred and Clorinda, Olinda 
and Sofronia, Rinaldo, Armida, and Erminia. 
The poem begins with the usual invocation : ' — 
I dng the piooi omw and Chief, vbo treed 
The Sepulohre of Christ from tliiall pnif ans : 
Mooh did be toll tn thought, and mach in deed ; 
Much in the );1otu>di euterpriaa saitun 
And bell in vain oppoaed Mm ; and in vain 
Atrio and Ana to the reacue poored 
Their mii^led tribes ; — neavon reoompensed bia ptdu. 
And from all fniitleu salliea of the iword, 
Tms to the Ked-Cron Sag bia wandering friends leatored. 
O, thon, the Muse, that not with fading palma 
Cirolest th; brova on Pindoa, bat among 
' WiCtea's tnualiitioD ia oaed in the following qnot&tjona. 




Thm Angdi mibling their celsBdal psalnu, 
Dvt fw t^ oomul a golden throng 
Ot e*ariaatin{f itan I make thou id; song 
Lucid and pure ; breathe thau the floiue diTUia 
Into my boaom ; ud forgive the wmng, 
If with grave truth light fiction I combine, 
And Munetimea grace my page witli other flowers than thine. 

The poet then plunges into the mklat of the ac- 
tion. We leara how the Chrbtian army has been 
in Holy Land for eix years, and how it has made 
many conquests : — 

Si mnunciB now were pint, nnee in the Xatt 
Their high Crusade the Chriutians had began ; 
And Nine by Btorm, and Autioch had the; seized 
By secret guile, and gaUantty when won. 
Held in defiance of the myriada dun, 
Prened to its coiugoeat by the Persian king ; 
Tortoaa sacked, when now-tlie Bullen bud 
Entered Aquarius, to hreme ^ winter's wing 
The quartered hosts give place, and wait the coining spring. 

In the spring of the seventh year the archangel 
Gabriel appears to Godfrey of Bouillon and orders 
hitn to assemble the chiefs of the army and prepare 
for a new and vigorous prosecution o£ the war. 
Godfrey obeys and is himself elected commander- 
in-cliief. Then, after a review of the troops, wliioh 
furnishes the poet an opportunity of giving a cata- 
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logue of the various Christian forces (after the 
maimer of Homer), the whole army starts for 
Jerusalem. 

The sceae then changes to the Holy Citj^ itself, 
■where King AJadine and his followers are seized 
with oonstemation at the news of the advance of 
the Christians. We now see the first of the famous 
episodes of the *' Jerusalem Delivered." The magi- 
cian Ismeno urges the king to seize a certain image 
of the Virgin Mary and shut it up in the royal 
mosque (thus converting it into a palladium for 
Jerusalem). The king does so; but immediately 
the image disappears from the mosque. Aladine 
is wild with rage, and being unable to discover the 
perpetrator of the outrage, resolves to destroy all 
the Christians in the city. Now there was in the 
city a beautiful Christian girl. 

01 generooB thonghts and principle* (nbliiiiB, 
AmoDgvC chem in tha city lived a maid, 
The flover of virginB, in her ripest prime, 



Supreme!; beantitol 

Never her ea 

In worth with virtue 



bat that «he tuads 
beaaty only weighed 



EiDVBis she ■banned, nor laved t« be admired, 
Bnt trom their praises tnrnod, snd lived a life retired. 



Although she was unconscious of love herst'lf. 



there waa a noble Chrbtian youth who had long 
loved her in secret : — 

Saphcooia hen, Olindo vas hii name ; 
Bora in one toim, bj one pore faith illnmed ; 
Modest — aa she use heantif ul, bis Same 
Feared maeh, hoped little, and in nought presnmad; 
Se coold not, oi be durst not apetik, but doomed 
To TOioeleaa thought bia passion ; him she slighted, 
Saw not, or would not leo ; thna he consumed 
Beneath the vivid fire her beaut j lighted ; 
Esther not seen, ill koowD, or, known, but ill reqnited. 

Sophronia resolves to save her people : — 

And thna it was, when like aa omen drear 
That summoued all her kindred to the grave. 
The omel mandate reached Sophronia 's ear. 
Who, brave as bashful, yet discreet aa bra*e, 
Mused how her people she from death might aave ; 
Courage inspired, but rirgiiuil alarm 
Repressed tbe thought, till miuden ahyDess g»ve 
Place to rcaolve, or joined to share the harm ; 
Boldness awoke her shame, shame made b<^r boldness charm- 
She Diakes her way to the king's palace, and de- 
clares that she alone b guilty of having stolen the 
sacred image from the mosque. 

Thus aho prepares a publie death to meet, 
A people^fl rausom at a t jraut'a shrine : 
Oh glorious falsehood ! beauttfnl deceit I 
Can Truth's owu light tliy loveliness outshine ? 
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To her bold apeeDli mudonbting Aladina 
With imoocufltomed temper calm replied: 
" If 10 it were, «bo planned the resh deaign, 
AdfUed tbse to it, or beouae thy (piide \' 
Sft;, with (hysolf who else his lU-timBd zeal allied ? " 

" Of this my gloi? not the ilighteit part 
Would I," said she, " with one aotifederata ahare 1 
I needed no adTuer ; tn; full heart 
Alone auffioed to ooiinaet, guide, and dare," 
" If ao," he dried, " then none but thou luiigt bear 
The weight of my reoentmant, and atone 
For the miadeed." " Since it hn« been mj can," 
She Hwd, " Uia glory Ui enjoy alonCf 
"T ii JDit none ahare the pain j it ahonld be all mine own." 

To thia the tyrant, now iooensed, retnrned, 
" Where reeta the Ima^ 7 " and his face beouna 
Dark with reaentmant ; ahe replied, " I burned 
The holy image in the holy flame. 
And dsemed it glory ; thoa at leaat no ahame 
Can e'er again profane it — it ia free 
From farther riolatjon ; doat thou Aaiia 
The Bptul or spoiler ? this behold in me ; 
But that, whilst time rolla round, thou neTer more abalt M 

" Albeit no spoiler I : it was no wrong 
To reposseaa what was by force obtained." 
At this the tyrant loosed hia threatening tongae, 
Long-atifled paaaioa raging unMatrained : 
No longer hope that pardon may be guned, 
Beautiful face, high apirit, baahfol heart 1 
Vainly would Lore, vnce mercy is disdained. 
And Anger flinga his most enrenomed dart, 
In aid of yon bis else protecting shield impart ! 
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Doomed in tonnentinp Ere to die, thaj la; 
Hondi on the maid ; her anuB witli tough corda tninisff, 
Rudely her mantle cbast« they tear avray, 
And tlie white reil that o'er her drooped ■InnHijwg : 
Thifl nho endored in aileaco onrepiiuiig, 
Yet her firm hreaat some virgin tremora ahook ; 
And bee warm oheek, Aurora's late oatshiniDg, 
Waned into whiteneu, and a colour look, 
Like that of tLe pale roee, or lilj uf the brook. 

The erovd eoUect ; the Bentence is dimt^ed ; 
With them OUndo comes, by pity awayed i 
It might be that the youth the thought bdulged, 
What if his own Sophronia vera tho maid I 
There stand the busy offioers arrayed 
For the last act, here swift the Sames arise ; 
Bat vhea the pinioned beauty stands displayed 
To the full gaaa of his inquiring; eyea, — 
'7*11 sAe f he bursts through all, the crowd before him flies. 

Alond be oriea : " To her, oh not to her 
The crime belongs, though f reniy may mispleid I 
She planned uot, dared not, could not, king, inmu 
Solo and unskilled the guilt of such a deed I 
How lull tho {;uArds, or by what process speed 
The sacred Image from ita vaulted eell ? 
The theft was mine I and 't is my right to bleed I " 
Alas for him I how wildly and how well 
Be loved the unloving maid, let this avowal telL 

" I marked where your high Mtnqae ceeeivea the air 
And light of heaven ; I climbed the diziy sleep, 
I reached a narrow opening ; entered there. 
And stole the Sunt, whilst all were hushed in sleep: 
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Mine vu the crinie, and aluktl another reap 
The pain and glory ? grant not her desitfll 
The oboina are mine ; for me tlie guarda may heap 
Aroimd the ready stake the penal fire ; 
For me the SamsB Bsoend ; 't is mine, that funeral pyre 1 " 

Sophronia nuBed to him her face, — her eye 
Woe filled vith pity and s starting tear ; 
She spoke — the sonl of sad hmnanity 
Was in her voice, " What treniy bring* thee here. 
Unhappy innocent I ia deatJi so dear, 
Or am I so ill able to snatjiin 
A mortal's vrath, that tboa tunst needs appear f 
I haTB a heart, too, that can death disdain. 
Nor ask for life's Issthoui companionship in pain." 

Thus she appeals to him ; bnt scoraing; life, 
His settled soul refuses to retreat : 
Oh glorious seene. where in sublimest atrifa 
High-minded Virtne and Affection meet ! 
Where death 'a the priie of cunqnest, and defeat 
Scats its omi safety, yet remains noblest I 
Bnt indignation at their fond deceit, 
And ni^, the more inflames the tyrant's breast, 
The more this constant paii' the palm of guilt conlMt. 

He deems bis pover despised, and that in soom 
Of him they spam the puqUhroeDt assigned : 
" Let," he exclaimed, " the fitting palm adorn 
The brows of both ! both pleas aoceptanee find ! " 
Beckoning he bids the prompt tormentors hied 

Both to one stake are, buck tu back, consigned. 

Like snufiowers twisted from their worshipad ann, 

Compelled the last fond looks of sympathy to shtin. 
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Thna both are about to die, when a knight ap- 
pears: — 

In miikt of their distroBB, a knight bcbald, 
(So wonld it seem) of princely port 1 whaM THrt, 
And arms of carious fashion, grained vith gold, 
Beipeak soitie foreign and diatinguiibed gntmt ; 
The eilTet tigress on the belm impreaaed, 
Which far B badge ia bame, BttraolB all ejea, — 
A noted cognizance^ tho accustomed crcEt 
Used by CloriBda, whence oonjeoCareB riae, 
Beiself the stranger is — nor fahie is their nuintw. 

All teiniuiiie attracttona, aima, and ports. 
She from her ohildliood cared not to oniumo ; 
Her haughty hand disdained all seirilc arts, 
Hie neiHlle, distaff, and Araohne'a loom ; 
Yet, thongh she loft the ga<r and gilded room 
For the fies camp, kept apotleaa as the light 
Her viigiu fame, and prond of glory's plnme. 
With pride her aspect armed ; she took delight 
Stem to appear, and stem, she chtirmed (ho gorair's mght 

This is the Erst appearance of Clorinda, who is 
destined to play so large a part in the poem, and 
who shows the nobility of her character hy inter- 
ceding for the lovers with the king : — 

Tho throng falls back, and she anhile remains, 
Ths fettered pair more closely (o survey ; 
One she sees silent, one, she aoes, compluna. 
The stronger spirit ncrrea the weaker prey : 
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She see* bim monm liks one vham the sad cwkj 
Of poverful |iity ilutli to tdars cbantise, 
Not gn>it. at snet nut for himself ; hat ije 
Mute kaoelfl tliQ muJ« h^ blue beaoechiiig ejea 
So fixed ou heaioD, she soema in hearen ere yeC eho dies. 

Clarinda melt', ami with tJiem both condolea ; 
Some teata she aheds, hat greater tendemeu 
Feeta for her grief who niogt her grief coDtrols, — 
The ailence moTea her mnoh, the weeing len ; 
No longer DOW does she del&y to pren 
For infomutioD ) tnraing tow&rdB ona 
Of reveieiid jasrs, she said with e^eraso, 
" Who &te they ? speak I and oh, what crime hu won 
Thn death ? in Mere j'a name, declare the deed the j 'ye done t " 

Thus ihe entieatB ; a brief repi; he givaa, 
But such aa well eiplaiiu the whole event : 
Amazed iha hemtd it, and u soon ooDOeiTM 
That the; Bra hoth uncerel; innocent ; 
Her heart ia for tham, she ia whuU; bent 
To BTert their fate, if either amu can ud. 
Or eanteat prayers secure the kisg's oonsent; 
The fire ahe nean, commande it to he atoyed. 
Which DOW approached them fast, and to the alleodaDtB lud ; 

" Let none of joo preanme to pmasouta 
Tour barhaxona office, till the king I see ; 
Hy word I pledge that at ClDrinda'a Buit, 
Toni fault he will forgiie, if fault it be." 
Moved by her speech and qneenlike digtuty 
The gnarda obey, and ahe departs in quest 
Of the stem monarch, urgent of her plea ; 
Midway they met ; the monarch she addressed ; 
And in this skilful mode her f^enerona purpcee prenad. 
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The king, delighted at having so powerful an aux- 
iliary in hia hour o£ danger and need, willingly 
grants Cloriudu's request, and the lovers are saved. 
In the mean time the Christian army approach 
Jerusalem, which they reach at early dawn, and 
which they greet with deep emotion : — 



Tbo odaraua uc, mi 

Its vingB to hemld, in >emteat ikia*, 

Aaron iauiog forth, her radiant baad 

Adomed witli roau plucked in PuadJie ; 

When in foil pauoplf (he bosti ariie. 

And load and iprudi^ murmnn upward fly, 

Ere ;et the tmmpet linga ; its melodies 

Xhej miss not long, the trumpet's tonefol ory 



The skilful Captain witli a gentle rein 
Gaides their desires and animates dieir fom ; 
And thoogh 't would seem more easy to lestnun 
Charybdis in its road volatile coarse, 
Or bridle Boreas in, wLen grufBj hoarse 
He tempests Apeuninos and the gie; 
SMp^haking Ooean to its deepest soorce. — 
He ranks them, nrges, rules them on the va; ; 
Swiftlj they march, yet still with swiftness under away- 



Winged is each heart, and wingM every heel ; 
They fly, yet notioe not how fait tbey fly ; 
But by the time the dewlesa meads reveal 
The fenent snn's aaceosion in (be sky, 
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Lo, towered Jemaalem BBlat«a the e;e 1 
A thoosuad poiuljng fingen t«U the ttie I 
'* Jerusalem I " a tliDiuand voices cr;, 
" AU hnil, Jerusalem I " hill, dovn, and dale 
Catch the glad aooiida, and shaat, " Jemaalem, all hail I " 



ru-^yif-f. 



Thoa, when a crev of tearleu Toy^era, 
Seeking newlaDda, spread their andaciouB aula 
In the boar A-rado, nnder unknown stan. 
Sport of the faithlesi waves and treaeherotu gale* i 
If,aB their litUe bark the billow koIbb, 
One vievB the long-wiahed headland from the SUUt, 
With merry shouta the far-off aoB«t he haiU. 
Each points it out to each, until at last 
They lose in present joy tlie troubles of the past. 



Erminia, daugbter of the deceased king of Ad- 
tioch, points out to King Aladina from a high 
tower the famous warriors among the Christians, 
and especially praises Tancred, who had conquered 
her father, made a prisoner of herself, and by 
his courtesy and gentle treatment won her love. 
A sortie is made from the city, and Tancred, find- 
ing himself engaged in battle with Clorinda. whom 
he esteems a man, breaks her helmet, and discover- 
ing her to be the maiden whom he loves, refuses to 
fight further with her. 

Meanwhile Clorinda nubea to aasail 
The Pnnee, and lavel htya her h[ 
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Bolli Unices strike, and on the bmred veatayle 
In aliitors flj, and she romaina discrowned ; 
For, burst 'Ue silver riTOts, to the groitad 
H«r bulmut leaped (incomparable blov t) 
And bj tbe mdeneBB of the shock unbound, 
Eec sei to all the field embUuoniaK bo, 
Loose to tba cbarmid winds her golden tresses flow. 

Then btaied her e;es, then flashed her antTy glance, 
Sweet e'en in wrath ; in laughter then what grace 
Would not be thoiis I — but why that thaughtfal trauoe ? 
And, Tancred, why that scratiniiing giae ? 
Enow'st not thine idol ? lo, the same dear face. 
Whence sprang' the flame that on th; heart has preyed 1 
The Boulptored image in its shrine retrace. 
And in thy f ue behold the noble maid, 
Who to the sylvan Bpriag for ooul refreshment strayed. 

Be who her painted shield and silver crest 
Idarked not St flnt, stood spell-honnd at the sight ; 
She, guarding as she could her head, still pressed 
Th' assault, and struck, but be forbore the fight, 
And to the rest traiisfening his despite, 
PLed fast his whirling sword ; yet not the less 
Ceased she to follow and upbraid his flight, 
With taunt and menace heightening hia distress ; 
And, " Tuni, false knight I " she cried, land shouting through &« 

Thus begins tlie most famous episode of the 
" Jenisaloni Delivered." For the next half of the 
poem Tancred and Clorinda are the real hero and 
heroine. 
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In tlie mean time Satan has called together his 
followers for consultation. Among the many plans 
for holding the Christian army in check la the 
sending of tlie beautifid enchantress Armida to the 
camp of Godfrey, where she succeeds by her wiles 
in drawing away from the army a number of the 
bravest warriors. The king of Egypt, with an 
immense army, announces his intention to help 
Jerusalem, and from this time on this menace hov- 
ers like a black cloud over the horizon of the poem, 
ever approaching nearer and nearer, till in the last 
canto the storm is averted by the bravery of the 
Christian warriors and the aid of heaven, 

Argantes, one of the pagan warriors of JeruAa- 
lem, sends a herald to Godfrey's camp, challen- 
ging any of his warriors to single combat. Tancred 
is appointed by Godfrey to accept the challenge, 
and the two doughty champions fight all day long 
with no residt. When night comes on both retire, 
bearing away serious wounds. Erminia, who has 
been in a terrible state of anxiety during the com- 
bat, cannot rest content when night comes on, with- 
out learning the condition of Tancred's wounds. 
She puts 'on Clorinda's suit of armor, leaves the 
city, and makes her way to the Christian camp, 
first sending a messenger to Tancred, announcing 




that s lady desires to see him. The scene which 
follows is very picturesqae, describiag as it does 
the silence of the night and the distant view of the 
tents : — 

Bat ilie meBDirhile inipslieDt, in whooe e;ei 
Ekoh momeiit seemed an t^a, to care a pttj, 
Connta to hanelf caoh aepuate nap, and mm, 
"Now he arriFea, now speaks, now bastes away; " 
Naxt ibe npbruds hia indolent delay ; 
Chides his DDnsaal want of diligence ; 
And, veary |^WD of his eternal atny, 
Spnn till sho gains the nearest emineDoei 
Whence her «^^lf^ting eye disoems tha distant tants. 

On liigh were the clear stars ; the gentle Bauia 
Wicked clondlaBB through tha galaxy of space, 
And tha calm moon roea. lighting np the Sowen ' 
With frost of liTiDg pearl : like her in grace, 
Tb' enamonied maid from her iUuniitied face 
Beflected light where'er ehe ebaaced to core; 
And made the ulent Spirit af th^ place. 
The billi, the melancholy moon abova, 
And tha dumb ralleys round, familiars of btt loM. 

Seeing (he Camp, shs whispered. '' O ye f^ 
Italian tents I how amiable ye show I 
The breathing winds that sneh ratreahment bear, 
B«Tish my aonl, for *t is from yoa thoy blow I 
So may relenting HeaTen on mo heatow, — 
On me, by froward Fate so long distressed, 
A obaste repose from weariniws and woo, 
Aa in your campoBs only Ues my quest : 
As 'tis your amu alone can giie my spint rest 
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" EooaiTe ni8 then, and in Jon let me find 
Love's genlle voice, which gpoke of pity, trae ; 
And that delightful miuia of [he mitid, 
Which in luy bleat cuptitity I drew 
From my lord's mercy i patroniaid by Jon, 
I have no wish to re-obtiuD and wear 
My regal crown. — adiea, vun pomps, adien 1 
Enough far me if Tancred grants my prayer ; 
Uore bleat in yon to serve, than reign a queua elsevhete." 

At", little does she think, while thus she dreams, 
What ia prepared for her by Fortune 'a spite I 
She U «a placed, that the moon'a placid beams 
In line direct upon her annonr light ; 
So far remote into die ahadei of night 
The ulver ipIeDdoui ia conveyed, and aha 
Surrounded ia with brillianoy ao bri^^ht, 
That whcsoe'er might chance her crest lo see, 
Woold of a truth oonolnda it must Clorioda be. 

Two sentiDels see her, and believing her to be 
Clorinda, pursue her. She flies, and is carried by 
her horse many miles away, finally reaching a 
ehepherd'a cotta^ on the banks of the Jordan, 
where for some time she takes up her abode far 
from war's alarms and the "pangs of despised 
love." The deaeription of Eruiinia's life here is 
much admired for its delineations of the charm of 
rural Ufa : — 

She slept, till jn her dreaming ear the bower* 
Whispered, the gay Intda warbled of the dawn ; 



The liver roared ; the niods to the j'onng tlo' 
Hade loTO ; the blithe bee wound iU dnlcet h( 
Ronaed hj the mirth and melodies of niani, 
Her laBgoid ejea she opens, and perceivea 
The hate of shepherds on ihe lonely lawi 



n the vBTea and lesrei 
nghu, — aguD she aigha and giierw. 



Call back her scattered tl 

Her pTainta were mlenced hy boft TUQBta, sent 
As from B mral pipe, such saimds aa cheet 
The Syrian shepherd iu his Btunmer tent, 
And mixed with t)aaUiral aooenta, rude but clear. 
She roio and gentlj, goided bj her ear. 
Came where an old man on a rising ground 
In the fresh shade, his white flocks feeding near, 
Twig-baaksts voce, and listened to the sound 
Trilled by three blooming bays, who aate disporting round. 

The shepherd, pitfing Erminia's diatreSB, takes 
her to his wife, and she thus becomes a member of 
the humble but happy household. 

And etnught, with aU a father's lore and leal, 
Be Cook her Co hia heart, soothed her distreia, 
And to Ills wife, whose heart alike oould feel 
For others' sorrows, led the fair Prinoeas. 
Her arms she ohnnges for a pastoral dress. 
And with mde ribbon binds her dainty hair; 
Yet still, her gracefol manner of address. 
Movement of eyea and steps the truth declare, — 
Was never woodland girl ao dalicatel j fair I 

Tliose rustic weeds bid not the princely fire 
And grandeor so inslinotimly her own ; 
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In every nctioD throngh her qnaint attira. 
The iBteoC spirit of the Lady shone i 
Wtethor ebe drove her flookB to range alone ^ 
The tbym; down, or penned them in the fold ; \ 
Or to wild dittiea snog in mounif ol tone, \ 

The dnlcst areun in chnma revolTinj; rollad, \ 

Till firm the floid filed, and took the tin^ of geli. 

Oft vhen her flocka, from anrnmer's noontide t*yi, 
Lay in cool shndea overarched by gndding* viiwa, 
She carved on beeoh^ and immortal bayv 
Her Tancred's name, and left the raoas; pinea 
With sad insoriptions flourished, silent signs 
Of ths unhappy flame her faney fed ; 
And vrhen again she iiair her ovn fond lines. 
As she the melancholy fragments read, 
Fresh tevt of grief, uncbeckcd, her lovely ejes would ahed. 

And weeping she ivonld say : " For cni be, 
O je dear trees, biBtoiiana of m; woe I 
That vhen two tutbf nl loveta rest, like me. 
In the Dool shade yooi verdant bonghs beatov. 
Their hearts with generous sympathy may glow \ 
And, as this volnme of my griefs they view, 
Say to themselves, ' Ab, never may we know 
Her pangs, poor maid I 't is hard a love so true 
Should be so ill repaid by Love and Fortnne, too I '" 

In the mean time many events are taking place 
between tbe Christiana and pagans, sortiea, single 
combats, and attacts on the walla of the city. God- 
frey has caused powerful engines of war to be built, 
especially a mighty movable tower, so high that it 
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overtops the walls of the city. Clorinda, eager for 
gloiy, undertakes one night to destroy the tower, in 
Bpite of the waroing of her old servant Arsetes, who 
tells her the story of her hirth, and reveals the fact 
that she is of Christian parentage. She issues forth, 
succeeds in setting fire to the tower, but not being 
able to reenter the city, flies, followed by Tan- 
cred, who not recognizing her, fights with her and, 
to his own eternal sorrow, slaya her. This passage 
ia regarded as the most beautiful of the whole 
poem: 

Faiot on (Leir iwordi, with like eihaiuted frame, 
Alike tbey tatt, and eaho gaia for gxa ■■ 
Fodea the last atar ; Aurora robed in flame, 
UabaiB Eljnnm, and tbe mDmiug plaja ; 
Tanered peroeivea, beneath its grstafal rays, 
From her the trickling blood prohualy nun, 
And glories in the Inngnor she dlapUys : 
Oil man, viun man ! poor fool of pride aod pain ! 
Faffed np vith ever; breath from Fortiuie'ii wavering yuie t 

Wbr that prond anule 7 aad, ob how sad, ehall ba 
Tb J acted triompha when the illusion clean I 
^line eye* ehall weep, if Mill the light they lae, 
For every drop of blood a *ea of lean ; 
Thiu Teating, gaung, full of hopes and feara, 
The bleeding wanion, ulent aa the dead, 
Stood for a ipaee ; at length some f eelinga fierce 
Tanored depoaed, — kind thoughts roee in their itead. 
He wished her nrnue (o know, uid. breaking silence, taid: 
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" Hard is oar (^hanfle, onr prowesa tliUB to spond 
On deeds whieh lileace and these ahwles conceal ; 
To which thwart Fartnae yieldi no praise, no friend 
On OUT Tiewed aots to Mt hii gpeaking aeal I 
Tet, if aiaid the lalleD shock of flt«el 
Prajera may have access, oonrt«aies find plaoa, 
Th; name, thj oonntr;, and thj rank rsTeal ; 
That I, whatever igsae crown the case, 
Hay know at least wbo gives my death or vietory gnce." 

Sternly she said : " Thy prayer no access wins ; 
Costom forbids; but, whatsoe'er my name, 
Thoa seeat before thee one of those brave twins, 
Who BBve yonr towering slmcture to the flame." 
Etrod ot her answer, Tanered made exclaim : 
" In evil hour bast thoa thy ^ilc avowed ; 
Thy speech aod silence ore to mo the same, 
Disconrteons wrateh, contemptible as prond ! 
Both chide my slotb, and both for vengeauce plead aloud." 



Ha^ to tbeir hearts returns, and spurs them od, 
ThoD^h weak, to war ; dire war ! trom which the ileig-hla 
Of art are baniahed, whence all strength is gone. 
And in the room of both, bmte fury fights ; 
Oh, sharp bis falchion, sharp her sabre amites 1 
What bloody gaps they make throagh plate and ohun. 
In their soft flesh ! revenge, revenge requilflsi 
If life parts not, 't is only that disdain 
Knits it in pure despite to the rebellioos brain. 

As the deep Eoiine, though the wind no more 
Blows, that lite tossed its billows to the staia. 
Stills not at once its tolling and its roar, 
Bnt with its coasts long 
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Thni, Ihinigh iLeir quiakly-ebbing blood delMn 
Farce from their blodea aa vigour from their armi, 
Still laata tha frenzy of tlie Bame which Mora 
Blew ID their brasats; Bostained bf whoee atrong- chums, 
Tet heap the; strokes on gtrokea, ;et hanni inflict cm hunu. 

But noir, olaa ! tha fatal hour amvei 
That most ihnt np Clorindit'a life in ihsde : 
Id her fair boeom deep his svotd he drivea ; 
'TU doDe — life's parple fountain batfaea tLe bliid«1 
Tha golden flowered crmar of light brocade, 
That ittalbed » tsnderl; her breista of anov, 
la steeped in the warm atream : tha hapleaa maid 
Feala her and nigh ; her kneea their atrenglh forego; 
And her enfeebled fnuue droops Lingaialung and law. 

He, following np the thniit vith taanting ones, 
Lmj* the pierced Viri^u at his oareleaa feet; 
She u she falls, in moumf ol tonea ontsighB, 
Her last faint words, patheticallj aweet ; 
Which a nev spirit prompts, a apirtt replete 
With oharitT, and faith, and hope serene. 
Sent doie-lihe down from God'a pnre mercy-seat ; 
Who, tbongh throngh life hia rebel she had been, 
Woold baye bar die s fond, repentant Magdalono. 

" Friend, than bsat won ; I pardon thee, and oh 
Forgive thou me t I faar not for this clay, 
But my dark sonl — pray for it, and bestow 
■. The aaored rile that lavea all atains away ;" 
Like dying hymns heard far at close of day, 
Sonnding I know not what in the aoolhed eat 
Of swestest aadueM, the faint words make way 
To his fierce heart, and tonahed with grief ainoera, 
Streams from his pitying eye the involantary tear. 
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Not diitsnt, gmhing from the rocka, a rill 
Claslied od hie ear ; to this with eager pooa 
Be speeds — Ms hollow casque the vbIais fill — 
And back ha bonies to the deed of grace ; 
His hands ■* aipens treroble, whilst thef taiaa 
The looked aieaUyle of the unknown kuight; — 
God, for th; mere; ! 't ia her au^I face I 
Aghast and thnnilera truck, he loBlhea the light; 
Ah, knowledge beet unknown t ah, too distracting lagiit I 

Yet sdll he lived ; and mmiteiing all his powan 
To the Bad task, restruned each wild lament, 
Fun to redeem b; those baptismal showers 
The life his sword bereft : whilst thus intent 
Tlia hollowing words he spoke, with tarishmant 
Her faea bansfigured shone, and half apart 
Ber bland lips ebed a lirel; smile that sent 
This silent speech in sunshiua to his heart : 
" Heaven gleams ; in blissfal peace behold thy foend depart I ' 

A paleness beaateoDB is the lily's mixed 
With the sweet violet's, like a goat of wind 
Flits o'er her face ; her e;ea on Ueaven are filed. 
And heavan on her returns its Looks as kind : 
Speak ahe can not ; but her cold hand, declined. 
In pledge of peaoa on Tanervd she bestows ; 
And to her fate thus taadsrlj' resigned, 
In bor meak beast; aha oipirea. and showa 
£nt as a smiling saint indulging soft repoea* 

But whan he «aw her slarlike spirit aet, 
The aelf-poasaaioB vhloh hAd maunBd his acnJ, 
Bent to the atorm of angniahlng regret 
That o'ar hii boaom hurst beyond ooDtnd : 
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Puigs of doBp^ easTTilaeit his heart ; life stole 
Ai to its Uit reoew ; d«ath't ioj daw 
Bathed hia pale brow, his blood forebors to roll; 
Till like the breathleu dead the liTing grew. 
Id ohillnsM, mleace, air, aad attiCnde, and hoe. 

And nre hit lifo, impatient of the light, 
SDoggling iii<d barmt in ita TebflUionB ■earn 
Pram ita ve*k ehua. and folloved ia ita flight 
llie beauMofn spirit, that, bat jnit ra-bom. 
Had apraad iti wingi in *"■-*■■"' of tba monk, — 
Had Bot a partf of the Franki, diaptcad 
In laBreh of water o'er the gileamiiig lava, 
Bj prondentiBl pnidanoe thTthar led, 
Seen where be lay anpine, the dj-ing b; (he dead. 

Their Chief, though diataot, by his armoar kiMV 
The Latin Prince, and hastened to the place ; 
The lifetiisB beaaty he remembered too 
For Tancrud'a love, and moanied her fatal caM ; 
He would not leave a form ao fall of grace, 
Albeit a Pagan, as he deemed, a prey 
To wolves, bnt lif dng, in a little space. 
To others' arms both bodiaa whence the; laj. 
Took straight to Tsncced's tent his melanohDly way. 

Hot yet diB knight, so eqnobly and slow 
They marched, frmu his dark trance awakenod WM ; 
Bat f eeblg groans at intervals might show 
Sams sands stIU glided in his vital glaaa ; 
The Lady lay a mute and stirless mass, 
j Nor breath, nor pulse gave hope that life waa there 
' Incorporate with ita beaaty : thus they pass ; 
Thns, side by side, the two, lamenUog bear ; 
And in adjtnning nxiina diapoae with silent can. 
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Cloricda being dead, Tanered has little desire 
to live, but ia comforted by a vision of her in hea- 



On hei at smile of mom, for bar at tnwn 
Of eve he catla, he murmura, and oomplaiiu ; 
Like a lorn nightingale whoa aome rude oloini 
Haa stolen her plumelesa brood i in piening straina 
Hhe filla the djing winda, and vooda, and plaina 
With her aveeC quarrel ; all night long ahe weep*. 
And to the liatening ataia repeats her p^ix*! 
Till morn vith roa; tears the forest fte«p«; — 
Then on hia itnaming eyes awhile calm slnmbeF creeps. 

And, clad in starry robes, the mud for irhom 
He monmed, appeara amid hia monming dream* ; 
Fairer dum erst, hut by the deathless bloom 
And heavenly radianee that sround her beams, 
Qraced, not disguised ; in sweetest act ahe aeema 
To stoop, and wipe away tiie teon that flow 
From hia dira eyes : " Behold what glory stream* 
Honnd me," aha criea ; " how beanteona now I show, 
And for my sake, dear friend, this waste of grief forefo. 

" Tbee far my bliss I thank ; Eartli'B sordid clod 
Thou by a happy error forced to quit, 
And for the |;lonuua Paradise of Ood 
By aaored baptism mad'st my spirit fit ; 
There now midst angels and blest saints I sit 
In rapturons love and fellowship divine ; 
Tliere may our sonla together yet be kmt, 
And there in fields where suas eternal shine, 
Shalt than at once eojoy their lovelines* and mine ; 



TASSO 

" If bj Aj pasdons nnsednced, if than 
Grudgo not ChTself the bliu ; Hie tbon, Sir Knight, 
Snow that 1 love thee, fiu as Lave can boir 
For aught of eorthl; mnold a Child of Light ! " 
Ai thai ahe ipoke, bet glowiui; ejea ibone bright 
With an imiDortal'a fenour; ros; ted 
She iu the mild iiradiajm ahut from eight 
Her fane, liko a sweet fluwer, hec fane outipresd. 
And in hia drooping aonl celestial comfort ahod. 



Up to thb time the most prominent characters in 
the poem have been Taucred and Clorinda. This 
state of things now changes and the real hero, BJ- 
ualdo, who like Achilles has long been absent &om 
the field of action, reappears and brings matters to 

^^We have already seen how An nida has oome to 
camp and carried off a number of the Christian 
warriors. At the same time Rinaldo, in a contest 
over the question as to who should succeed Dudo 
(killed in the first skirmish between the crusad- 
ers and the pagans}, had slain Gomando in the 
presence of the whole army, and was forced to fly 
the wrath of Godfrey. He, after having freed the 
fifty knights from the power of Armida, is himself 
caught by her wiles, and carried off by her to a 
gorgeous palace situated in the midst of a beauti- 
ful garden, on a high mountain in the island of 



'i\ 
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Teneriffe. Here, lost in luxury and idleness, he 
sleeps out the thought of his duty as a Chrbtiaa 
warrior. 

In the mean time Godfrey, by various supernat- 
ural tokens, learns that lUnaldo alone can bring 
about the final success of the Christian Bjms. He 
is thus induced to pardon hia crime, which indeed 
had in a certain sense been justified, and sends two 
messengers t« bring him back. These embark on 
a magic vessel, traverse the Mediterranean, pass 
the strait of Gibraltar, enter the Atlantic, and reach 
the island of Teneriffe. The descriptions of this 
voyage and the allusion to Columbus are famous 
and well deserve to be quoted, if we bad the space. 
It is especially interesting to compare this fictitious 
voyage into the Atlantic Ocean with that of Ulys- 
ses in Dante's " Inferno," written before — as the 
" Jerusalem Delivered " was written shortly after — 
the discovery of America. 

The ambassadors arrive at the island, climb the 
mountain, overcome all obstacles, enter the en- 
chanted garden, and discover Rinaldo, surrotmded 
by all the beauty of nature and the magnificence 
of art. 

Tliii li lie h»Ten of the woiW ; he™ Ro« 
Dwdb iritli Oomporan, and dwt parftot bliM, 




TASSO 

WUeh in the QoMen Age fond man ponened. 
In liberty and love, unknovn to this ; 
You now may lay aside th' incumbrancea 
Of arms, and safely liang tbem on the trees, 
Sacred to Peace ; all else bat folly ii ; 
Seek then soft quiet, eeek iiidalg^Qt eaae. 
Lots '■ (he «ole oaptiun here, joong Lots 'h the lord to pleaa 

Midit tho some learea and on the eelf-aaiue tiri|[ 
The rosy apple with th' utuipe la leeti ; 
Bung on ODO bongh the old and youthful £g, 
The golden orange glows beside the green ; 
And aye, where sannieat Mations int«rTDne, 
Creepa the corled vine luiuriuit high o'erbeid ; 
Here the sonr irtape juit springs the flowen between, 
Hera yellowtDg, piupling, blosldiig mby led, 
Ben blank, the clnatera bust, and heaTenly nactar shed. 

, The joyful birds sing sweet in the green bowara ; 
I Munnor the winds ; and, in their fall and rise, 
j- Strike from the fruita, loBToa, fountains, brooks, and flowc 
I A thanaand strange celestial harmonies ; 
* [when ceoae the birds, the lephyr lond replies ; 
When sing the birds, it faints amidat the trees 
IV To whtipen (eft as lovera' farewell sighs ; 
'* Thos, wbetlier loud or low, the bird the brsexe, 

breeia obeys the bird, and each with each agrees. 

One bird there (lev, renowned abore tha rest, 

Villi party-ooloared plumes and purple bill, 

That in a language like our own expressed 

Her joys, but with sneh sweBtness, sense, and sidll, 

Aa did the hearer with amazement fill ; 

So far her fellowa she ontaong, that they 

Worahlpped the vooder ; erery one grew still 
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At her rich Toioe, and listened to the lay : • ^ 

Dumb weie the woods — the winds and whispers died away. 



The messengers sucoeed in arousing the dormant 
nobility of Binaldo ; he tears himself away, follows 
them to the camp of Godfrey, is pardoned by the 
latter, succeeds in breaking the spell of the en- 
chanted forest, and thus prepares the way for the 
building of new war-machines. The city then is 
assaulted and taken, and finally the Egyptian army, 
which now app^urs on the scene, is defeated, and 
the poem ends.^ 

1 A complete translation of the Jeruitdem Ddivered by Wiilai 
is published in the Bohn Library. An older translation by Fair- 
fax was published in 1600, and has freqoenUy been reprinted 
sinoe. Longfellow oalls Fairfax's translation ** a grand book ^ 

(Life^ YoL L p. 316). 
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THE PERIOD OF DECADENCE 
AND THE EBVIVAL 



Ajs the hiatory o£ Italian literature, Dante, to 
expand a figure already used, stands at the end of 
the Middle Ages like a lofty, solitary mountain 
peak ; behind liitn the scene fades away into dark- 
ness ; before him the landscape, shone upon by the 
first rays of a new epoch, slopes gradually upward 
until with Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the great writers 
of the EenMssance, we have a lofty and widely ex- 
tended plateau. After Tasso there is a sudden de* ' 
scent to a low, level, uniform plain, in which Italian 
literature drags itself along until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when again an upward slope is 
noticed, which for the next hundred years becomes 
more and more accentuated. 

Hardly had the Renaissance reached its height 
in the early decades of the sixteenth century when 
a reaction set in. The whole movement had been 
intellectual rather than moral ; it had been marked 
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by " light rather tlian by warmth," by " ideas rather 
than by conscience." To the brilliant side of hfe so 
oharacteriatic of the sixteenth century corresponded 
a darker side. Unbelief in religious matters was 
general. Morals were at a low ebbt even among the 
clergy,! the Pope himself not excepted. The re- 
cord of crimes, murder, gambling, annaturaj vice, 
given in the liistories of the times, is appalling. 
At the very time when the beneficent results of 
the Benaissancc were spreading abroad (producing 
in Germany the Reformation), Italy was already 
beginning to slide down that steep incline which 
finally landed her in a state of degradation as low 
as her previous glory had been high. 

When Lorenzo de' Medici died in 1492, the 
political equilibrium which that wise statesman had 
maintained in Italy was broken. In the bitt«r 
strife between the ruler of Milan, Ludovico il Moro, 
and the court of Naples, the former invit«d Charles 
Vlil to invade Italy and to make good his rights 
M a descendant of Charles of Anjou to the former 
kingdom of Sicily. Charles accepted the invitation, 
and from that time on until 1748 devoted Italy 
became the battle-ground first of the rival powers 
of Spain and France, and later of the houses o£ 
SourboQ and Hapshurg. 
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In the first of these long-drawn-out wars Spain 
was victorious, ajid from 1569 to 1048 its infla- i 
ence nas predominant. This period is one of the i 
saddest in the history of Italy. The great provinces I 
of Milao, Naples, Sioily, and Sardinia were ruled 
by tyrannical Spanish viceroys, while the rest of 
the coimtiy was subject to Spanish influence. No 
government ever had less care for a subject land 
than did that of Spain. Justice was corrupt, the , 
sj'stem of finance was one of extortion and oppres- 
sion, taxes were enormous. The Spanish viceroys 
and their ignoble imitators, the Italian nobles, lived 
a life of luxury and vice, surrounded by bandits 
and brigands, and by paralyzing all commeroe and 
industry brought on famine and pestilence. 

The religious condition was no better. The 
Catholic reaction, or Counter Kefonnation, which 
culminate^l in the Council of Trent, fastened still 
more fimUy the chains of mediaeval superstition 
and dogmatism on the mass of the Italian peo|de. 
The absolute power of the Pope was reaffirmed ; 
two mighty instruments were forged to crush out 
heresy and opposition, — the Inquisition, which ef- 
fectually choked free thought, and the Jesuits, who 
found their way stealthily into all ranks and classes 
of society. Such was the condition of Italy at this 
253 
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time, " a prolonged, a solemn, an ineirpreasitily 
heartrending tragedy." The effect on the social life 
of Italy was almost fatal. Everywhere, to use the 
almost exaggerated language of Symonds, were to 
be seen idleness, disease, brigandage, destitution, 
ignorance, superstition, hypocrisy, vice, ruin, pesti- 
lence, "while over the Dead Sea of social putre- 
faction floated the sickening oil of Jesuit hypo- 
crisy." 

From 1648 to 1748, the state of affairs was not 
much better, the only difference being that it was 
now the House of Hapsburg that held the balance 
of power in Northern and Central Italy, while the 
French and Spanish finally founded the Bourbon 
dynasty in Naples which lasted till 1860, when it 
was destroyed by the famous expedition of the 
Thousand under Garibaldi. 

The literature of Italy during all this long period 
was in harmony with its political and moral condi- 
tion. It sank to its lowest ebb. Already in the 

, nxteenth century an impulse to a literature corrupt 
in style and subject had been given. Sannazaro, 

i whoBeinfluencehadbeensogTeat,wasfuIlof puerile 
conceits, far-fetched figures, and all the exa^era- 
tions of the school of Petrarch. This same tendency 
was carried to still greater excess by Cariteo and 
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Tebaldeo.^ These, not Dante or Petrarch, were the 
maatere of the poets of the early seventeenth century, 
— at the head of whom wasGiovanni Battista Marini ■ 
(1569—1625), the author of the famous " Adone." 
Marini, although born in Italy, spent a number of 
years in Paris, where he was looked upon as a great ^ 
poet, and where he wrote his version of the love of ' 
Venus for Adonis,- — a subject that had already 
occupied the pen of Shakespere a few years before. 
This ^*ast poem of some 45,000 lines contains little 
or no action. All is description of artificial nature 
and of female beauty expressed in a kind of volup- 
tuous music of verse, in which the entire repertory 

' The following ia a good eiample of the extent to whioh the«e 
conoeit* were carried. The Lady of Tebaldeo, while dancing ftt 
a ball, begin! tu bleed from the noae : it is Love who has Kmok 
her. Bat Love, being blind, makei a mistake and uiitead of strik- 
ing hor heart, as he itiWnded, (truck her noee. HIb Lad; >■ *»>o 
daj walking in B Buowstorm : everybody is amazed to Me snow 
falling and the sun shining. Sera&io, a pnpil of Tebaldeo, ia alill 
more pnerile. The preoiooe atone which his Lady wear* on her 
finger is a flower petrified by a glaum of her eyes. A misdnjf 
tooth is a cortidor opened by Love, who, lodged in his Ladj'a 
month, has tom out the looth in order ts watch the eoeniy. Sera- 
fino is BO inflamed with love tJiat hii nghs roaat the birds of the 
air ; be flingv himself into the sea, but the sea is set on flrs and 
bums even the rocks on the shore. He iwatlows mow, bnt this i» 
itself changed to Ere in his stomach. Cf. Uonnier, Le Quattm- 
cenfo. Tol. ii pp. 403, 404. 

265 
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of FrecioBity nins riot. Tliis book was enormooaly 
popular, not only in Italy but In France. It in- 
troduced, or at least exerted a mighty influence 
on, tliat peculiar phenomenon of literature known 
as Marinisni in Italy, Preciosity in France, Gon- 
gorism in Spain, smd Euphuism in England. The 
following extracts, in which is described the death 
of Adonis, will give some idea of this extravagant 
style, and may stand as a type of Italian poetry 
during the whole of the seventeenth century. 
Adonis attempts to slay a wild boar, but is nnable 
to pierce the tough bide of bis adversary. 

That Bof t whits hand ddw hnrlfl the threBteniiiK ipvar, 
Stmining each nerve, ngainat the momtat'a ride, 
But, ah I in lain, lo dieck his fierce omroer i 
Hsrmlen it flow, nor drew the crimson tide ; 
And stouter heart and gtontor arm might fear 
To urge the qniiering pmnt, he vainly tried, 
ThraQKh that dark briatling shield ; like name firm trail. 
Or aavil fixed it Mood ; no red drops fall, 

AdoniB saw ; hii pnrple oheeks grew pale ; 
The gtartled blood flew to bii throbbing breaat i 
Late he repenCa, lalo sees his bold bopei fail. 
And doobta, and tnrai to flj, while onward ptott 
The tenon of his foe, that ever qnail 
Young huntem' hearts ; sharp growl, erected creat, 
And rapid pace, with ejes raoro fearful bright 
Than tuotaors seen 'mid dorkoat clouds of night. 
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He is pursued by the monster, wounded ag^ and 
again by the sharp tusks, and dies lamented by 
Venus and all nature. 

Soft brcBthing aigba, Rveet langnor, Bweeteit bus 
Of pallid fioTen, Death's enrigiu beaoliful, 
With Lore's trimnpluiat sroiles, no temus threw 
O'er hia bright face and form, and eyes late full 
Of ■moroaa Gree. Though qnenohed thole orba of bine, 
Their beaaty doth not ^t look oold or dull : 
Shining, ■■ Loie and Death, joung brothers irare. 
And sported midat those graces, cold aa fair. 

Cool foontaiui shed their ana, warm-gushing tean, 

Proud oaki and piuea low bead their mournful faeada, 

And Alpine height, aud f oreat murmnriag hears, 

And pooia a flood of Borrow o'er the meada. 

Now weep the Njtnplia, and Drjada weep with fean 

For Venus now ; her lost AdonU bleeds ; 

While spring and mountain-bunting Nymphs lament; 

Thningb springs and mountains is a sighing sent.' 

There is no dearth of poets in these two hundred 
years of decadence, but scarcely one rises above 
mediocrity, and however famous in their own day, 
they are now foi^tten. Among the more promi- 
nent names, after Marini, we may mention that of 
Gabriello Chiabrera (1559-1637), who deserves 
some praise in that he opposed the extrav^ancea of 

' Prom Sisniondi's Literature o/tke Souilt af Eurofit, 

by Thomas lioecoe. 
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the school of Marini, and improved Italian poetry 
by means of Greek and Latin modela. Henceforth 
a new style of lyric poetry ruled in Italy, — the aca- 
demic or classic. Fulvio Te&ti (1593-1646), bom 
in Ferrara, passed his short life In the service of 
the House of Este, and, heing accused of secret 
correspondence with the French, was arrested and 
cast into prison, where he died in 1646. His best- 
known poem is the '* Lament of Italy," in which he 
bewails the wretched state of his native land. An- 
other well-known name is that of Vinceozo Filicaja 
(1642-1707), whom Macaulay considered the 
greatest lyrical poet of his age. His sonnet on the 
slavish condition of Italy aa paraphrased by Byron 
in " Childe Harold " has become widely known to 
English readers. 

Italill oh Italia 1 thon who hwt 

The fat&l gift of beaaty, which becama 

A funeral dowei of preBsnt voei Hnil pait, 

Od th; ««eet bniw U wttov plough'd bf ihains, 

And nnnala graved ID obaraotsn of flame. 

Oh, Ood I that thou wert in thj nakedDeM 

Leai loTsI; or mare poverful, and cooldst claim 

Th; rieht, and awe the robbers back, vbo praaa 

To ihed thy blood, and drink the lean of thy Jiitw; 

Then might'st tbon mora appal, or leas dedred, 
Be luiiDely and be pesoef ul, nndeplorad 
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For thy destmctiTa obarms ; then, ttill outiied, 
Would not be leen die anned tomnidi pour'd 
Down the tteop Alps ; nur would Ibe hostile botda 
Of nuoT-iUtian'd spoilera from the Fo 
QnaS blood and v&ter ; nor the itnuigei's award 
Be thj sad weapon of defence, and mi 
Viator oe Tamjuiebed, thon tbe slave of friend or foe- 
Ill 1748, the Treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle ended 
Spanish rule in Italy, and the breath of free tliotiglit 
from England sweeping across the plains of France 
entered Italy and gradually weakened the power 
of the Jesuits, dissipated to a certain extent aupei^ 
stition and ignorance, and aroused the country to 
a sense of its degradation. By bringing Italy into 
connection with other nations, and with newer 
ideals, it planted the germs of a new intellectual 
life. The influence of France, England, and Gw 
many began to make itself fait. Corneille, Bacine, 
and Voltaire inSuenced Italian tragedy, while Mo- 
liere, who himself had borrowed largely from tbe 
early Italian comedies, now returned the favor by 
becoming the master of Goldoni. English influ- 
ence came later, first Addison, Pope, and Milton, 
then toward the end of tbe eighteenth century. 
Young, Gray, Shakespere, and Ossian. Last of all 
came the German influence, especially that of 
Elopstock and Goethe. 
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One of the first and greatest of the poets to sliow 
the new spirit of indepenilence that breathed over 
all Europe at this time both in the world of politics 
and of literature was Giuseppe Parini (1729- 
1799), who, while an original thinker and poet, yet 
shows plainly the influence of the English writers 
of the period. He was a man of admirable char- 
acter, gentle in disposition, quiet and dignified in 

i manners, and full of sorrow at the wretched state of 
his beloved country. He received a good education, 
and having passed a number of years as tutor in the 
house of several members of the upper nobility, he 

^ used Ms opportunities there to observe carefully the 
oormpt and effemioate customs of the aristocratic 
youth of the day, and published his observations 
in the form of a satire, entitled " 11 Giomo " (The 
Day), a poem which at once became famous. In 
this poem, which belongs to the same general class 
as the " Lutrin " of Boileau and the " Rape of the 
Lock" of Pope, the poet pretends to be the preceptor 
of a young man in all matters pertaining to elegant 
society, and undertakes to teach him the customs 
and duties necessary to one who wishes to obtain 
the name of perfect " cavalier." With happy satire 
he held up to ridicule the conduct, manners, and 
conversation of the noble classes, and rebuked their 
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idleness, pride, extravagance, and vice, thus laying 
the foundations of that branch of patriotic literature 
which sought to prepare the Italian people for the 
task of unifying the fatherland by the cultivation 
of character. 

In this period of awakening, however, the chief 
gain was in the field of the drama. Up to the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, Italy, in this branch 
of literature, could not even remotely be compared 
with France, Sp^, or England. In the sixteenth 
century comedies had not been wanting, and beeide 
the purely Italian creation of improvised farce (now 
represented in Punch and Judy shows, pantomimes, 
and harlequinades), Ariosto had written hterary 
comedies in close imitation of Plautus and Terence. 
Yet from Ariosto to Goldoni we find practically 
but one genuine writer of comedy. This, singularly 
enough, was Machiavelli, whose '' Mandragoja " en- 
joyed immense popularity, and was declared by 
Voltaire to be better than the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes and but little inferior to those of Moliere. 
It was left for Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793), then, 
to give his country a number of comedies worthy of 
being compared with those of Molifere. 

Goldoni was a kindly, amiable man of the world 
as well as of letters, bright and witty but witbal 
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somewhat superficial. AJthoiigh a keen observer of 
the outer form of society and of human nature, he 
laftked the depth and insight, and especially the 
subtle pathos of Mollere. He was greatly influenced 
by the latter, whom he looked upon as his master. 
I Lfike him he began with light comedy, farcical in 
nature, and gradually produced more and more 
comedies of manner and of character. Yet he is not 
a slavish imitator of the great Frenchman, to whom, 
while inferior in earnestness and knowledge of the 
human heart, he was equal in dialogue, in develop- 
ment of plot, and in comic talent. Goldoni composed 
rapidly (once he wrote sixteen comedies in a year}, 
and has left behind him one hundred and sixty 
plays and eighty musical dramas and opera lexts. 

The musical drama is a peculiarly Italian inven- 
tion, and almost immediately reached perfection in 
Pietro Metafitaaio (1698-1782), after whom it 
began rapidly to decline. Metastasio was univer- 
sally admired, and was, befoi-e Goldoni and Alfieri, 
the only Italian who had a European reputation, 
and who thus won some measure of glory for his 
country in her period of deepest degradation. 
His plays, meant to be set to music (the modern 
opera text is a debased form of this), were super- 
ficial, had no real delineation of charaoter, yet 
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were written in verses which flowed softly along 
like a clear stream through flowery meads. Light, 
artificial in sentiment, often lax in morals, yet ex- 
pressing the courtly conventionalities of the times, ' 
Metastasio's poetry enjoyed vast popularity, while i 
he himself became the favorite of the aristooratio 
society of Vienna (where he lived for fifty years), ' 
and the pride and glory o£ Italy. After him 
music became the all-important element in this 
peculiar form of drama, which thus developed into 
the modem opera. 

More famous, perhaps, than either of the above | 
was AMeri, the founder of modern Italian tragedy. 
In the intellectual movement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, tragedy, like comedy, had not been neglected, 
and many translations and imitations had been made 
from the Greek and Latin dramatists. The first 
regular tragedy, not only of Italian hut of mod- 
em European literature, was the " Sofonisba " of 
Trissino, which became the model of all succeed- 
ing writers. Published first in 1524, it was soon 
translated into all European languages and imitated, | 
among many others, by Comeille and Voltaire in 
France, Alfieri in Italy, and Greibel in Germany. 
In spite of this promising beginning, however, 
Italian tragedy did not develop as that of the 
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neighboriiig coimtries did. Among the nuinberleBS 
writers of tragedy in the sixteenth aud seventeenth 
centuries scarcely one deserves mention. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century one name 
I became famous, Scipio Maffei (1675-1755 ; the 
immediate predecessor of Al&eri), whose " Metope " 
was vastly popular throughout all Europe. 

Yet Italy could not boast of a truly national 
drama before the appearance of Yittorio Alfieri 
(1749-1803), who gave her an honorable rank in 
this department of the world's literature. The 
story of his life, as told by himself in his autobio- 
graphy, is exceedingly interesting. Bom in Asti, 
near Turin, of a noble family, after a youth spent 
in idleness, ignorance, and selfish pleasure, at the 
age of twenty-six he " found himself," and being 
fired with ambition to become a poet, began a long 
period of self -education. He ma<le especial efforts 
to master the Itahan language, which he, bom in 
Piedmont, and long absent abroad, only half un- 
derstood. The rest of his life was spent in this 
study and in the writing of bis dramas. 

In his reform of the Italian drama, Alfieri did 
not, like Manzoni later, try to introduce Shake- 
sperean methods. He went back to the tragic sys- 
tem of the Greeks, and tried to improve on the 
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Frencli followers of tbe latter. Ue observed Uie 
three unities, especially that of action, even more 
strictly than Comeille or even Racine. 

Alfieri undoubtedly drew his literary doctrines 
from the great French dramatbta, although he in- 
dignantly denies any close imitation of them. Hia 
language is far different fi-om the courtly, refined, 
and artificial diction of Comeille and Racine. It 
is extraordinarily brief and aententioua, often harsh 
in its broken exclamations, and in its complete re- 
nunciation of the graces and flowers of poetry. 

The most striking innovation made by Alfieri 
was the reduction of tragedy to its ultimate limits 
of brevity, only one of his plays containing more 
than fifteen hundred lines. He purposely cut off 
the confidants of the French drama, with their use- 
less repetitions; be reduced the plot to one brief 
and definite action, which advanced from begin- 
ning to end in a straight line. There ia no devi- 
ation from this line ; the characters are for the 
most part helplessly entangled in the toils of a re- 
lentlesB fate, and are carried along to an inevitable 
destruction. The atmosphere is dark and sombre, 
utterly unrelieved by that tender sympathy, — the 
pity of it all, — which softens the tragic effect of 
Shakeepere's plays. Horror is the keynote of all 
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tliese dramas ; unnatural love, jealousy between 
father and son, fratricidal hatred, or devotion to tlie 
sacred cause of liberty triumphing over the ties of 
filial and parental love,~ — these are the themes 
of Alfieri's tragedies. Death, murder, suicide, ia 
the outcome of every one, 

The actors are few, in many plays only four, 
and each represents a certain passion. They never 
change, but remain true each to his own character 
throughout the whole play. The villains are mon- 
sters of cruelty and vice, and the innocent and 
virtuous are invariably their victims and succumb 
to them at last. 

Alfieri's purpose in producing these plays was 
not to arouse an idle public, but to promulgate 
those great principles o£ liberty which inspired his 
own life. A deep, uncompromising hatred of kings 
is seen in each of bis plays. There is constant 
declamation against tyranny and slavery. Freedom 
is portrayed as something dearer than life itself.' 
Alfieri was the first to speak of a fatherland, a 
united Italy ; he practically founded the patiiotio 
school of literature which has lasted down to the 
present time. Hence he is even more important 

' It U intereating to note tlist Al&sri dedicated one of huplajs 
to George Washington. 




from a political Btandpoint than from a literary 
one. He himself looked on his tr^^dles as a means 
of inspiring new and higher political ideas in his 
fellow countrymen, degraded as they had been by 
the long oppression of Spain. " I wrote," he says, 
"because the sad conditions of the times did not 
allow mo to act." 

In his twenty-two plays, there is a surprising i 
uniformity of excellence, and it is hard to single ' 
out any one preeminent. " Saul," " Agamemnon," 
" Orestes," and " Philip II," however, may be re- 
garded as affording the best illustrations of his 
tragic power. 

We select for quotation the last play, not only be- 
cause of its intrinsic merit, but because the theme, 
which has been treated by Schiller in his " Don 
Carlos," is modem and hence of more interest to 
the general reader than the classic and Biblical 
subjects of most of Alfieri's plays. 

The subject of Philip II, was peculiarly well fitted 
to Alfieri's sombre genius. The character of the 
king, despotic, heartless, full of jealous suspicion, 
a veritable Tiberius of modem times, is admirably 
drawn, while the nobler characters of Don Carlos 
and Isabella stand out in sharp contrast against the 
gloomy personage of Philip. 
2fi7 
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The Btory of the plot is well knowD. Don Carlos, 
the EOQ of FhUip II., is to marry Isabella, princess 
of France, but for political reasons Philip breaks 
off the marriage and marries her himself. The 
result ia inevitable. The two young people cannot 
forget their love at the command of the king. In 
the first scene Isabella, lamenting her hapless lot, 
confesses her inability to banish the image of 
Carlos from her heart. 



Jia, Lore, appreliension, and esoh wicked hops. 
Leave ;e m; breut 1 I. Pbilip's faitlileai wife, 
Dare I behold vitli foadneu Philip'* »n ? 
Yet nbo beboldi that son, and loTea him not ? 
A heart, tliongh bold, hnmsns ; a iaitj Datura ; 
An intelleat BobUme ; and, ia a form 
Host fair, a soul of canespondeiit wortL 
Ab, irhy did Heav*!) and NatDre make thee snch ? 
AIm 1 why raie I thus t Do I intend. 
By meditating thus on hii pcrfectiona. 



To tear hie 






from the deep 



(H my adotiog heart ? O, if a Same 
So fatal in ita emuequenoeB, wore 
By liripg man diacoTer'd ! O, if be 



T ia troe, rooHt sad ; yot evermore avoidio 
The fasciaatian o{ hit thrilliiig presence. 



ubaoiih'd. Wha> 



« palace weU be knoira 



O that with olLer mortaU I oaald vie 
In i^oranco 1 tlnat I could abun my^f, 
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And thnB deoeiTe mjvelf, u I cao othen ! . . , 
TJahappj 1 1 Hj onlj aoUce left 
Are Uara; and mine, alas, are tean of );ailt. — 
Bat, that ttith lesa of riik I may iodalgv 
Hy nretchedneaa, to some intnnoT chaiobflr 



Let me retire in time . . 
Carlos? Ali,lBtniBflj! 
My flv'ry vord, luight DC 
With speed I 



. Ah,i> 



intliu? 



My oi'ry look, 
* betra; me. Henoe 



Carlos appears, and in a long dialogne, the 
secret feelings of the two unhappy lovers are 
revealed in spite of Isabella's efforts to the con- 
trary. The germs of jealous suspicion already exist 
in Philip. He orders Ms willing and unscrupulous 
tool, Gomez, to watch the queen's countenance, 
while he questions her as to her affection for her 
stepson, and, later, while he accuses Carlos of 
treason in her presence. Gomez is only too ready 
to see evidence of guilt in the queen's behavior, and 
fans the fire of jealousy which is smoldering in the 
king's heart. The short scene after the conversa- 
tion between Philip, Isabella, and Carlos, with its 
laconic questions and answers, is very characteristic 
of Alfieri. 

Phi. Pidit hear ? 

Com. I heard. 

Phi. Didit tee ? 

OoK. luw. 
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Phi. I hava thought. — Kow I 

From now on we know tliat tbe fate of tlie two in- 
nocent bnt unfortunate lovers is sealed. Ko human 
agency can avert the catastrophe. The jealousy of 
Philip is as implacable and inevitable as that 
of Othello, and Alfieri has succeeded almost as 
effectively as Shakespere in awakening in the 
spectators those feelings of pity and terror which 
according to Aristotle it is the chief function of 
tragedy to produce. A council of state is held in 
which Carlos is not only accused of heresy atid 
of entering into treasonable correspondence with 
the enemies of Spain, but is also accused by Philip 
himself of attempted parricide. 

Pla. By an ungrateful sod mjr peaoa is min'il ; 
Thkt peace, vhioh each of joo, more bleat thsn I, 
FeeU in the boeoia of his funity- 
In vain haTe I adopted tow^rdB my soa 



o example deaf alike, 
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One treapau to 4D0thar ; and ti> tliesa 

IiDpioni preanrnption. So tlutt, at theii height, 
Thia daj haa lill'd t)ie meaanra of his orimea. 
Yea, thong-h I gme to him this da; oev proofi 
Of indiaureet ■SaatioD, lie aelects 
This very day to give hia father'a heart 
The laat proofs of onheard-of wickedneaa. — 
Scanie had tha glowing orb that mlea the da;, 

Betiwd to cheer m; traasatlantie realms, 
Than vith ths ahades of night, to traitors frieodlf , 
A project horrible and black arose 
Within the heart of Carlos. Silently, 
Tengeanoe to take for hii forgiien crimes, 
He steals with mard'roua footsteps to my chamber. 
Eia right hand with a parricidal aword 
He dared to arm : approach'd ma unawares; 
The weapon Ufa ; and ia about to plnnga it 
Into my nndefendod aide . . . whan, lo I 
All unexpectedly, a voioe eudaima : 
" Philip, be on thy goard I " It was Rodrigo, 
Who came to me. At the aame time I feel 
The stroke, as at a lightly gnvung sword 
Defeated of its aim. My eager eyes 
Glaooe through the obscure distaooe. At my feet 
A naked sword I sea ; and in swift flight 
Remote, amid the night's uncertain shadows. 
Behold my ion. I now have told yon all. 
If there be those among my frienda aonianed. 
Who can accuse him of another fanlt; 
If (here be those who can of this fanlt clear him. 
Speak without beoitatiau : and may Heaven 
Inspire lui wonli I This ia a foarfol matter i 
My couDcillois, deliberately weigh it. 
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The action now hastens to its close. Carlos is 
thrown into prison. The false-hearted Gomez seeks 
the queen, feigns to be horror-stmclt at the king's 
unnatural hatred of his son, and offers to help Isa- 
bella to secure the escape of Don Carlos. She 
trusts him, visits Carlos in his prison, — is there 
surprised by the king, and, together with Carlos, 
dies, the victim of the insane jealousy of the gloomy 

ACT V. 



Cor. WbBt hsTe I now to hope, vhat leu, but death ? 
Would I might have it free from infamy 1 . . ■ 
fVom croel Philip, I, alaa shall bare it 
Replete with infamy. — Oue dcmbt alone, 
Far wone than an; death, afBicti m; heart. 
Fercbance he knows m; love : £rewhile I saw, 
In the fierce glancea of hu ooaatenance, 
I know not what of bittemew, that (oeio'd, 
Spite of himself, hia meaning tA betray . ■ ■ 
Hia ooDvenatioD with tlie qoesn erawhilB. . . 
My nuamoni ; hit observiDf' me . . ' . What would . . . 
(OHeav'na!) what would her (ate be, should bia wife 
Eicile the wrath of hia auipiaiomi nnture ? 



Vengcanoe that always, when a tyrant n 
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And olmoat to ouneNes, our lova 's unknovn, 

Wheaca nbould hs leom it ? . . . Have mj ughs, percbaooe, 

Betraj'd m; meauiDg ? What ? Shall love's soft dght 

Ba b; a g:uUl; tjnuit auderatood ? • . . 

To make him furious and animtural. 

Could it be needful to a sire like this 

To penetrate my love ? Bia len^ful hale 

Had reach'd its height, and could not brook delay. 

Tho day at len^ i« come, tha day U oomo 

When I may Mitufy bis thitst far blood. — 

Ah ! tieach'ioui tcoope of frieuda that crowded roond n* 

In my pnnperit;^ 1 where an ye now ? 

I only aak of yon a iword ; a aword. 

By nkeanfl of which to *acapB from infamy, 

Not one of you will bring me . . . whence that Doiie ? . . . 

The iron gate gratea on ita hinges 1 Ab ! 

What next may I expect 7 . . . Who oomea there ? Ba I 



dr. Queen, U it thou ? Who waa thy gnide ? What cans 
Hither oondneted thee ? Love, duty, pity t 
How didat ihou gun admiaiioD ? 

lia. Wretched prinos. 

Thou know'at not yet the horron of dij (ate i 
Tbon aa a parricide art stigmatiiod : 
Thy Bin hirowlf accuaea Ihee : to death 
A mercenary council hath condemn'd thM ; 
Nothing is wanting to complete the aenlenes 
But the aaaent of Philip. 

Car. U that'i aU, 

That soon wiU follow. 
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I,a. Art Ihon not o'erwhelm'il ? 

Car. T ia long UDce nongbc but death has been my nhoioa : 
Thou knini'at it well, of whom I nothing ask'd, 
Bnt IraTe to bceaths m; last whete thou dost dwell. 
'T ia bard, jta, h&rd, the horrible aspeiaiiio ; 
Not nnexpeoted. I 'in compellod to die : 
And can I ahnddar if thon bring the tidingi ? 

lia. Ah ! if thon lave me, do not talk of death. 
Yield, for a short time, to the pTosmng need . . . 

Car. Yield ? now I nee that thon bast undertaken 
The crael offios to degrade m; nature. 
M; vengeful father hath depatfld thea . . ■ 

Isa. And canst thon thinh it, prince, that I am then 
The minister of Philip's cmolty ? . . . 

Car. De may to this constrain thee, p'rhspii deeeiTe lira*. 
But wherefore, th«D, has ho permitted thee 
To §ee me in tJus dnn^oD ? 

Isa. Thinkest than 

That Philip knows it f That indeed were death 1 . . . 

Cor. Wliat lay'at thon f Nothing can euape his kncnr- 

Who dares to violate his Serce commands ? . . , 

Int. Qomei. 

Car. Alaa [ what is it that I bear t 

What an abominable, fatal name 
Dost thou pronoimced 1 . . . 

ha. He 's not thy enemy, 

Ab thoa dost think . . . 

Cor. HeaT-mi, if I beligved 

He were my friend, my conntanance iconld bom 



Feels pity for thy fate. To me oonfesa'd he 
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Car. IncButiaiu qneen t 

Than art too oredulona 1 what hut tboD done J 
Why didit thou tnut to mcb a feign'd compaanaii ? 
Of the bnse kiag the busit minuter, 
If be apobe tmth, 't vu with the truth to chest thee. 

lia. What conld it proQt him ? Of hla compiBnoa 
Undoubted proafi I qnickl; can display, 
If tboa wilt yield to my entreatiet. He 
By itealth eondaoted me to this recen ; 
Prepares the meana of thy eacape : 't vaa I 
That inflnenced him. No lon^r tarry ; fly 1 
Fly from thy father, fly from death and ma 1 

Car. While thou haat time, ah, baaten fiom my praaenoe ; 
Oomea no pity feigro'd withoat good reaaon. 
Into what anare thoa 'rt fallen ! Nov, O qnean. 
Indeed I ahndderl Now, what donht nmaina ? 
The seoret of oar love ia fully known 
By Philip nov . . . 

ha. Ab, no I Not long af^ 

Philip I saw, when, from hia presence, thou 
By dint of fonw wert dra^'d : he bam'd with rag* : 
Trembling I liiten'd to liim, not exempt 
From feaia like thine. Bnt when in aoUtade 
Hia Donrene I reoall'd, I felt aeenre, 
That, rather than of this, hia fury tax'd Ihefl 
With e»'ry other crime ... I now remember, 
He cluuged tliee witB intriguing; 'gainst my life, 
Aa well aa 'guuat hia own. 

Car. 'TwonldbeatiHl 

That made me vile aa he ; yea, e'en more file, 
The dark perpleiitiBa to penetrate 
Of (fuilt'e ineitricablo labyrinth ; 
But, sure I am, that this thy embaaay 
CoDceala aome bad design : that which till now 
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He but suspected, he would now make dear. 
Bat, be it vbat it may, depart at ouce 
From thie diBaatrooH place- Tby hope is Tain, 
VaJD thy belief that Qoiaez willa to aorve me. 
Or, a he will'd it, that 1 ihoold consent. 

Ita. And must t, then, drag on my wretched daya 
Midst beings such as these ? 

Gar. Tialoo, tootmal — 

Delay oot now a momeat : leare me ; aare me 
From agooiei inimfferablj keen . . . 
Thy pity womida, if for thyself it f eeli not 
Go, if thon hold life dear . . . 

Ita. Life dear to me 7 . . . 

Cor. My honour, then, remember, and thy fame. 

Iia. And in sach danger must I quit thee thue ? 

Car. Ah, what aTnili it to expose thyself ? 
Thyself then ruiaest, and sar'st not me. 
'^Yirtne is spotted even by Buspiaion. 

Ah I from the tyrant anatob the hellish joy 

Of caatio); impatation on thy najne. 

Oo : dry thy tears ; and still thy heaving bosom. 

WiCbadry eye, and an intrepid brow, 

Hear of my death. To virtoe's cause deTote 

The moamfal days in which thou abalt oatliie me . . . 

And if among so many gnttty creatures 

Thou seekest consolation, one remains : 

Ferei, tbon know'st him well, clandestinely 

Will wsep with thee ; — To him sometimes speak of me . . , 

But go — depart ; . - . Ah, tempt me not to weep . . . 

Idttle by little rend not thus my heart I 

Take now thy last farewell, . . . and leare me i ... ^ I 

I 'to need to snmmon all my fortitude. 

Now that die fatal honr of death approaches . . . 
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PhL PerfidioM one, 
I bring it to thea. 

ha. Are ws thos betray'd ? . . . 

Car. I mm preparod fat death. Qiie it at onoe. 

Phi. Wratch, dioa iLolt die : but fint, ye impious pi 
My fulmiiutiiig uoents hear, and tremble. — 
Te vile one* ! long, yea, loo^, I 're known it kU. 
That borrid flame that boma in you with loTa, 
In me with' fury, king has fiz'd ita lormanC, 
And loOE been all disoover'd. O what pang« 
Of rage represa'd I vhat reBentment amotliar'd I . . 
At last ye both are fallen in my povei. 
Should I lament ? or atter Tuin regrets ? 
I vow'd rerange ; and I will have it hood ; 
Revenge fall, unexampled. — Ou your ahame 
Heauwhile I feart my eye*. Flagitiooa woman, 
Think not T erer bore thee any love. 
Nor that a jealoiu thought witlun my heart 
E'er woke a pni^. Philip could never deign 
On a d^^ntiled bosom, SDch oa thine. 
To Gx the love of hia exalted nature ; 
Nor could a woman who deserved betray it- 
Thau haet in me Ihy king offended, than. 
And not thy lover, Thoo, unworthily, 
Haat now my conaort'i name, tfaateacrad name, 
Boaelj contaminated. I ne'er prixed 
Thy love 1 bat >uah inviolable duty 
Thon ahoald'at have fvit towarda thy lord and Ung, 
As ihould have made thee e'en at a frail thonght 
Shadder with honor. — Thou, sedooer vila ; . ■ • 
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To tliee I apeak Dot Oailt become* thy nature : 
Tbe dead waa vortb j of its impioiu Bnllior. — 
Undoabted proofa to me (too moch so !) veie. 
Although Donceal'd, jonr guilty aigha, your aiienw, 
Yaai gestnrea, and the aorrov wbioh I saw, 
And Btilj can see, your wicked bosoou fillinff 
With equal force. — Now, what more iholl I aay ? 
Dqnal in crime, your tormauts ahall be equal. 

Cur. What do 1 boor ? In her there is do fault : 
No fnolt ? not e'en the shadow of a fault I 
Fore is her heart ; with such flagitious flame 
It Dever bnni'd, I swear : she seamely kmev 
My loie j the traapaaa then . . . 

Fhi. To what extent 

Ye, each of yon, ars criminal, I know ; 
I know that W thy father's bed, aa yet, 
ThoD hast not raiaed thy butd and impiona thonghta. 
Bad it been otherwise, would'at thou now lire ? . . . 
But from thy impure mouth there issued aecenia, 
Flagitioua sceeuta, of a dreadful lore ! 
She beard them ; that sufBoea. 

Car. I alone 

Offended tbee ; I seek not to eonceal it : 
A rapid flash of hope athwart my sight 
Shot : but her virtue instJuitly diapell'd it i 
She heard me, but 'twas only l» my ahome; 
Only to mot entirely from my boaom 
The passion illegitimate it foster'd . . . 
Tea, DOW, alas I too illegi^mate . . . 
Tet It was once a lawful, noble passion: 
She was my spouse betn>th'd — inj spoose, tboa kunr'ati 
Tliou gaT'st her to me ; and the gift waa lawful, 
Bnt 't waa not lawful in thee to reanme it . . . 
Tes, I am criminal in ev'ry shape i 
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Ib that loTB a oiiin« ; . ■ • 
Wlmt caoat thau nav tAke from me ? In to; blood 
Sadata thy vrath ; nnd gratify in me 
The bitter loadnesa of thy jealous pride ; 
Spars her ; for abe ia wholly ionacent . . . 

Phi. She? Not to tliee in guilt ake yields, IntboldnaM.- 
Ba Hleotf madam, of thine own aooord. 
That silenoe doth miffieiently betray thee ; 
T is Tuelesa to deny it, thou dost cberish 
A pasdon illegitimntv. Thou ahov'dat it. 
Enough, too macb didat show it, when I spok*, 
With artful porpocea, of him to thee : 
Why, then, didat thou bo pertinafrioDsly 
Remind me that he was my »n ? O traitzeaa, 
Thon didst not dare to say he was tby lover- 
And hast tbon less than be, within thy heart, 
Betray'd thy daty, honor, and the laws ? 

Iia, . . . Hy silence from my fear doth not ariae ; 
But from the stapot that lienarabs my senaea, 
At the inoredible duptieity 
Of thy bloodthiiaty, nbid heart. — At lengtli 
H; scattBT'd aenies I once more reoovar . . . 
Tis tune, 'tis time, Ui&t for the beinoos fanlt 
I should atone, of being wife to thee. — 
TiU now I 'ts not offended ihee ; till now. 
Id God's sight, in the prinoB's, I am guiltUa, 
Although nitliiD my broaat ■ . . 

Car. Titj for me 

Inapirea her words: ah, keu her not . . . 

ha. In Tuu 

Than leeh'st lo save me. Ev'ry word of (June 
Ib as a pmiotnre, which exaaperatea 
The wounds of his proud breaaL The time is part 
For palliatiTea. To shnn hia hated light. 
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Tbe torment of whose preeence noDght can equal. 



ii first didflt form 01 



Tbat from m; eaiUeBt yesn, mj fondest tLougbts, 
Mj dearest hopes vera oentred all in him ; 
With him I tmatAd to lire bless'd aad blenluf;. 
To love him then, at ome, in mo vaa Tirtae, 
And to thjr will mbminion. Who but thoti 

le guilt ? Thou didst the deed. 



Uadew 

Ties the most hoi; thoa didat burs- 

Ad ea«; task to one that 'a abiolute. 

But does the heart change thna ? His image lay 

Deeply engraven there : hnt inataatly 

That I became thj wife, the flame was siaotlier'd. 

And I depended aftemarda oa time, 

And on my virtue, and, perchance, on theo* 

Wholly to root it ont . . . 

Fhi. I wiU then now, 

What neither years, nor virtue have perform'^, 
Du instantly : yea, in thy fsitlileBB blood 
111 quench the impure flame . . ■ 

laa. Yet, blood to f] 

And, when that blood is spilt, (o atnll more blood, 
Is thy most chinee prerogative : but, O I 
la it by a prerogative like this 
Thoa bopeat to win me from him to thee ? 
To thoo. aa utterly unlike tby »on, 
Aa is, to virtne, vice ? — Thou hast been wont 
To see me tremble ; but I fear no more ; 



J 



I deeu'd m 



t, my wicked pan: 



I, far aa such 
ve kept ooucea] 
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Kow ahiiU it be without disguise procliiini'd. 

Since thj dark Dritnea have made it seem tike virtue. 

Phi, He 's worthy of thee ; thou of him art worthy. - 
It DOW remaim to prove, if , as ia worda, 
Te will be bold in death . . . 



AUmye. 



in&falliU'd? 



Dent ihon now bring ? 

Com, Perez has hreathed Ms lait : 

Bthuld the Bwonl, that with his imokiiig blood 

Yet reeks- 
Cur. ught 1 
Phi. With him is not extdngnish'd 

The raoe of tiuton ... Be thou witness now 

How I take vengeanee on this impious pur. 
Car. Before I die, alsii 1 how mauy deaths 

I 'm datined to behold. Thon, Ferei, too 7 . . . 

O infamy I now, now I foUow tbee. 

Where is the sword to whiah my braiat ia fated ? 

Quick, bring it to me. May my blood alone 

The baming tbitst of this fall tiger slake 1 
Ita. O voold that 1 alone conld satisfy 

His mnrd'roos appedts I 

Phi. Cease yonr vile coDtast. 

This dag^r, and this cup aw^t your choice. 

Thou, proud contemner as thon art, o£ death. 

Choose first. 



Olr. 



O weapon of dsUveraiico I 
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With gniltlen blood ;Bt leekiiie, thee I ahaoM I — 

lackleaa lady, thou hait uH too madi : 
For thae no rafage iK» nmuiu bat death : 
Bat, &b I the poison choose, for thia will ba 
Most bos; ... Of m; iuaoBpiciouii luve 
The lut adiice is this : ooltect at once 

All, all thf f altitude ; — and look on mo. . . [Ht ttabi hinid/.J 

1 die ■ ■ • do thou now f oUov m; oiampla . . . 
Bring, briog the fatal cup ... do not delay . . . 

Jsa. Ah, yet; I follow thee. O Death, to ni9 
Tfaoa art nuMt weloome ; in thee . ■ . 

Phi. ThoQ ihalt live ; 

Spite of thyself, ihsit live. 

ba. Ah, let ma . . . O 

I^eice tortura I see, he dies : and I ? 

PM. Tas, thon, 

Sever'd from him, shalt lire ; liis days of woe : 
Thy Ung'ring' grief will be a joy to me. 
Aod when at lose, reoorer'd from thy lave, 
Thou wisheit to live on, I, then, will kill thee. 

Isa. Live in thy prasenoe ? . . . I mipport thj sight ? 
No, ,that ibsll never be ... My doom u fii'd . . . 
The cap refused, thy dagger may replace it. . . [Sit darts mint 
rapidly laicart/s iKe daggrr af PkU^i, and Maia tierstlf loUk ii.] 

Phi. Stopl 

lia. Now I die . . . 

Phi. Heav'aa, what do I behold ? 

laa, Thon see'st thy wife . . ■ thy son . . . both iunoMnt . . . 
And both by thy hands slun ... — I follow thee, 
Loved Carlos . . ■ 

Fhi. What a stream of blood runs Itete, 

And of what blood ! . . . Behold, I have at least 
Obtained an ample, and a horrid vengeauoe . . ■ 
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Bat ftin I happy ? . . .— Gomesi do thoa hide 
The dire catastrophe from all the world. — 
By ailenoe, thon wilt taye my fame, thy life.^ 

^ The above paesag^ are taken from the translation of Alfiaii'i 
tragedies by Charles Lloyd, published in Bohn*s Library. 
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X.S tlie Mstory of Italy as a whole, the nineteenth 
century stands forth as perhaps the most important 
epoch since the downfall of Rome. For fourteen 
hundred years the devoted land had been the battle- 
field of the nations. The vast hordes of Goths, 
Huns, Lombards, Saracens and Normans had in 
turn swept like a devastating flood over its fertile . 
plains and valleys. Then, when a new nation seemed 
about to rise from the ruius of the ancient Koraan 
people, the century-long contest between the Pope 
and Emperor divided not only the country at large 
into the warring factions of Guelphs and Ghibel- 
linefl, but filled even the very cities with discord and 
bloody feuds. Later, the centuries following the Re- 
naissance saw the still sadder spectacle of Italy lying 
idle and helpless while the mighty ambitions of 
Spain and France struggled for her possession, a 
struggle the result of which, as we have already 
seen, left Italy the slave, bound hand and foot, of 
Spanish tyranny, superstition and oppression. 
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During all this long period, there was practically 
no patriotism in the larger sense of the wonl, no 
general desire for a united country. Only the 
voice of the sad-browed Florentine poet was heard 
through the long centuries, uttering that song, 
which in the patriotio revival of the early nine- 
teenth century, 

The Yoioei of the oit? and the tea 
The Toinea of the moantaiiiB and the [nuea 
repeated, till the familiar lines became 
footpath* foe the thooght of Italy. 

This voice of Dante, finding an echo in the hearts 
of such men as Alfieri, Foscolo and Mazzini, did 
more than anything else to bring about the wonder- 
ful consummation of Italian unity, one of the most 
significant phenomena of a century destined to be 
known in history aa the century of science and 
political progress. 

The story of the Riaorgimento iu Italy, with its 
indomitable energy, its inability to acknowledge 
defeat, its untiring devotion to the sacred cause 
of a United Fatherland, is full of inspiration. The 
heroism of men like the Bandiera brothers, the 
genius and imselfisb sacrifices of Mazzini, the legen- 
dary exploits of Garibaldi, the providential events 
that prepared the House of Savoy to take the 
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leadership in the upbuilditig of a new nation, all 
the epic vicissitudes of that long struggle, up to 
the fateful 20th of September, 1870, when the 
walls of Porta Pia were broken to admit the victo- 
rious army of Victor Emmanuel, — all these things 
form a story at once fascinating and uplifting. 

The literature of the first seven decades of the 
nineteenth century is deeply impressed with this 
patriotic and national character. The mighty im- 
pulse given to it by the dramas of Alfieri, with their 
fierce Iiatred of tyranny and their virile procla- 
mation of liberty, was carried on by his successors. 
It is true that one of the greatest of the early poets 
of the century, VincenKi Monti (1754-1828), can 
hardly be called a patriot, in the stem unbending 
sense in which Alfieri used that word. Amiable 
though he was, he was fickle, having the principles 
of a Mr. Worldly Wiseman in real life, seeking for 
personal advanti^ in the troubled waters of Italian 
politics at the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Living before, 
during and after the French Revolution, his poetry 
follows with flexible versatility all the vicissitudes 
of his country during his own lifetime. In the 
" BasBvilliana," ' his most famous poem, he scourged 

' So oiled fnini Hd^ BuTiUe, m French diploioat, vho WM 




of the French Revolution, only to re- 



cant later and turn his words of blame into praise. 
Wlien Napoleon was in the ascendant in Italy, 
Monti dedicated to his glory a number of poems; 
but when the " great wheel " of Napoleon's prosper- 
ity began to roll down hill, Monti let go for fear 
his own career should be involved in the ruin of 
the great Corsican. 

Almost every other writer, however, of the early 
nineteenth century contributed his share to the 
upbuilding of the national character and to the 
preparation for that unity of Italy which was to 
come so many years later. Thus in the drama, we 
have the " Carmagnola " and " Adelchi " of Ales- 
sandro Manzoni, and the " Arnold of Brescia " of 
Giovanni Battista NiccoUni; in satire the genial 
verses of Giuseppe Giusti ; and in the novel, the 
" Battle of Benevento " of Francesco Domenico 
Guerrazzi, the " Niccolb de' Lapi " of Massimo 
d' Azeglio. the " Jacopo Ortis " of Ugo FobcoIo, 
and especially the famous " Promesai Sposi " (the 
Betrothed) of Manzoni, — all filled with intense 
indignation at the degraded state of Italy, and a 



killed b; a mob 
to unter Fundiw 
mitted by the Fr 



n Rome. Id Monti's poem, his spirit is BlloTed 
only after baviiig witoenad kU the boiron oom- 
iDcb Reiolntion. 
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burning passion for a free and united conntry. 
The same end was sought by the political writ- 
ings of Giuseppe Mazzini, the pure-minded patriot 
and founder of the famous society of Young Italy, 
— by Vincenzo Gioberti, whose " Moral and Civil 
Primacy of the Italian People" stirred the whole 
country with the hope of a Utopian republic under 
the presidency of the Pope ; by Carlo Botta in 
his historical writings ; by SUvio Pellioo in his 
pathetic journal of his experiences as a political 
prisoner ; and even by Gabriele Rossetti in his aati- 
papal commentary on Dante's *' Divine Comedy." 

The various phases of the Romantic movement, 
which in other countries was purely literary, here 
took on a peculiar national stamp. The treatment 
of mediteval subjects, the new view of nature and 
man, in the hands of such writers as Mazzini, Fo»> 
colo, and Niccolini, were all made subservient to 
the patriotic function of Italian literature. This 
is especially true of melancholy, that " Welt- 
schmerz " so characteristic of the whole Romantic 
school, and which in Italy had more than a senti- 
mental cause in the condition of the land. 

The two greatest writers of the first half of the 
century were Alessandro Manzoni (1785—1873), 
and Giacomo LeopardJ (1798-1837). Theformer 
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exerted a vast influence on the patriotic literature 
of the times, both by his dramas, alreadj referred 
to, and eapeeially by his famous historical novel 
** I Promessi Sposi," — one of the greatest novels 
of any time or country. Through this book, which 
described with the effectiveness of a truly creative 
genius the wretched state of Italy under Spanish 
rule, Manzoni became the most popular writer in 
his own country, and enjoyed a widespread fame 
throughout all Europe. As a lyrical poet he was 
scarcely less famous. His ode entitled the " Fifth 
of May," written on the death of Napoleon, was 
universally hailed as tlie noblest poera of the times, 
and was translated into all European tongues. 

Still greater than Manzoni, though less fortunate , 
in reaping the rewards of greatness, was the poet, I 
philosopher, and classical scholar Leopardi. He was 
born in the small town of Recanati, situated among 
the Abruzzi Mountains, where his father. Count 
Monaldo Leopardi, lived in a gloomy chateau. The 
young Leopardi came into the world endowed with , 
a sickly body and a morbid sensitiveness of disposi- . 
tion. His home life was wretched, utterly lacking 
in those " little, nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love " which make the ohildhood of 
most men the happiest period of their lives. His 
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father was stem and set in his ways, and hated the 
new French doctrines of Church and State, which, 
making their way into Italy, soon became the object 
of passionate devotion qn the part of Griaoomo. His 
mother was a narrow bigot, without any apparent 
love or sympathy for her sickly child. Shut out 
from all society by his rank and by the dearth of 
congenial companions in the dull, provincial town 
of Becanati, the young boy- plunged with all Us 
heart and soul into the study of Greek, Latin, He- 
brew, French, and German, finding the neoessaiy 
books in his father's library. The results of all this 
passion for study were on the one hand marveloua, 
on the other hand disastrous. At the age of seven- 
teen he had become deeply versed in Greek, and 
certain dissertations of his on Plotinus caused Nie- 
buhr to declare that he was the foremost, nay the 
only Greek scholar in Italy. 

But this severe study, accompanied as it was by 
an utter neglect of the rules of hygiene, by lack of 
cheerful companions and sympathy at home, ruined 
his health. From now on to the end of his life, 
his existence was one long agony, interrupted by 
periods of feverish study, by restless wandering, 
or by the composition of those wonderful poems 
which have given him a place in the literature of 
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Italy, close to the great quadrumvirate of Dante, I 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso. Life for him became j 
a weary pilgrimage, unrelieved either by present I 
pleasure or by the hope of future happiness. The 
spirit of pessimism, vhich was part of his nature, 
now became hia constant companion, " flesh of his . 
flesh, and bone of bis bone." He remained at home, 
almost a prisoner, until in 1822 he found it im- 
possible to live there longer and went to Rome, 
where, however, he soon became disgusted with the 
frivolous social life. Later we find hifn in Milan, 
where he wrote his commentary on Petrarch's 
Sonnets. Thence he went to Florence, but soon re- 
turned to Recanati, which in turn he again left to 
resume hia wanderings through the cities of Italy, 
always stni^ling with poverty and ill health, and, 
worat of all, the prey of his ever-increasing spirit 
of pessimism. 

In 1833 his health became so broken that it 
was evident that the end was not far off. Accom- 
panied by his friend Antonio Ranieri, he went to 
Naples, where he died June 14, 1837, fifteen days 
before his thirty-ninth birthday. 

In spito of this brief career, with its many periods 
of enforced idleness caused by sickness, Leopardi 
has won for himself a high rank among the most 
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distingiushed men of Ma native land. It is the com- 
mon opinion, not only of Italian critics, but of the 
world at large, that he is the greatest poet of mod- 
em Italy. Sainte-Beuve called him the " noblest, 
calmest, most austere of poets," Matthew Arnold 
sajra he ia worthy to be " named with Milton and 
Dante," while Gladstone declared that he was *' one 
of the most extraordinary men whom this century 
has produced, one who in almost every branch of 
mental exertion had capacity for attaining the high- 
est excellence." 

His literary activity manifested itself in the field 
of classical philology, in philosophy and in poetry. 
The keynote to his philosophy ia pessimism, in 
which during his whole life he lived and moved 
and had his being. The pessimism of Leopardi, 
unlike the " Weltschmerz " of Chateaubriand, La- 
martine, or Byron, — whicli always seems more than 
half affected, and is largely due to a certain fashion 
in literature at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, — is sincere, profound, and crushing. Un- 
doubtedly, he bad a natural tendency to melan- 
choly ; and the excessive study of his early jearB, 
his morbid sensitiveness, the lack of sympathy and 
love, his poverty and pecuniary embarrassments, 
the wretched state of Italy, loved by him so 
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deeply, — all these added to the dark cloud of 
melancholy which in his youth shut out the sun- 
shine from his world, and which grew ever thicker 
and blacker as his life drew to its end. 

At first his pessimism was merely personal, but 
soon he extended it to all modern society, as dis- 
tinguished from the happy days of early Greece 
and Eome. Last of all he made pessimism the ) 
comer-stone of his philosophy of life. Not only is \ 
the world in misery now, but it always has been 
so and b destined to be so to the end of time. 
Happiness, virtue, love, the beauty of nature, even 
patriotism, are but illusions, iridescent bubbles 
that please the eye of inexperienced youth, but 
inevitably passing away into thin air. 

Sadness is the prevailing note in the poetty of 
Leopardi, even when he writes on political sub- 
jects. He was a patriot, not virile, hopeful, ever 
fighting as Mazzini, but passive and despairing, 
pouring out his love for his native land in lamenti^ 
tions for her misery. 

Mj D&tiTe laDd, I we tba wnUi uiil ucbet, 
The Dolamui and the statans, and the lonely 



The laurel sod tlie steel that of old time 
Our great forefattien bora. Diiarm^d nov, 
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Nftkad tfaon sboweat thy torelleBd uid tbj bi«ut t 

O me, how manj houdiIb, 

Wliat bmiaea and what blood ! fiov do I see thse, 

ThoD loveliest Lady ! Unto HeaTea I cry, 

And to the world : " Say, la;, 

Who brought Iier unto thia ? " To this and wone. 

For both her anna are loaded down with choini, 

So that, Dmeilod and villi diibeteled hair. 

She arouchea all forgotten and forlorn, 

Biding her beautiful face 

Bstwaeo her knees, and weepc 

Weep, waep, for nail then msj'Bt, lay Italy I 

Bom, aa thou vert, to oouqueat, 

Alike in avil and in praaperoiu aort I 

Xf thy Hweet eyes were eaoh a living slreani. 
Thou oonld'at not weep enongh 
For all thy aormw and for all thy ihaiue. 
For thou wait queen, and nov thou art a ilare. 
Who speaks of thee or vritas, 
That thinking on thy glory in the past 
But aays, " She vaa great onoe, bat ia no moie. " 
Wherefore, oh vherefoie ? Where ia the ancient strength. 
The valor and the arma, the oonaUnoy ? 
Who rent the sword from thee ? 
Who hath betrayed thee ? What art, or what toO, 
Ot what o'erwhalming force, 

Hath attipped thy robe and golden wreath baa the* ? 
How didat thou fall, and when, 
From suflh height unto a depth so low ? 
Doth no one fight for thee, do one defend thea. 
None of thy own ? Anna, arm* t For 1 alone 
Will fight and fall for thee. 
Grant me, O Heaven, my blood 
Shall be as £ie unto Italian hearts t 
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W}iere kre thj bodb ? I hear the loiuid of bthib, 
Of wboela, of Toicea, and of dnuOB ; 
Id fareign fiulds afar 
Thy ohildrea Bght and faU. 
Wait, Italy, vait I I ae«, or seem to tea, 
A tomolt oa of infaiitrj and lionio, 
And smoke and dnat, and ths swift Baah of nrotdl 
Like lighCaiog among cloada. 
Wilt thon not hope ? Wilt thon not lift and turn 
Thy trembling eyea npoD the donbtfol doae P 
For what, in yoDder fields, 
Combats Italian yoath ? goda, ye goda, 
Oh, misery for him who diea in war. 
Not for hia natiTe ahorea and hia belored. 
Bis wife and children dear. 
But bj the foes of othara 
For others' caiue, and eumot dyiog sa? 
" Dear land of mine, 
The life thou gaveet me I give thee haok," ' 

Besides tis patriotic poems, Leopardi's poetry is 
mmnly autobiograpMeal, or rather it is the analysis i 
of the hopes, disappointments and despair of bis | 
own sold. From his early youth he had. a yearning ' 
for love, and at the same time a feeling that for 
such as he woman's love was not to be. Two 
women especially seem to have been the object of 
his affection, one of whom he knew in early life ; 

' Thii tranaUtion ia taken from Uodm Italian PoeU, bj 
William Deaa Howslla, pnbUahed bj Harper & Brothel*. 
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and to ^diom lie addressed hia poem entitled ^ Sil- 



via." 



SaTi% dort tiioa ttOl 

That tioM xantmber of thy days ob Mitlii 

Wb«D beauty is thine eyee, that flaih'd at wfU 

Sinilee of a vo^pnah iniruii 

Shone xadiaat, and the gill, 

Jajmm at iHiilaa, at wbika of penriva nood, 

Waa hloaKwning faito lofeuer wowiaanood. 

Iron out thy ^pnet loonif 

The Mjghborinip atreet alongt 

Thy Toloe waa heaid, atOl breaViag iato waagf 

When ihon, upon thy woman** work intent, 

Didst sit, the long^ day through, 

Thy thoughts serenely bent 

On what the days to oome for thee might do. 

'T was May, with all its fragranoe and its flowers, 

And so thine hours flow'd onward — happy hours. 

Throwing my studies for awhile aside. 

My books and all the lore. 

That 'twas my joy and pride 

From my first youth to ponder o'er and o*er, 

I hurried from my room, 

And from a casement high 

Of my paternal home, at sound 

Of that dear Toioe, would strain 

My ears to catch 

Its STory tone, and watch 

The nimble hand that plied 

The shuttle of the overwearied loom. 
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Altove me «■■ tha ik;, ■ 

Than cBngbt m; ey« 

Tbe gardena dawn below, the luiea sblkza 

With golden leafage, then tlis diiUnt sea, 

And after that the monntain toweriog nigh. 



Not( 



ofm 



aaay, 



What rHptnroiu feelinga then my breast did awaj. 

Oh, «hat aweat thongbte, vhut bopea, m; Silria, 

Were oon, vbat aouga with eoataay eUte I 

And what to odt glad ejea 

Seem'd human life and fata I 

When I remember all 

That promiwd then ao fair, 

1 link diaconaolate, 

Mj thongbta are tnmed to gall, 

And lamentation of my hapleas atate. 

ONatnrel Nature 1 Why, 

Wby not f alGU for na 

What thoQ didst promiaa then ? Oh wby 

Befool thy childien thoa ? 

Ere Winter chill had yet embmwn'd the land, 
By atnugfl diaeaae attacked and Dveroome, 
Thoo, darling, wert cat oS. Thon didit not aee 
Thj badding yeora to perfect flower eTpand, 
Nor ever throbb'd thy heart, to bear the pndie 
Of thy datk hair, or lee love-ligbted eyea 
Bent DpoD thine with fond admiring gaze. 
Nor aTer did thy matei diaooorae to then 
Of love on featol daya. 

So, too, tor me 

Sweet hope waa aluo. So also to my yean 
The Falea denied a Springtime. How, ah how, 
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Hut thna paas'd utterly away from ma, 



Ii tliis (lie world ooi faaej draw ? Are theaa 
The jojB, tbe lure, tha deeda, the scenea to ba, 
Wlierauf bo oft in happ; houn wo BpulLe ? 
Ii tbJa of all of mortal kind the daom ? 
When fint tha woful truth upon lu broke, 
Thou, haplew ona, wast stricken to the heart, 
And unto thes from fax with beckoning hand 
It ahow'd chUl death, and a dark eroptr tomb.' 

I Leopard! had a deep Jove for nature, of wliicli 
lie has reproduced many phases in verse of ex- 
quisite beauty. He, however, waa not attracted to 
its bright and cheerful aspects, bnt by evening 
scenes, by moonlight, and lonely landscapes, such 
aa harmonize with his own melancholy and afford a 
figure of man's unhappy state. Thus, in the " Set- 
ting of the Moon," his mind is drawn by the scene 
before him to thoughts of the passing away of life's 
illusioua : — 

The ahadowa melt away in air, 
Monntain and Tsle and all BToand 
Are with a sombre pall embrown' d, 
And night is left forlorn and bare : 
And with a song of dolefnl itnin 
The wagffoner is fain 
To hail the last departing gleam 

1 TrunUtod Ij Sir Theodore Uartin. 
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Of vhat ha* be«ti the guide all night 

To faim ftod to his team ; 

So daCh ;oath disappear, 

And quit this mortal sphere I 

Awaj they fleet, 

I^ke phAutoms of ft dream, 

All the illnsioni that vere late so sweet. 

And the far-raaohing hopes, 

That are man's chiafest stay. 

Grow funtei day by day ; 

life is in dai'tcoesB irrapt, profound. 

Black, desolate, and drear, 

And if into its maie he tries to peer, 

The 'wildcred wayfarer detoriea 

Nor plan nor purpoee, goal or bound, 

In the long Tists that before him lies. 

And sees himself, in sooth, a stranger and alone. 

In a straoge world, to him till then unknown,* 

The following lines on tlie Infinite reveal not 
only the habitual Batlness of the poet's mitid, bnt 
likewise the power of his imagination : — 

This lonely knoll was erer dear to me. 

This hedgerow, too, that hides from view so large 

A pordon of the for horiion's verge. 

Bat BS I ut and gaze, thoaghts rise in me 

Of spaces limitless that lie beyond. 

Of snperbuman silences, and depths 

Of quietude profouDd. So by degrees 

Awe tronhlea not my heart. And as I bear 

The wind that nutlea throogh the brake hard by, 
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Tliat fitfol Mmiid with tibMO tart dlsBott 
I Mi m* to eompue, and w neftU 
Etonhj, and the loH of agaa dead, 
And tlie Ut* praaant, with iia aud tomaa. 
Thaa thoiiglitia fonndar'd in immandtj, 
And ihipwxeek in tbat ooaan'a awaafc to ma.^ 

In the ^Night Chant of a Nomad Aaatio Shep- 
herd,'' the lonely beauty of night leads him to mel- 
anoholy reflections on the mysteiy of hnman life. 

What doeafc ilum, O moon, thaia in <lia ddaa f 

TaU ma, tiioa dlant moon, what doeat tiioa f 

Aa niglit fdli, tiioa doat riaa 

And go upon thy way, 

These lonely deoerta ever in thy liew. 

Then sinkeit down to leet. 

Art thon not weary yet 

Of trayersing again, and yet again, 

One OTerlaeting round ? 

Art thon not tick at beet, 

Or dost thon still delight, 

In grazing on these valleys monntain-honnd ? 

This shepherd's life of mine 

Is yery like to thine. 

At break of day he rises, leads his flock 
Across the plains, on, onward, ever on ; 
Cattle he sees, spring-heads, and grass, and then 
At eve he lays him down to rest again : 
No hope for anything beyond has he. 

^ Martin. 
300 
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Tell me, O Tnaon, of what arail ? 

Tell me whereto thej tend, 

Mj Bojoom hero, that Boon moat h&ve an end, 

And thy immortal noane, that ne'er oan fail ? 

Grown old, white-bured, and frul 

In limb, half-clad, bii sboiilden bent 

Beneath a heary load. 

O'er hill and dale he hies him on his road, 

O'er ontting rooka, deep unda, throagh brake and br 

Battered by vind and storm, now scorohed with heal 

Now ahrivell'd up by cold and itmie by ileet ; 

For breath he pania, yet itill be burriea on 

Throngh torrent, marsh, and mire, 

StnmbleH, gets up, and, qaickeoing his paee, 

Stays not for food or real ; 

Tattered and torn, with bare and bleeding feet, 

Be Btmgglei on — and all to reach at last 

The goal, for which that weary road waa trod, 

For which that hsary toil waa nndergone, 

Into that raat abhorr'd abyss to fall 

Headlong and Gnd therein 

Oblivion of all J 

Such, maiden moon, as thia 

The life of mortals is. 

For trouble man is bom. 

And birth but the assurance is of death ; 

The flrat things Uiat he knows are grief and paia, 

And even while yet be draws hia earliest breath, 

Uothei and father stmin 

To Donsole their child far being bom. 

Then, as in years ha older i;n>wB, 

They give him help, and early both and Ute, 

Study by word and deed 
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To put heart into him, and maks uasndi 

Fur what he miut endure as being man. 

Nor for theit offRpring osn 

Puenta do serrica to more graaioas enda, — 

Bnt why have hronght them into aniilight 1 Why 

Tbii life throngh lengtheiiing days nphaid, 

That, as the yean go by, 

Perforce must fur its being he oonaoled 1 

And why, if Ufa be Bad beyond relief, 

Should we thtiB len^en oat its tale of |frief ? 

And auoh, thou inviolate moon, a« thti 

The life of nwrtals ii. 

But mortal than art not, and ao 

Maj'at be indifferent to my tale of woe. 

And yot thou lone, etemAl julgrim, thoo. 

That art ao penaiTe, may'gt perchance 

Enow That they mean, thie life of onra on earth. 



a, and what thia oohl 



Thia paafdng from the earth, and all 

Familiar thin^ and the oompaniotulup 

Of thoM that hold oa deari 

And of a aurety, thoD dost know foil well 

The Why of thinga, and canst peniei*a 

What fruit is bom of momiag and of era, 

And of tiine'e lilent, eTerUating flow. 

Thoa knoweat anrely too for whom the Spring 

The treaaare of Ita loiing amile* nnTeila, 

To whom the BCOrching siuibeama are a boon, 

Whom Winter proBta by ita anowe and ioe ; 

Thouaanda of thinga thou knoweat, and thouaai^ 

llat are from me, a siiuple ahephard, hid. 
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FqU often when I giae on tlies 
Staaditii' so still aboTe these desert waste*, 
Whose tar cirotunfaronoe borders on the sky. 
Or, SB mj fliMk morei with me, foUowiag on. 
By slow and silent steps, alatig tbe baaveni ; 
Or when I see on high the stars aflame, 
Strange thoaghla arise within me, and I say. 
These myriad torches, why are they alight ? 
Uota what end that infinite of ur, 
Those iafioite depths of aznre sky sereDS 7 
What does this solitnds so vast import, 
And what am I ? 



Thus with myself I reason ; 

Whereto (Lis butuidleBa glorious umTene, 

And liring things Innumerable there ? 

Then of the ceaseless toil 1 think, the trnghtj powsn 

That moTe all things on earth, all things in heaven, 

ReTolving without paiue uneeasingly, 

To come bask eTermore to whenoe they sprang. 

Not in all this can I diTine 

Or use or profit ; bnt most snre it is, 

That than, immortal mud, dost know it alL 

Aa for myself, this do 1 know and feel, 

Tliat from these constant circlings to and fro, 

And this so fragile entity of mine, 

Whate'er penthanee they may of woa or wmI 

To others bring, , , 

To ms life sadness is and snSeritig. 

Oh, my dear floek, Uiat resteth there so still, 
How happy you, that, as I do belisTe, 
Have no forebodings of your hapless doom 1 
How do I euTy you I 
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Not only for that j» 

From eare art wellnigh (reo, 

That heat, or hurt, or tailsome TOftd, 

Or even the vUdest icore 

By jou so qa[ckl; are forgot ; 

But, rather, th&t 50a ne'er 

Hii*e felt the preasnre of life'i irkaouM load. 

Laid on the grass to reit, beneath this shsda, 

Ye are at peace and utterly coDtenL 

For montba and monthi anch is thy atata ; 

Bj 'noysDoe of no kind are ye pecpleied. 

I ait roe doHU beneath the weloonie shade, 

Upon the gran, and straight 

My mind is cambered nith a leaden weight 

Of doll despondency, and tbonghls that sting 

And amite as with a goad. 

So, aitdng there, stdll farther off am I 

From findiog oomfort and tmnqaillity ; 

And yet 1 lack for nought, 

And know no reason why I sboald be asd. 

What makes your bappineas, at imall or great, 

I cannot tell, but ye are fortnnate. 

And I. my flock, have little joy tbe while ; 

Not 't ia for only this I make my moan. 

If ye conld apeak, my qaeation would be this : 

Tell me why every animal, that lies 

Coaoh'd in soma pleasant spot, and takes its ret 

Shonld haia a aeuse of blin, 

Bnt, when I lay me down to rest, a aenae 

Of sadness and disgust takes bold of me. 

Percbaufe if I had wing*, 
Above the clonds to fly. 



i 
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And ODB bj one lo nnmlwr ail ths ibu* ; 

Or could tike lightning dart from p«a)c to peak, 

I ilioald bs happier, m; belovM fli>ok, 

And thou be happisr, loo, thou pale, white nmon ; 

And yet mj thoughts, mayhap, are far aitray , 

Of what the lot of other lives ma; be. 

Mayhap, whate'er their form, whate'er their itste, — 

In kindly homestead or in savage lair, — 

To everything that breathes its natal da; 

A da; is of disaster and disma;.' 

Leopard! wrote no more beautiful or toucliing ex- 
pression of his own despair tlian in tlie poem entitled 
*' Sappho's Last Song," wliich may be regarded as 
the classio poem of pessimism in general : — 

Ifight, Teatfol night, and tha decliDia^ moon's 
Wan bashful ra;s, and thoa, that gleamest through 
The fringe of silent woodland on the cliff, 
Day's harbinger 1 how very sweet and dear 
These lights were to iiiy eyes, nbile yet to me 
Fate and dread Erionyes were unknown 1 
Nov gentle sounds and sighta to my despair, 
Loreloni, bring no delight. 1 fael a jo;, 
A joy, that never heretofore I felt 
When, wild oareering through the liqaid ur, 
And o'er the quaking plains, the Sonth wind blast 
Sweeps storms of blinding dust, and when the oar, 
The ponderous car of Jove, loud thandering, 
Bigh o'er our heads, rends the sky's raorky pall j 
It gives me joy, 'mong stoim-toat clouda to float 
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O'er bewlliuidi grim, and oLantia immened in ^oom. 
To Bee tbe puiio flight o! herds, anil he&r 
Ths torrent smite iU bulks vith loaiidiiig thud, 
Aad the tnumpbvit ro^ of the raistleaa flocvL 

Fair ia tby veitnre, O thou «ky diTiiie, 
And fair, datry earth, art thoa I Alaa I ■ 
No >hare of all thia beauty have the Godi 
And cruel fate tu Inckleaa Sappho giTau. 
To Ihy proud realnu, to all thy beanteou forma, 
O nature, I, an oDicaat, tUb, despised 
By faiin I love, my heart and pleading eyes 
Tom all in vain. Joy thera ia none foi me 
In aaniiy meadi, or in the muden fiush 
Of davn forth inning from the gate* of heaven i 
He not the song of plnmaged birds delighta, 
Ndi the soft mumiiiring of the beeoh-tree leaves ; 
And where the shimmering stream beneath the shads 
Of willowB drooping to receive her kin 
Unbarai her spotleaa bosom, from my foot 
Her vinding onrreiit she withdraws in soom. 
Flies tliroDgb her fragrant banks, and lesTss me all fork 

What deadly fault, what infamy profane 
Pollated me ere I was bom, that beavsD 
And fortune bolk should frown Dpon me thoa ? 
How sinn'd I as a ohild, linn'd at a time 
When life is ignorant of all misdead. 
That the fair scheme and blosnms of my youUt 
Should thus be blighted, that my Iran thread 
Round tbe relentless Faroa's spindle should 
Be whirled in snob sad wise ? Kashly the woida 
Fell from my lips t Mysterious counsels sway 
The destinies of things. T is myrtery all, 
All save our sorrows here. A race unblest 
We are, to afBiction bom : and wherefore so 
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Liu in tbe Up of tbe Celesliali. 

Ah me I tlie loDgiugs. aspiraUona, hopai, 

Of dayi when ve were joaag I The all-raling Sin, 

The Powers Eternal dowei'd mauUiid with til 

Tbe dreanu, the illiuioiu that appeared to fait. 

A mau in manly enterpriae nuj ahiDB, 

Be rieh in itoried Tene, diviDe in song, 

Yet, pDorlj olad, Till paaa uaDi>t«d by the thiong. 

Then let ma die. Its veil ignohle doS'd, 
The naked sonl to Dii will wing ita flight, 
And mend the omel blonder of the blind 
Dispenaer of eveDti. Aod than, to whom 
JjoDg bootleu lore, imawerving ooiiatanoj, 
And the vain frenzy of Dulaked denre 
Bound me, Uve happily I Me Jove did not 
With the iweet juioe beipriiikle tiom tbe vaaa 
That of its balm ii niggard, when tbe dreams 
Aad fond delnaiani of my girliih days 
Died oat. The fint to flee away an all 
Tbe days that are tbe brishCeet of our life ; 
Then come diieaae, old age. and icy death's 
Dark ahadow. and to hope'i triumphant drmUDg, 
And cherished tsitoies, Tartarcs sncceeda ; 
And genini, erst so vannting, anks, the pny 
Of her that over Hades raigni anpreme, 
Of black nnecding oigbt, and Aoheiun'a nient ib«am I ' 

This world-weariness of Sappho, the yearning 
for the rest of the grave, finds more personal ex- 
pression in the most pathetic of all of Leopaidi's 
poems, that to Himself : — 
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Now than aholt rest foreTer, 

Ovearrhearti Tbe lait deceit u ended, 

For I believed mjMlf imiaortal. Chenahed 

Hopei, and belored deluaioai, 

And longing! to be deladed, — all are peiiiliedl 

Rest thee forcTSi I Oh, greatly , 

Heart, hast tbon pal[ntated. There ia nothing 

Worthy to more thee more, nor is earth vorlhy 

Th; mghs. For Ufa is oiil; 

A heap of dust. So rest thee I 

Despair for the last lime. To our race Fortontt 

NeTer gaye any gift hat death. Disdain, then. 

Thyself and Nature and the Power 

Occultly reigning to the common ruin : 

Scorn, heart, the infinite emptinesi of all thing* I ' 

Xhiring the whole of the patriotic period of Italian 
literature, there was a plenitude of poets ; yet the 
vast majority of them have lived their life on the 
stage, have reaped their meed of praise or hlame 
and are now rapidly passing into oblivion. The 
more important names of the early part of the oen- 
turywehave already mentioned. Among thosewho 
flourished toward the middle of the century, and 
who deserve mention even in this brief sketch, are 
Francesco dall' Ongaro (1808-1873), whose pa- 
triotic songs give a life-like picture of the suffer- 
ings and aspirations of the people in the war for 
liberty ; the sentimental and romantic Giovanni 
1 Howells. 
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Prati (1815-1884) ; and Aleardo Aleardi (1812- 
1878}, whose contemplative poetry and feeling for 
nature remind ub of Lamartlne. The number of 
contemporary poetB is likewise large, including such 
names as Luigi Capuana, Edmondo de Amicb, 
Guido Mazzoni, Enrico Fanzacchi, Giovanni Pas- 
coli, and Lorenzo Stecchetti (pen-name for Olindo 
Guerrini). For one reason or another we select 
among these contemporary names five as worthy o£ 
especial mention : Giosufe Carducci, Arturo Graf, 
Antonio Fogazzaro, Ada Negri and Gabriele d' An- 




Greatest of all these and undoubtedly the great- 
est of modem Italian poets since the time of Leo- 
pardi, is Giosue Carducci. Bom in 1836, in Valdi- 
oastello, ia the province of Tuscany, where his father 
was a physician, he received an excellent education, 
and devoting lumself to the life of a teacher and 
scholar, became at the early age of twenty-four years 
professor in the University of Bologna, where he has 
remained until this day, revered by his colleagues 
and pupils. When, a few years ago, the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of his first lecture as professor was cele- 
brated, all Italy streamed to Bologna to do him 
honor, while royalty itself sent him messages of love 
and congratulation. A writer at the time says : 
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" Seldom if ever since Petrarch has any liring 
poet received such overwhelming tokens of love and 
reverence." No happier lot can be concaved than 
that of Carducci at the present time. An honored 
scholar, a great poet, the intimate friend of Queen 
Margarita, the idol of the cnltured youth of Italy, 
aud one of the few survivors of the past geoeratioD 
of lofty, high-minded patriots, he reaps to an un- 
usual degree the fruits of a life of singular probity, 
faithfulness to dn^ and unwearied struggle for 
the independence and unity of his native land. 

The whole course of Carducci's life is closely OOQ- 
nected with the history* of the Bisorgimento. Hifl 
poetry reflects all phases of that epic struggle, aud 
future generations will study his works for Uie 
spirit, as they will turn the pages of history foe 
the outward facts of the movement. Carduoci is not 
merely a poet, but a literary critic and scholar of 
the first class. Few men have done more than )m 
has in recent years toward the interpretation and 
illustration of the great poets of Italy, especially 
Dante, Petrarch and Leopardi. His significance 
for us, however, lies not in bis literary critidaiat 
but in his poetry. Here we see pUitnly reflected 
the sentiments, ideas and feelings of his soul in the 
prmenoe of nature, history and the many-sided 
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drama of modem life, all expressed in a style com- 
pact, terse, yet marked by classic elegance and grace. 

For Carducci ia the leader of the reaotioa against 
Romanticism in Italy, and the founder of a new 
school of classic art. When his" Odi Barbare" was 
published, a violent contest took place over the form 
of many of his poems, which were an attempt to in- 
troduce into modem Italian the metrical effects of 
Horace and other classic writers. His iafluence has 
been deep and lasting on the outer form of poetry, 
which mider the exaggerations of Romanticism had 
lost much of that classic simplicity and good taste 
BO natural to the Italian artistic mind. Cai'duoci ia 
not a popular poet, in the general acceptation of ' 
that word, and baa often been accused even by faia i 
own countrymen of being obscure. This difficulty 
of being imderstood, however, does not come from i 
real obscurity, either of thouglit or expression, bnt 
from the compactness of style, and the wealth of 
allusions, in which he resembles Horace more, per- 
haps, than any other modem writer. 

Among the many phases of Cardueci's character, 
as reflected in his poetry, we find a deep and earnest 
love for nature, of wliich he ia fond of catching and 
describing every phase, almost always adding to it 
some touch of personal experience, joy, sorrow or 
311 
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loss of faith. lie lovea the bright Banlight of Italy, 
shining on the strueta of the busy city — thus, says 
he, love shines on the heart, scattering the clouds 
of melancholy which surround it : — 

Fleeo; and vhita into the western tpaoe 
Hurry tLe olouds ; the wet >ky langha 
Over the market and atreeta ; and tlie labonr at man 
Is hailed b; Uie aun, beniga, trimnpluU, 

Hlg-h in tLe roa<r light titta the calLednl 

Ita thoiuand pmnaolefl vhito and its sainta of gold 

Flutter the wings and the notea of the brown-plumed ehmr. 

So 't U when love and its aweet smile diapel 
The cloada nhich bad so aorel; me oppreated i 
The lun again ariiea in aij aoul 

With all life's holieat ideals renewed 

And multiplied, the while each thooght beoamM 

A harmon; and everf Benie a Hong.' 

Not only is he attracted by the picturesque 
beauty of inanimate nature, but by animal life as 
well, even in its humbler forms. He does not sing 
of the liou and tiger, as his contemporary Leconte 
de Lisle has done, but of the horae, the ox, and 
even the patient ass. His sonnet on the ox is one 

^ The following tranalatiaue (unleaa otherwue BpeciGed) are 
from Poeim of Giotui Carducci, tnnsbited by Frank Sewall, pnb- 
liabed by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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of his best productions, distin^shed as it is by a 
sort of atatueaque beauty of style : — 

1 la«e thee, pious ax ; a gentle feeling 
Of vigour and of peace thou giTeit mj heart. 
Hot solemn, lite ■ moDament, thoa art t 
Over "vida fertilo fields thy oalm gaze atealitigT 
Unto the yoke with graTS oontentmeDt kneeling, 
To man's qtuok work thoa doet thy itrength impart, 
Be ahouU and goadi, and anaiteriDg th; smart, 
Thoa tnm'st on Um thy patieDt eyei appealing. 

From thy broad noatrils, black and vet, ariao 

Thy hreath'i soft f amei ; and an the atill air awtU*, 

Like happy hymn, thy loving'a mellow atnia. 

Id the grave aweetneu of thy tranquil eyes 

Ot emaiald, broad and itill, tefleoted dwells 

All tlis divine gieen mleooe of tlie plain. 

Standing in tlie graveyard of the Certosa at 
Bologna, he thinks of the dead, not as at rest after 
life's fitful fever, not as among the iniiumera.l)le 
company of just men made perfect in the presence 
of Gotl and the angels, but lying in the cold and 
darkness of the mouldering earth, shut out forever 
from the beauty of nature, giving voice to their 
envy of those happy mortab still lingering in the 
dolce vita above : — 

The dead are saying : " Blened are ye vbo valk along the bill- 
Flooded vith the waim tays of the golden mo. 
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" Cool munniir the wstan thioiigli flower; alopas daaoau^ng, 
Singing are the birds to the Terdore, singing the Leaves to tii« 



" For jon are Bmiling the flowers ever new od the earth ; 
For jou imile the itan, the Sowan eternal of heaven." 

The dead are saying : " Gather the flowers, for thej too paas 

Adore the rtan, tor the; pase never away. 

" Rotted amy are the garlands that lay aroiuid am damp skolla. 
ItoBee place ye amnnd the tresses golden and black. 

" Down here it is ooU. We are bIodb. Oh, bve ye the nu t 
Shine, oonstant star of Love, oo the life which jmits away 1 " 

So, too, in " Ruit Hora," he describes the hour of 
twilight, the henre exquise of Paul Verlaine, that 
time of day so beautifully described by Dante in the 
eighth canto of the *' Purgatorio." In this poem 
there is an evident reminiaoenoe of Horace, yet 
with a touch of sadness that Horace never knev: — 

O now so loDg-desired, (hoo vardnrons solitods. 
Par from all ramaur of mankind I 
Hither we come companicned by two friends divine, 
By wina and love, O Lydia. 

Ah, see how laagha in gparlding goblets ciyMalliM 
Lysui, god etemat-yonng I 
How in thy dsTrling pyes, resplendent Lydia, 
Love triumphs and nnbinds himself 1 
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Low down Uie nm peepi in benastli tbe tralliud TJse, 
And roaily refleeted, gleams 
Within my glfln ; golden it ihiiiBi, and tremalaiu, 
Among th; tmaw, Ljdia. 

Among th; raven treaaes, O white Lydia, 
One pale-hned nee is languishing j 
Softl; upon m; heart a sudden sadnea* [alU, 
Falta to reatraio LoTe'a rising fin». 

Tell me, wherefora beneath the flaming imuet-ak; 
MjBterioua lamanlAtiooa moan 
Up from the eea below ? Lydia. what kuiki are the; 
Yon pinei onto each othec ling ? 

See with what deep denra yon darkening hilla oatatreteh 
Their Bmnmils to the unking inn : 

The ihadow gtowa. and wrap* them ronnd ; they aeem to aa 
The laat iweet kin, Lydia. 



I leek thy kiasea when the shade enyelopt DM, 

Lyteui, thoa who girest joy; 

I seek thy loring eyes, reapleudenl Lydia, 

When Qcsat Hyperion falla. 

Now talis, now falls the imminent hoot. O rcwats lips, 
Unoloso : O bloiaom of the soul, 
flower of all desire, open thy petals wide : 
Beloved arms, auclose yourBeWes.' 

Likewise Horatian in sentiment as well as in 

1 Tranalated by Gneue, in bis llaliaR LsntU of To-daj. Pat- 
Uihed by John Lane. 
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farm, and with a still deeper tinge of sadness, 
which, in spite of his hatred of Bomanticism and o£ 
sentimental religion, he cannot shake o£E, is the 
beautiful poem on " Monte Mario : " — 

C Jill CMC! loUinii ituid DO Monte H&rio ; 
Lamiooiu, quiet ii the air arannd them : 
Thsy ■watch the Tiber throngh the mistj inaidoira 
Wandsring Tinoeleal. 

The; gaaB beneath them where, a nlent sit}, 
HoiDfl lies extended ; like a giant ehephord. 
O'er flocks nnnnmbered, Tigilaot and iratobfal, 
BIbsb St Peter's. 

Friends, on the inminit of the aonlit manntaia 
Mil we the white wine. scintiUating brightly 
In mirroTvd annshine ; amile, lovely msideoi ; 
Death oomes to-morrow. 

Lalage, toneh not in the scented oopaei 
The boasted Unrel that ii called elemal, 
Lest it sbanld low there, in thy oheatoat tr«MM, 
Half of iu iplendaoi. 

Between the veiiet peiuiTely arinng, 
Mine be the langbter of the jojoni vintaj^, 

And mine the meebuda fogitiTa, in winter 
Flowering to periah. 

We die to-monow, ■> the loet and tared onea 
Testflrday periahed ; oat of all men's mem'riec 
And all men^a laiing, ahadow-like and fleeting 
We too ihall vaniah. 
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mod the euth, nnceaun^ 
, Utsi in thoinanili, 



Tei, Vfl rnngt dii 
StiU in if Uboni 



Sparks evaneBCGDt ; 

Live* vhioh in nev Iotbb pMaioiutte shmU qmrsr, 
iJTea vtich in new van caDquaring that! triompl^ 
And anto godi nev ung in gnnder chortu 
Hjnuu of the futnre. 



Nationi Dnbom yet I ii 
Sball blaze reaplendeui 



vhoee bandi the beacon 
vhioh from onn has fallen, 



Farewell, than mother, Earth, of my brief 
And of my spirit fngitiTe [ How mnoh (hoa, 
jEons-lonig whirUng, rannd tba (on abalt oarry 
Qlory and lOTTDir ! 

Till the day oomes, vhen, on the ohilled eqoatur, 
Following TBinly heat that in expiring, 
Of Msn'i eihaoitiid noe (nrrire one only 
Man, and one woman, 

Who atand foTWtken on the mined moontainB, 
Mid the dead foreita, pale, vit^ gla">y eyeballs, 
Watching the bud's orb o'er the fearfnl ioefielda 

Sink for the last time.' 

Equal to Ha love for the natural beauty of Italy, 
Ker Bun, ber blue sides, her rugged hills, ia Car- 
duooi's love for the history and the literature of 
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Ilia native land. Of the large number of poems de- 
voted to patriotic themes, — ele^es on martjra and 
patriots, contempt for priestcraft and the temporal 
power of the Pope, bymns of praise to the House 
of Savoy, — we have only room to quote one, — his 
famous sonnet on Borne : — 

Give to the yrioA tb? locks ; all glittaring 
Thj aea-blue eyes, aad thj white bgaom bared, 
MonDt to th; ohimotB, vhile in apBecblBn roaring 
Terror and Foroe before thae clear the iraj I 

The ihodov of tbj helmet like the fl««tiing 
Of bnuea star alrikei throagh the tnmbling lit. 
The doBt of broken smpirea, dead-like risiiig, 
FollowB the a«f ol nunbling of th; irheeli. 

So ODoe, Rome, beheld tho oonqaered natjoiu 
Thjr image, objeot of their ancient dread. 
To-daj a mitre thoj would plaoe upon 

Thy head, and fold a rosary between 
Thy hands. name t again to terrora old 
Awake the Uied ages and the world I 

Carducci's work as profesBor of literature has led 
him to deep and profound study of the great poets 
both of classic Greece and Bome and of modem 
Italy. He is, however, no mere mechanical investi- 
gator, burying himself in the dust of bygone years, 
but is filled with living, passionate love for all that 
is great in literature. The results of his long years 
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of critical work, both in regard to the subject and 
form of poetry, is enough to fill a number of vol- 
nmeB. Not only in his prose writings, however, do 
we find the infiuence of hia studies, but in all his 
poetry, both in the reform of outward expression 
(shown especially in the effort to engraft upon 
Italian poetry the metrical forms of the clasaics) 
and in constant reference or allusion to the great 
poets of all times and nations. This union of form 
and subject is well seen in the following sonnet on 
the Sonnet, worthy to be classed with the similar 
productions by Wordsworth and Keats : — 

From Dante's lips the Sonnet •oared diTine 

On angel'* wingps tbroagh azure sir and gvld ; 

On Petnuvh'i 't «>■ the ipeeoh of hearta that pina, 

A stream from heaven in mnrmnriDg vene ontiolled ; 

The Mantaui neotar ancl the Vennune, 
To Tibnr gnuted bj the mose oE old, 
Torqaato gmve ; a dart, a fiery ngn, 
Alfieri hurled it 'gunat the tjrant'i hold ; 

The nightingale in Ugo's ' iweetett layi 
Beneath the lonifui cypreaa made it ring, 
Acanthua-bloHomed, o'er hia natiTe h».j» ; 

And I, not liith, bnt last, a« joj I bring, 
Tean, perfume, wrath, and Art, in lunel; daya 
Ita £ame recall, aa to the tomba I aing.' 
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Carducci'B love for Vergil finds frequent expres- 
sion in his poetry ; never was a more beautiful trilv 
ut« paid to the *' vrielder of the stateliest meamire 
ever moulded by the lips of man," than in the 
following sonnet : — 

Ai Then ibore tlie heated fieldi the moon 
Hoiren to ipreHl it> veil ot aaiDiner froat. 
The brook between ita namv twnks half loct 

Glitkm in pele light, mormiiring ill low tUM ; 

The nightingale ponn faith her secNt boon 
Whose itrainB the lonel; trSTeller occwt ; 
He aeea hi* dear ona^B ^tden treaaeB toaied. 

And time f orgeta in love'i entraneing ewoon j 

And the orphaned mother who has grieTod In Tun 

Upon the tomb looiu to the silent aldei 

And feela their vhil« light on bar ioitow ahina; 

MMnwhile the monutalus laugh, and the far-oS maia. 
And through the tof ty treea a treah wind ngb* : 
Sooh 11 thy Tene to roe, Poet diTine ! 

I But the especial object of Carduooi's love mnd 
reverence is the great poet and patriot, Danta 
Alighieri, whose extraordinary revival in the early 
part of the nineteenth century was one of the most 
powerful factors in the movement of the Risorgi- 
meuto. Not only does he address him in a number 
of poems, not only does he refer to Mm again and 
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again, but the influence of Dante on his thoughts, 
feelings, and eveu his diction is seen in nearly 
everything he wrote. No hotter brief account of 
the meaning of Dante's work can be found than in 
Carducci's lecture on the " Opera di Dante," which 
he delivered in Rome January 7, 1888. The same 
subject is beautifully treated in the sonnet in which 
Carducci declares his unchangeable love for the 
Divine Poet, in spite of the fact that he, the ardent 
patriot of a United Italy and disbeliever in the 
Boman Church, cannot accept Dante's theoiy either 
of church or state : — 

O Duite, vh; it it that I Bdoring 
Still lift mj songs and torn to tliy item face. 
And mntet to ths momiiig grej given plaoe 

To find ms itill thj reatiew vene exploring P 

Lnoia prayi not for my poor soul's resting ; 

For me Mstitda tends no luared fonnt ; 

Fot me in vain the sacred loTon monnt, 

O 'er Mai and star to the eternal soaring. 



I hste the Holy Empire, and tlie crown 
And sword alike relentlesB would have riven 
From thy good Frederic on Olooa's plains. 

Empire aod Church to ruin have gvne dovn. 
And yet for them thy songa did scale high heaTen. 
Qrest Joie ii dead. Only Che sung remsina. 
321 
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Indeed, there is do more ch&iacteristtc featun 
of Carducci than his revolt against not only the 
Roman Church, with its superstitions, its mass of 
meaningless forms and its claim of temporal power, 
but also against the whole system and ioflaenoe of 
Chnstianity. He repudiates the Christiaa virtuee 
I u something foreign to the great Latin isce to 
I winch he belongs. He glorifies the old classic pagan 
qnrit, its objectivity as opposed to the gloomy sab- 
• jectivity of Chrbtiamty, its love of beauty and Ha 
joy in the sunahine and gloiy of this world, while 
he dismisses thoughts of the other world, as be- 
yond our ken. The most audacious of all his poems 
is the " Hynm to Satan," published in 1865, which 
aroused fierce controversy. Loss violent, yet show- 
ing equally his antipathy to what he would call the 
" cunningly devised "' fable of Christianity, are the 
following two poems. In the first, entitled " Pan- 
theism," it is not the spirit of God which permeates 
nature, but the spirit of sensuous love, the etoig 
weibliche, that " spell of femininity which is in the 
blood of all mankind : " — 



I told !t Dot, vigilant stars, to joa ; 



To thee, aU-weiug; n 






Ww eohoeii in m 



a, tlie flover of kll tlungB fair tind traa, 
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Tet now my secret atm telti unto stsr, 
Through the biovD night, to some TB^e aphety ton 
The great Ban smileg at it, when, linking far. 
He whiipen lore U> ^le white and rising moon. 

On iihiulow; hilla, on (haroa where life ia gay, 
Each hash repeals it to each flower that blows ; 
He flitting hirda fling, * Poet gnm and grey, 
At but Lore's honeyed dreamt thj spirit knows.' 

I told it not, yet heaTVn and earth repeat 
The name beloied in aaonds diHiie that iwell. 
And mid the acacia-bloflsom's perfome sweet 

rfl the Spirit of All — ' She larea thee welL' * 



So also ill the poem entitled "In a Qothio 
Churoh," the poet seeks the cool interior of tlie 
church not to worship that God whom he repudi- 
ates, but to meet the lady of Ms choice : — 

They riae aloft, marohing in awtnl Gle, 
The polished shafts immense of marble grey, 
And in the sacred darkness seem to be 
An army of gianta 

Who wage a war with the innsible ; 

The silent arabea soar and spring apart 

In diMuit flight, then re-smbraoe agsiiD 

And droop on high. 

So in the discord of onhappy men, 

ncm out Ihflit barbaroiis tomnlt tfaers go up 
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Of joa I ask no Ood, ;o marble shafts, 
Ya aicy Taalts I I tromblo — bot I vatob 
To heu a daintj well-known footitap waken 
The ■olemn ecboea. 

Til Lidia, and she tnniB, and, ilowly trnning'. 
Her tressee foil of light reveot themBelTHO, 
And love la ahining from a pate ahj fade 
Behind die veiL 

No better indication can be given of the spirit 
of CarduGci, bis strength, bis manly courage amid 
the conflicts of life, than is summed up in the fol- 
lowing beautiful sonnet, which somehow recalls 
Browning's last song : — 

Mj lonely batk beneath the eeagnll'i smeaminK 

Pnnmea her way acroea the itormy sea ; 

Aronnd her mingle, in tnmoltnoui sle«, 
The roar of waton and the lightning'i gleaming. 

And memory, down vhoae face the tean are itmaniing;. 
Looks for the shore it can no longer lee ; 
Wliile hope, that stmggled long and wearilj 

With broken oar, at laat ^vta up ita dreanung. 

Still at the helm eieot my spirit stands, 
Qaiing' at aea and sky, and bravelj orytng: 

Amid the howlin}^ winds and groaning atranda: 
StSi on, bmI on, crew, all fates defying, 
3M 
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TUI Bt the gate of dark obliTian's lands 
We aee afu the vMte aborei of the dying;.' 

Carducci is a link between the older and newer 
generation. So long has he been before the public 
that we can hardly feel like numbering him among 
the contemporary poets. Out of the large number 
of these latter, three or four merit mention here, 
either from their own greatness, or from the for- 
tuitous circumstances which have given tbem world- 
wide notoriety. 

One of the strangest literary phenomena of mod- 
em Italy is Arturo Graf, who, the son of a German 
father and of an Italian mother, was bom in 
Greece, and is to-day one of the foremost literary 
men of Italy. The one unchanging note of his 
poetry is peBstmism, darker even than that of 
Leopardi. Tbia singular gloom, so out of place in 

1 This KiiiDet ii based npou the following ung of Heine'* 
^bioh Cardaaai olao traiuiated more literally eluvhere ; — 
Mit HhnBITsn Sagclo ■ogelt mein Schifl 
Wohl ttbor dae wilde Heet ; 
Dn weint, vie wbr ich tnnrif; bin, 
Uod krilnkit miob dooli eo lelir. 

Dein Hen iit trenloe vis det Wind 
Uud flattert bin nnd ber ; 
Hit MhiTBRea Serein tagtlt mein S«lu9 
Wohl ttber du vilde Mmt. 
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sumiy Italy, is well seen in the sonnet entitled 
» The Deptt and the End : " — 

Upon my piuaoned lipe mil run delight 
Eai died tarviet : hopea th&t miglit hftn baea, 
And [NDiu falKhooda flonriahiiif; nuKen 
TVlUiia my heart, have tdUed roy heart oatrii^it. 
In vain the rtwe take* fira on bnuichea green. 
In vain a sweet face beams with loye and ligbt, 



Tbe depth and end of all thinga 1 have aona. 

The eod and depth, the Never and For Ever; 
And in my bitter cap, sacred Death, 
Living, I diank the drops that sonls diawTer. 

The fall of worlds in mined space I see ; 

I hear the bells of Time with failing bnath ^ 

Ring honrs and years throngh void eternity-^ 

In tlie " More Begina " we have a llteraiy pen- 
dant to the famous picture of the Todten-Iosd by 
Bbcklin :■ — 

Foam-girt amid the ocean's tbnnderons eall, 
A monnlain meainreleas is heaped on bich, 
Black in the whitaness of the dauliag skj, 
And built of fallen dUea, wall o'er wall- 
On the ateep summit where the snobeania fall, 
A glorious fane doth lii the San reply 
From dome of opal where the eagles Sy ; 
And adamautin* colamns gird the halL 




Ronod is the Temple, aMh way open wHa ; 
And in the midat ■ lofty Tlirone designed, 
With gloomy purple hang on B»ery lidti. 

There on Uil throne, aloH ii 

jSts Deftth, n orownid quean ; while all mankind 

Ije prone amund and vaUh her ehangelen face. 

Among the best known of tlte younger poets of 
to-day is Ada Negn, who, bom (1870) and msed in 
poverty, sings the song of the submerged classes 
in her volume of verse, " Fatallta," which, pub- 
lished in 1892, at onco took the world by storm. 
It was the most popular volume of poems which 
had been published in Italy for years, was trans- 
lated into Crerman, and won the enthusiafltic com- 
mendations of the veteran poet and novelist, Paul 
Heyse. 

Far better known to the world of letters and to 
the stage in Europe and America than any of the 
above, not even excepting Carducci, is the strange, 
erratic genius known as Gabriele d' Annunzio. The 
taking of this name, " Gabriel of the Annunciation " 
(his real name is s^d to be Gaetano Rapagnetta), 
shows at once the oolosBal vanity of this young man, 
who apparently thinks he is the herald of a new 
era of Renaissance, destined to restore Italy to her 
hegemony in the world of art and literature. 
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D' Annanzio's career is a remarkably precocioos 
one. Bom at Pescara, ou the Adriatic Sea, in 
1863, he was hailed as a genius at the age of fif- 
teen, and became the " spoiled darling " of the 
ItahanH. From that time down to the preeent, 
scarcely a year has parsed that he has not startled, 
if not shocked the world with some remarkable 
prodnction. He Iiegan as a poet, and showed in 
his earliest years a singular combination of gorgeous 
style and morbid fancy. The following sonnet, how- 
ever, is not only beautifid but free from any taint 
of immorality : — 

Beneatti the white fuU-moon the mnrnnmng um 

Send aougi of love scnm (ha pine-tree glade ; 

The moanlight, Sltetiag through the dome-lapped treea, 

rait with veird life the vast and woret shade ; 

A fnoh ult perfmne on the Illyriui brene 

From leaweedi on the rooks U hither swajad. 

While my sad heart, worn oet aod ill at laM, 

A vild poetio loDging doth invade. 

But DOW more joyooB still tha lova^on^ Saw 
O'er waves of nlTsr aea ; from pine to pine 
A sweet name echoea in the winds that blow, 
And hoTering throogh yon spaoes diamandne, 
A phantom fair with ulent flight and alow 
Smilea on me from ill great-orbed ajes dirine.' 

> GlMno. 

aas 
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The next two soanets reveal hb remarkable power 
of descriptive imagiiiatioa, as well as liis tendency 
to be influenced by other writers : — 



At tima, eiliAiut«d by the pains aaatere 

Of long uig'ht-lAlKiTS vitb anooen uaorowned, 

I lean upon my books, and hear 

The sea that bellova through tlie night profomid ; 

And in tha northern wind a sadden f eai 

Defltrojfl each fairest dream my heart haa foundt 

When all my iveetest viaioni disappear, 

And donht and oold and the Toid huva hemmed ms nmnd : 

Then think I often ol » great ship toet, 

With shattered keel, in the whiilvind'a storm and atrew, 

Alone 'twiit aea and heaven, from land afar : 

I think of the shipwrecked men that, tempeHt-toased, 
Hetptess and bopelen in their last distress. 



Agun I aguu I oa the remuning maat 

Like a liTiug buneh of fruit on the tempest swayed. 

The shipwrecked men apon the whirlwind cast 

Utter their desperate criea and shont for aid. 

In vain I in nin I The blaok hull sinks at lait, 

A horrid bier, by Tain hopes nndelayed. 

Deep in the roaring; waves nbere, dense and tssC, 

A bank of eaaweed larks in silent shade. 

The cntUefiih ahall wateb with bnngT7 eyes, 
With horrible eyes, with yellowish eyes and grim, 
That tragU agony of life Otat diet : 
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TheD, iu B play of Bhadam stniiii^ and dim, 
Entwined arooud men's bodies ■erpeat'irise, 
Long tentacle! eball seiie eaob haman limb.^ 

1 I The sonnet entitled the " Prelude " rereals with 
nynical self-knowledge his predilection for foal and 
,Bliiny things in art : — 

Aa from oorrapted fleoh tlkO oyer-Wd 
Tcmng Tinea in deme luxurianae rankly gnnr. 
And atiaage veird plants theii horrid bods nafoU 
O'sT the foal rotting of a corpse below ; 

Ai spreading crimson floven with CGotered gold 
Like the tresb blood of recent wonnda o'erflowi 
When vile enormaos chrysalida are rolled 
In the jooug leaves, and omel bloasoms blow ! 

E'en so witHn my beart malignant flowen 

Of Terse swell forth : the leavsa in fearfnl g-looni 

ffifhula a einister scent of hmnan breath. 

Land by the radiance of the blood-red bowen. 

The nneaoBcioua hand is stretohcd to pluck tlra blm^ 

And the iharp poison fills the Teins with daath.* 

D' Annunzio next devoted himself to the novel, 
and produced in rapid succession " The Innocent," 
" Triumph of Death," the " Virgin of the Rocka," 

' Greene. The inSaence of a famons soene in Viotai Hugo's 
Toileri ofihe Sea is apparent in these Inst lines. 

* Qreene. Here D' Annnnido is inflnenoad by BaadelairB't 
SUmduMai. 
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and " Fire," ~ bookB marked by wonderfid descrip- 
tions, slender plots, skilUul adaptation of language 
and thoughts borrowed from the writers of Italy, 
Grermany, France, and even Russia, and stained 
(with the exception of the " Virgin of the Bocks ") 
with a morbid fondness for soenes of obscenity and 
vice. In reading these books we hardly know which 
of our feelings is greater, admiratioQ for the au- 
thor's extraordinary gift of style, ot disgust at his 
corrupt imagination. 

Much the same things may be said of B' Anuun- 
zio's dramas, which occupy hia later period, and 
which, through the incomparable acting of Eleonora 
Duae, baa made D' Annunzto'a name known the 
world over. Among the dramas the two which are 
best known are the " Dead City " and " Francesca 
da Rimini." The former, full of a gloomy magnifi- 
oenoe of description of the desert, is a strange in- 
troduction into modem drama of the fatality of the 
Greek tragedy, and is vitiated both morally and as 
a work of art by the far-fetched device by means 
of which ancient horrors are made to do service on 
the modem stage. 

The best of all his dramas and perhaps his best 
work in general is the " Francesca da Rimini," in 
which the story told so beautifully and with such 
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incomparable conciseness and delicate reserve by- 
Dante in the fifth canto of the " Inferno " is re- 
told in detail, clothed in a wealth of description 
and local color, and steeped in an atmosphere of 
blood, treachery, and lust. 

Francesca thinks she haa wed Paolo MaUtesta, 
handsome and courtly, but discovers that he has 
only been the proxy for his brother, and that her 
real husband is Giaaciotto, Ijord of Ravenaa, n 
fierce, cruel and tyraimical cripple. Her love, how- 
ever, has been given to Paolo, and she cannot take 
it back. The inevitable tragedy of illicit love and of 
jealous rage follows. The younger brother of Paolo 
and Gianciotto also loves his sister-in-law, and be- 
ing repulsed by her as a siUy boy becomes mad with 
jealousy and reveals the truth to Gianciotto, who 
watches the lovers, discovers their guilt and slays 
them. This is about all there is to the brief plot, 
the rest of the play being padded with long descrip- 
tions, reminiscences, and dialogues, together with 
many episodes in which soldiers, troubadours, mer- 
chants, ladies, and knights, a whole Canterbury Pil- 
grimage of figures, crowd the stage ; all destined to 
reproduce the local color of the thirteenth century 
in Italy, with its strange contrasts of poetry and 
cruelty. 
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Some of the passages are strangely beautiful, 

such as that in which Francesca and her sister 

Sainaritana, about to separate, recall the days of 

their innocent childhood : — 



Samarilana. 0, luWc, liater, 

LiBten to me ; ita? with me atiU I Ite; 
With me I ve vers bom liere, 
Do not foFBBke me I do tiot go mvay, 
Let me still keep m; bed 
Beoide jonr bed, tad let me Mill st oight 
Fael you beside me. 

Franceaea. He haa come. 

Samaritana. Who ? Who bat como 

To take joQ from me ? 

Franasca, Sister, he has come. 

Sammtana. He h» no name, ha haa no aonntenuice, 
And ve hsTe never seen him. 

fVanceKa. It may be 

That 1 have aeen him. 

Samarilana. I have tuver beea apart 
From fou and from joor breath ; 
Mj life baa never seen but with jotu ejea; 
0, where can joa bare leen him, and not I 
Seen him aa well ? 

Francaea. Where jroa 

Can never oome, Bwealbeart, in a fat place 
And in a lonslj place 
Where a great flame of fire 
Boms, and none feed that flame. 

Samaritana, Ton apeak to ma in riddlaa, 
And there i« like a veil over jour face. 
Ah, and it eeems aa if joo had gaaa away, 
333 
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And from afar o& 

Turned and looked buk ; and ^onr Toios lODiida 



My little doTo. Whj sre joo trouliled ? Pe«os ; 
Yoa &Uo, and era long, 
Shall see yonr day of dayi, 
And leave cmr neat bi I hare laft it ; UuM 
Tour little bed shall stand 
Empty beside my bad ; and I no mota 
Shall haar tbrongfa dreani* at daim 
Tour little naked feet run to the window. 
And no more see yoa, white and barefooted, 
Ron to the window, O my little dore, 
And no more hear yoa say to me : " Franceses, 
FranMooa, now the moming-etar a bom. 
And it has chased away the Pleiades." 
Sanarilana. So wa will Utb, ah me. 
So we will lire foterer ; 



Flee away always I 



10 more say to ma at mom ; 



Like roeds in the wind ? " Kor ilull I answe 

" I tnmed aboat to alaep, 

To sleep and dream, and aaw. 

As I was sleeping, in the dieam I drsamad • 

Ah, I shall DO mora tell yon what is aaen 

In dreams. And we will die. 

So we will dig f orsvar ; 



irilana, O Francesoa, O Francesca, yoD hnrt my 
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And ue, Franceaca. 

Toa nuke me tremble all oni.' 

Still another poetical scene is that in which 
Paolo returns from Florence, vhither he had gone 
as Captain of the People, and finds himself drawn 
irresistibly to the presence of Francesca, where 
both yield to the sweet spell of love : — 

Francaca. Paolo, give me peace 1 

It ia 10 iweet a thin^ la IWe forgsttiaf;, 
But one bonr only, and ba no mora toned. 
Oat of the tempest. 
Do not oall back, I pray, 
The ahadoiT of that time in thia fneh light 
That slokei my thirat at laat 
Loire that long dianght 
That at the ford I drank, 
Ont of die living water. 
And now, I desiie nov 
To think my muI has left 
Tbat ahora to come into thii Bhettaring shore, 
Wbere miuic and where hope are aiBten ; no 
To forget all the sorrow that haa beao 
Yesterday, and shall be 
To-morrow, aiid so let 
All of mj life, and all the Teios of it, 
And all the days of it, 
And all oLl things in it, far-away thiagt, 
Bat for one honr, one hoar, 
Slip away quietly, a quiet tide, 
' From Arthnt Symoas's translation, published by Fiedsrick 
A Stokes Company, K«w York. 
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Unto that sea, 

Etbii tlieia eyes iniglit heboid nmlingly, 

Were it not hidden by Che tears Out tnmbls 

And do not fall. O pea4», peace in that aea 

That Tu 10 Tild vith vavea 

Teiterday, and to-day ia like a pearl. 

Gits me peaoe I 

Poo/d. It ii the voice of gprinj; 

I hear, and troni yoor lipa the mnsia nuu 
Over tho vorld, that I have seemed to haar. 
Riding against the vind, 
Siog in the Toioe of tbe vind, 
At eirar; turn of the vay, 
At eTer; glade, snd liigh 
On the hllltopa, and on the edges of the wooda, 
And noder them the streams, 
When my desire bent back, 

Bnming with breath, the mane of my 'wild hone, i 
Orel the saddle-bow, And Ihe soul lired, i 

In the swiftness of that flight. 
On sciftiien, 

Idke a torch carried in the wind, and all 
The thonghia of aU my aonl, hstb one, sare ODS, ' 
Wero blown backward, spent 
like sparka behind me. 



The last scene, tlie consummation of the tragedy, 
is told with genuine dramatic ekill. Gianciotto, 
who is about to set out for Pesaro, of which be haa 
been named Fodesta, has been told hy Malateatino 
of the intended visit of Paolo to Francesca. He 
fmgns to carry out bia planned journey, but returns 
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in the middle of the night. In the meantime, Paolo 
comes to Franceeca's room, and the lovers, iu fancied 
security, repeat to each other once more the " old, 
old story : " — 

Fraticaca. It says 

tien where yon have not read ; 
.0 life ; it were a seemly tlung 
le death." 

Let th» book 



t the book on the rutding dtik, and bloiof out 



Here in tbe book, 
" Wb have been oi 
TbAt we be alio oi 

Paolo. 
Be olosed ! 

[ffi r,«, do, 

And read in it no more. Not there 

Om deilJny ia written, bnt in the stsra, 

That palpitate above 

Aa jonr tlkroat palpitates, 

Tonf wriHta, yoor brow, 

Perhapfl bewuse they were yoor garland race, 

Tool necklet when you went 

Bomingly through the ways of heaien : From what 

Tioeyard of earth were these grapes gathered in ? 

They have the amell 

Of dmnkenoeea and honey. 

They are like reins, they are swollen with delight, 

Pmiu of the nightl The flusing feet of Love 

Shall tread (hem in the winepreia. GiTe ma yonr month 

Again I Again ] 

lFranct4ca lia bad on Iht aulaoiu, forgetfai of tverytidng. 
All at onct, in tig dead liUaa, a violtnl ihock u heard on lAc 
door, OI if tome one hurled himtdf ajaitat it. The loatri itarl 
up in ttmir, and rite to iheirfat. 



The Voia of Giai 
[The M 






Fnmoeacal 



t peirifitd with ttrrar. Paolo looki a 



tnd Ihf 



a quiotr at tkt re- 






I 
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room, puffing Am hatul to hia dagger. Ec catcha aighl of lit 
bolt o/t/ie trap-door. 
Faoia (in a loa vaia.) Take heart! Uke bmut, PraiKMMik! 
I wiU get down 
By way of the tnp-doar. 
Go, go, and open to him. 
Bnt do not tiemble. 

[He lifU tht trap-door. Tht door n 
ptated blmei. 
7^ Voice of Giaaciotta. Open, 
Paolo. Opea to him 1 Qo aaw. 
I -wait bflDeatli. If he but tooehM joa 
Cry out and 1 am with you. 
Oo boldly, do nut tramble 1 

[His Ugijit to go doion, whilt tlu uoman, in ohtdUna to hin, 
goa to fl^n the dooTr tottfring. 
The Voice of Giandollo. Open 1 npon yonr life, FranoaKa, 

[The door being opentd, Oianciotto, armed and covered loitk 
duit, ruikei furiously into the room, looting for Aii brother 
in everg direction, Suddenlg he calchei light of Faolo, 
landing head and ihoulderi above the level of the fluar, 
struggling to free himMelf from Che bolt of the tr(^)-door, ichiek 
hat caught in a comer of hii doai. Fraatesca uUeri a pier- 
cing cry, while Oianciotto fails upon hii brother, taxing him 
by the hair, and forcing him to come up. 
Gianciotlo. So, yon are caught in a trap, 
Tnutor I They are good to have yon by the hair, 
Tour ringlelfl 1 

FranceKa. Let him go 1 Me, lake ma I 

[The husband looseni his hold. Paolo iprin^i up OH (W ttttr 
side of the trap-duor, and un^eathes his dagger. Giandatto, 
draining back, bares hii smord, and rushes upon Aim with ter- 
rible force, Francesco thromt herself betwfen the two men : 
338 




but as htr kaiband has ttant ail hit lOfight on the bioa, and 
it unabie to draw ba£kjkfr bnasl iapiemd by tMe sword, she 
staggers, iurni on herit\f, towards Paolo, wko let> fall hit 
dagger, and caldas hrr in hit arms. 
FraiuHCR {dging). Ah, Pnolo I 

[Gianaotto pausft fur an intlanl. He sees the moman dasjied 
in the ornu of her lover, who leaii her expiring life with his 
lips. Mad with ra^e and sorrow, he pierces his broth^s side 
with another deadly/ iAruit. The two badia twag to and fro, 
for an inttaal. withoul a sound. Then, still linktd together, 
theg faU olfvil length on Ihi paatment. Gianciatto stoops in 
tileitct, betidi hii knee with a painful effort, and, across the 
tnee, breaks his blood-slaintd iword. 



If we were to close tluB book with Grabriele 
d' Annanzio, we Bhould perhaps leave the reader 
with too gloomy a view of the present tendencies of 
Italian literature. D' Annunzio does not represent 
the whole literary spirit of Italy, and a large number 
of his countrymen repudiate his morbid immorality 
and his extravagance. Indeed, he is more popular 
in France than in Us own country. The better 
spirit of Italy finds expression in the man who, 
both as a poet and novelist. Is the real leader of 
Italian literature to-day. Antonio Fogazzaro is a 
man of genius, of genuine Christian character, of 
a tender and romantio love for nature, and for all 
that is " pure and of good report " in life. He is 
most widely known as a novelist, his best books 
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being "Daniele Cortis,*' "H Piccolo Mondo An- 
tico," and ^' II Piccolo Mondo Modemo." Yet he 
began as a poet. The spirit which animates all his 
work, and has made him the &vorite of the best 
classes in Italy, is well illustrated in the following 
poems, the first being a ^' Sonnet on the Cathedral 
of St. Mark at Venice : " — 

Cold is my booI like thee, O glorious fane I 
And thy mosaics' mingled shadow and gold 
Are like the shapes that I in fancy mould 
Mid tomb-like silence of my heart's domain. 

Where love lies buried, lore that shone in Tain, 
Like thy gemmed treasure, useless and untold ; 
And to the hoped ideal, the Faith I hold. 
One lamp lifts up a light that ne'er shall 



Yet sometimes thro' thy gate that moaning opes 
Sunlight comes in, whiffs o' the salt lagoon, 
Sad silent forms that linger for awhile ; 

And so to me, at times, come sunlit hop^, 
Quick fever-Bts of life that vanish soon, 
Or a sweet, tender face that stays to smile. 

In the beautiful poem entitled " A Sera " (Even- 
ing), of which we can only give an extract here, 
Fogazzaro reproduces with singular felicity the 
tender, lialf-melancholy impressions made on the 
mind of a deeply religious man, one who has re- 
flected much on the meaning of life, and who. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
standing at eventide in the Alpine landscape of 
hia native laud,* liatena to the bella as they call to 
one another from mountain and valley : — 

The Belli of Oria. 
Wwtnftnl the aky o'ergloomoth, 
The bouT of tlarkmru oometli. 

From BpiriU uf Bnl, 
From Deatli and the Deiil, 
Keep u, O Lord, night and iMj\ 

Come, let ns pni;> 

7^ Bellt of dittnti. 
O'er water* wiuto ttb too must Kiaiid, 
From lonely ahores where echoes bonnd, 

Our Yoioe profoimd. 

From Spirita of Evil, 
From Death anil the Devil, 
Keep ns, O Lord, night and dajl 

Come, let 05 praj. 

n« BtiU of Puria. 
We, too, remote and high. 
From the dark mounloina cr; : 

Bear ub, O Lord ! 

From Spiria of EtO, 
From Death and the DeTi], 
Keep aa. C Lord, night and da; I 

Come, let ne pra; I 

Echofifram tht VaUtg. 
Come, let lu pmj I 
' FoganBTo was bom (IS4S) in Vioenia, hut for maiij jeaia 
haa Uved in Oria (ValKildal on Lake Lngano. 
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AUtheBeUs. 

The light is bom and dies, 

Endnring neyer ; 
Sunset follows snnriae 

Forever; 
All things, O Lord, all-wisel 

Save thine Eternity, 
Are Yanity. 

Eckoufrom the VaUeif. 
Vanity! 

AUtheBeUs. 

Gome, let os pray and weep. 

From the heights and from the deep. 

For the Hying, for them that sleep, 

For so much sin unknown, and so much pain. 

Have mercy. Lord I 
All suffering and pain, 
That does not pray to Thee ; 
All error that in vain 
Does not give way to Thee ; 
All loye that must complain, 
Tet yields no sway to Thee, 

Pardon, O Holy One ! 

Echoes from the Valley. 
O Holy One ! ^ 

^ Greene. Three very good books on modem Italian poetry 
have been published in recent years, — namely, Howells' Italian 
Poets of To-day ; Greene's Italian Lyrists of To-day ^ and SewalPs 
Poems of Giosue Carducci, 
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33. 
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dan. 
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.ImiMa, of Taaao, 217, 223. 


anew, 59. 
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by, 32*-330; Prdude. 330; 


Aleardi. Aleardo. 309. 
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AMeri, Vittorio. 215. 262, 286; 
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tanadel of luliaa tragedy, 


331 B. 


263; life, 284; ae writer of 


Anwlm. 0. 




Antepnrgatory, thoae pmuahed 




in, 87. 


diei. 265-6; liia reform of 




Italian tngedy. 2e:>-6 ; object 
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Aquinae; see St. Thomaa 


foonder of patriotiera in Ital- 


Aqninaa. 




Arabs, 7; in Sicily, 13. 


17., 2tST ff.; and lulian Uni- 
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ty. 285. 


Areiio, 120, 165. 


AligUeri. origin of name. 30. 






Arioita, Ludurico, 26, 182, ISS, 


of Danto, :13. 


189. 100, 215, 217, 223, 261, 


Alighieri. Beatrice, daughter of 


29! ; life of, 192, 193; bii 


Dante. 3.'!. 


Satire*, 103-4; hie Or/onrfo 


Alighieri. Dante ; «ee Dante. 
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Beloari, 171. 
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191; his reflectiona oq life, 


Beueventtun, Battle of, 34, 87. 


213 ; hU humor. 213. 


Benirieni, 171, 172. 




Bemi, Praneosoo, 183. 


j AriBwue,i4. in,2m 


Bertrandde Bom, teen b; Dante 




in Hell, 73. 


^n Dflivmd, 236 ; carries off 
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Kinaldo, 24Tff. 
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182.183.251; on Dant*'.edn. 
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cation, 31 ; founder of luliaa 


pone da Todi), 24 (doM) ; on 


prose and of the modem novel. 




146, 150 ; life. 14.^ ff. ; beomua 


Arnold of Bre»iK, 2. 




Arthur. King, and hii Round 


147; lewns Greek. 147 ; ad- 


Tabia, 19. 


mirer of Danle, 147, 148; laa- 




tnreson UiVim Conudy. 148; 


A Srra, poem hy Fog&uaro, 


life of Dante and commuf 


340 ff. 


uriee on Criw Comtdf, 148; 




oharacterof. 14S9.; nligima 


Aripion, 147; Patrarch aettlea 


CDnyereion. 149, 150; death 


■t, 121; Papacy at, 121. 


of, L'>0; Latin worka, ISO; 


Aieglio, Maa^mo d', noTela. 287. 


Dttrameron, 160 ff.; proM 




style, 152 ; his Italian poatrr. 


Banobllo. MatMo. 1S3. 




Bandiera brothers, 285. 




141. 


BoeUln, Aruotd, 326. 


Boethiaa, 65 (note). 


a.n7««, of Danto, 37, 43, 88 


Bahn Library, 26 (nota). 145 


(note). 145. 


(note}, 250 (note). 28S (noM). 


BaaviUiana, of Monti, 286, 287. 


BiMardo, Matteo, 26. 182. 180 S., 


Bassville, Hugon de. 286 (not«). 


194,217.223; Orhitde Inma- 


BftudeUire, inflnenae on Os- 


noraM,l83; 190 ff. 


hrifUd*Annaniio.:i30. 


Boileaa. Le Lutrin, 2fi0. 


Beatrice Portinari, 17, 44 ff.. 72, 


Bologna, 18,21,27, 128; wMi 


128; loTB of Danta tor. .33; 


by Dante in exile. 38. 


dsath of, 51 ; seodi VoTgW to 


Bologna. Uni«™iy of. Tuitad 


guido Dante, 59; lueets Dante 


by Dante, 33; Petnnli nt. 


in "Earthly Pamdirn," 108; 


121; Taisoat.216; Cardwd 


aompared with Laora, 127. 


at, 309. 
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BonUsce VIII., SO; cUinisTiu- 
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aet«[ of, 310. 311; inflaen» 


MatUd., 38, 


on Italian poetry, 311 ; like- 
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nen to Horace, 311 ; Iots for 


BoDTbon, Horue uf, in Italy, 


Nature, 311, 312; poum on 


252, 251. 


Smligk and Lovt, 312 ; Son- 




net to Iht Ox, 313 ; poem on 




Ihe CrrlBsa at Boiogna, 833, 
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{One Word More), fll. 


Mario, 3ia, 317; Sonntt on 


Bninetto Latini; abe Latini, 


Romr, 318 ; and Hoii» of Sa- 


Bronetto, 






318 ; proM writinBa. 310 ; Son- 




net on ihe Sonnit. 319 ; Sonnet 




on Vergil. 3^0 ; lore for Danta. 


Botlar, A. J.. 115 (Dote). 


820 ; Sonml on Dante, 321 ; 


Bjioa. 202; translator, 214 


and United Italj. 321 ; Neo- 


(note). 268. 






to Chriatianitr, 322; Pan- 


CAOOUaniDA, great-graat-gi»nd- 


UieUm, 322, 323 ; in a Godik 


fother of Dante, 30; .p«lu 


Ch«rch, 323,334; jr,£o«i. 


of bii ancSBtDis, 31 ; prophe- 


Bark, 334. 


na Dante's eiile. ■'!7, 3S, 39 ; 


Cariteo.254. 


uen b; Dante in PandiM,10g. 




CeMP,*!. 


Carlyle. Thonua, M&;E»a\i on 


Calio. Bonifacio. 13. 


Dantt 116. 






DsnM pTeaenC at. 32. 




Caput, Hugh, King of Franco, 


114). ^^H 


96. 


CauIU, met by Dante in Puig&- ^^H 


Caprona, D«nt« preaont at anr- 


torr,82if. ^^H 


r™derof,a2. 




Capua, a. 


Cato, gvardian of Purgatory, 81. ^| 


Capuana, LniEi. SOO. 


CaTJcanti. Goido, 27; lonnet ■ 


Catdoooi, Gioaoi, qaot«4, 114; 


to, by Dant«, 28 ; ana«er to ■ 




Daolc'a aonnet, 28; fatherof, ■ 


tion, 309; aa a profsHHir, 309, 


seen by Dante, 69. ■ 


810, 318 ; popuUritj in Italian 


CeleMiDe T., Sa ■ 


litoram™, .tlO; aa a crido. 




810, 319; a. a poet. 310 «.; 


Cerehi, famU; of, 30. ■ 


and Rotnanticiam, 310, 314: 
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W CertoMotSoIojua, poem«ii,by 


Colonna, friend of Potnm-fc, 134 ' 


Cardncoi, 313. 


Colonna, Vittoria, 164; WohMl 


Carvutea, 213. 




Chaniom de GaU, inBuenee on 


Comedy, in Italy, 261. 


IUlj.25,26;dB--eli.pmentof, 


Conrad, Emperor, made Knight 


Id Ittly, 180 ff. 


of Caooiaguida, 30. 




Coniadin, death of. 34, 35. 


ror. 7 ; hero of CAan»>u de 




GeiU, 25 ; in Orla,.d« Imama- 


Convwio, of Danta (aw B<m- 




qua). 43. 44. 


195. 




CLarlM of Anjoa, 252 i luJled to 


Corneille, 203 ; inHnenoe on ItJ- 


Italy by Pope Urban IV., 34 ; 


iaa Dmma, 250 ; infinenoe oo 


restoies the Qaelphs to powet 


Alfieri, 265. 


in Florenoe, 35. 




Chwle. of ValoU, called to Flo- 


CountBB Matild*. 36. 


rema to pacify the city, 36. 


Cciia>dei,S. 


CbwlM VI., Emperor, 122. 




ChulM Vm., of Franoe, 252. 


Daohi, tnnilator, 136, 186. 




Dante, 7, 13. 14, 16. 17, 18, SO. 


Chaleaubridnd, 292. 


126, 145. 147. 173. 160, 188, 


CLmiieer, l-jij, 105- 


213. 216. 24S. 261, 266, 2Bt, 


Chiabrera, QabrieUo, 261, 25a 


202, 310, 314, 332 ; inflnsiioed 


CMldr B-roid, iW, 




ChryH>lar», Johumeo, 166. 


giona re-rivak, S3; »«net to 


Church, Dean, Ejmj on Danlf. 


Qnido Cavalonti and L^», 


116. 


28; udnen of bia Ufe, 20; 


Chnrob of Christ, symboliied Id 


ODceatry, 30; early Ufe, 30 1 


" Earthly PuadiM," 106. 


family, 31 ; ednoatioa, 31 ; 


Gisni, Oioachino, 148. 




Ciooro. 4, 121. 


politics and pabliD life, 33; 


CimaboB, 05, in. 


enters pnblio life, 34 ; }aua 


Cino da Pistoia, 27. 




Cinao. Cardioal, 222. 


iled,37;dec»eaagaiDrt.31: 


Ciniio. Qinldo. l&t. 


rtory of hi. erile. 37-B ; »- 


Cloridan and Medoro, epitode in 


tmee amnesty, 3B ; lettor to ■ 


ft-Zanrfo Funo.«, m B. 


friend in Florenoe, 39; hopea 


Clorinda, heroine of Tamo'i 




Jfnaalim D(/.wr«d. 231, 233; 


40 ; la.t refage. 40 ; but daj> 


and Tancred, 234, 235, 241 B. 


anddeath, 41; legends of bi> 


Cobona famUy, 122. 


erile, 41; his chft(«top, 42, 
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f 43; Banquft. M; Dt Mo- 


" Dolce atil nnovo," 18. 


' narMa, 43, 44 ; New Life, dis- 


Dunati, Corso, 36, 108. 


cnasion of , 44 ff. ; first raoeting 


Donati, Oemma, mairieB DanU, 


f with BMtrice, 45: sonnet on 


32, aa. 


Beatrica, 47 ; Bonnet to pil- 


Donati, Picoards. leen bj Dante 


grimi afMr denth of Beatrice, 


in Paradise, !08. 


51; Dieine Comrdg. dwcus- 


Don Carlo, of Schiller, 267. 


1 liDa of. 54 a. ; inflnencB on 


Don Quuoff, 213. 


Boccaccio, 148; loiiDelB by 


I>raroa. Italian. 215 ; aketoh of. 


Boccaccio on, 155, 156; 


in Italy, 281. 




DrydeD, 153. 


Taaao, 2ie ; and Italian Unity, 


DuKi, Eleonora, 331. 


280 ; Carducci'a love fnr, liM ; 




■onnet on, by Cardneci, 321, 


"Earthlt PiEADim" de- 


Dante da Hajano, 27. 


■cribed, 102 ff. 


Dtcameraa of Boocaocio. diioua- 


Elizabeth, Queen, age of, 182. 


aion of. l»l a. 




Dt Mouanhia ot Dante, 43, 44. 


England viiited by Dante (?), 


Didaolio poetry in North Italy, 


39; influence of, on Italy,269. 


22. 


Enio, son of Frederick U., lyric 


Diu Irat, 22. 


poet, 14. 


I>ta,Cityof,d«cribed,87,68, 


ErminU, in lore with Tancred. 


IHant Comedy, 14. 17. 147. 143, 




160, 213, 215 ; date of compo- 


ered. 236 ff. 


■itdon, 40 ; diacunuon of, 54 ff . : 


Eete, Honu of, 100, 193, 212, 


■ymmetrical arrangement of. 


258. 


64; lymboliaro and slle- 


Eite, Cardinal, 102. 


(fory of, 65 ; outline of, 58 ff. ; 


Eate, l>nke of, 102. 




Enphuiam, 256. 


mini, 63 ff.; Donte meets 




Brnnetto Latini, 7 1 , 72 : atory 


Fabliaui, 161. 


of Uly«e.' laet tojaRe, 74 ff.; 




■tory of Ugolino. 77 ff. ; Dante 


ISO. 


meeU SordoIlD, HO ff. ; descrip- 




tion of " Valley of Princes." 






F«.iuata degli Uberti. aeen by 


ParadiM." 102 ff.; meeting 


Dante in Hell, 60. 


witb Beatrice, )l«; aRceat to 


Fuani. 23. 


PamdiM. lOg ff, ; oharaoteria- 




1 ticaof ila grsatnen, 113, 114, 


Boiardo at, 100; Arioato at, 


115. 
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GiMBAR*, Vbbokic*, 1S4. 


FUioaj.. Vi^a™, «.miBt on 


Garibaldi, 2W. 285. 


Italj, 268-9. 


Qamett, Hillary 0/ Italian LiUr- 




ii(wre,I80. 


" FlaeelLwl.," 23, 24. 


Qaspary, 26 (note). 


FUndflfih TOitod by Dmte, B9. 


Gaul, 5. 




Qeibel, Emanuel, 2C3. 


w4ool, 21; early poeta of. 




1 27 : btiildine activity in, 34 ; 


itia. 


poHdoal conditioti of. 34; 




Dante's love for, 39; and 


popo^B. 


1 Patrareh, IM | Bnccn<»:io at, 


GcTOiany, 7 ; risited by D>nt«, 




39 : infinance on Italy, 269. 




GhibeUines. 33, 35, 284. 


aentn of Humanist move- 


Oian delta Balla. daoMe of, 36. 


, meot, \(Ki. 


Qioberti. Vincenw. 288. 


Fouaiiaro, Antonio, 300, 330 ff.; 


Qiouo. 05. in. 


a» novelist, .■J39, MO ; A Sa-o, 




340 ff. ; SoniK-i on St. Mark; 






Gtadatone, W. K, 32. 113, 298. 


Fo»olo, Ugo,285, 2S7, 3 19 (note). 


Goetha, 77. 190 ; inflnenoa <» 


France, influenoo on Itidy. 252. 




260,284. 


Qoldoni. Carlo, 216, 269, Sdl, 




262. 


■tory of, S3 ff. 


Goi^rism. 250. 


FVaM^eara da Rimini, drataa 


Goniaga, Margaret, mairiea iha 


by d' Annonri.., 3:11 B. 


Duke of Este, 221. 


FmnoU; see St Pranci.. 


Goniaga, Prince Vincnno, 221. 


Pnnco-ItaUan Epic, 20. 


Gdhic ChuTfk, In a. foam by 


Frank., 3. 5, 


Cardnaoi. 323,324. 




Goths. 2, 8. 284. 


87 ; as a poet, 14. 


Graf, Artnro. 309. 325ff.; TV 


' Predariok BarbarcMa, 34. 


Drptk a«d the End, 320 ; Uon 




RrgiM, 320, 327. 


' power of, 9. 


Gray, influence on Italian tit«i~ 


French langnae^, origin of. 5. 


atnre. 259. 
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320. 326, 328, 330 ; Italia 
Lyim of To-day, 342 (noM). 

Gr^orjVII.,8,0.W. 

Qaarini, 162 ; Pastor Fido, 153. 

Qnelpha, 33, 284. 

Gnerrus, Fnnoesco Domenico. 
ooybU, 281. 

GDernni. Olindo, 309. 

Qnicciudini. IKJ. 

GuiniceUi, Goido, 27, 45, 120 1 
poem on Lavt and the Gmlle 
Htart. 19. 20 ; lifu uid works, 
18 1 follower of Guictone 
d' Amzzo, 18 ; and new con- 
ception of loTc, 18 ; inflaence 
on Dants, 21 ; inakea lore 
■piritual, 21 ; men hj Dsnt« 
in PnrgBtor;. VI. 

QnitUine d' Arrono, 18 ; litararj 
wicestor of Dante, lit; leader 
of earif ToBean School, 10; 
life and works, IS, 17 i 3onntl 
to tit Virgin Mary, n. 

H&FSBDBa, Houae of, io Italy, 

252. 264. 
Heine, 325. 

Hell, localJon and ahape of, &T. 
Henry III. of England, 90. 
Henrj VII. of Luemborg, hi-. 

cornea to Italy, 40; Danta's 

hopes in. 40; death of, 40. 
HmnapliToditta, of Panonnita. 

100. 
Hey»e, Paul. 327. 
HohenBtanffen*. 16. ^4. 
Holy Roman Empira. 158. 
Homer, quuted by DantK. 4>^ ; in 

Limbo, 81 ; f 

147. 
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Carducoi, 




1, 314. 

Howella, William D.. tronalator, 
295, 308 ; lialiaa Poet) of To- 
das, 342 (note). 
Hugo, Viutor, infloence on 

Gabriele d' Annnozio, a')0. 
Hninanigm, definitioD of. 157. 
Rome. 163; at 



Florei 



1,163. 



Hamanista, 158, 169, 160. 171 ; 

moral and religione obaraot«r 

of, IdO, nil ; and Latin lao- 

gnage. 169. 
Hane, (}. 8. 284. 
Hnot. Leigh, truilator, 133; 

Sioria/ron tlu Italian PoeU, 

214 (iiot«). 

iLABtO, FeA, 41. 
liiad, 195, 223. 
Innooent VI„ Pope, 147. 
Inquisition. 2bS. 
I Promnni Spoil at 



Italian language, earliest ex- 
amples of, 5, 0. 

Italian literature, origina of, 
I S. : recent origin of. 1 ; 
laek o[ originality, 11 ; Pro- 
Ten;al inSneooe on, 11 ; con- 
dition of, in tbe 17tb and I8th 
oentnriea,2&4ff. 

lUliau nation, origin of, 3, 4. 

Italy, sonnet on, by Filioaja, 268 ; 
truubadoara in. 12; history of. 



I letb I 



nu. 



2.'>2 3- ; rondition of, noder 
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Jaoobs, Jobbpr, Stories from the 




DecamrroH, 153 (note). 


poetrv, 127; life of, 128; 




BonneU on. by Petrarch, 129 tL 


IWDTeiBIDlI, 24. 




JeremUh, qnoUtion from, 51. 


105, 


Jensalim DMotrtd, 182. 195, 


Leo in.. Pope, crowna Chaib- 


219, 223; Btory of, 224 ff.; 


maffneBmpapor.T. 


SophroniB >t>d Olindo, 326 ff. ; 




Ermiul^ 236 ff. ; Tucred and 


163. 


Clorinda, KM, 235, 241 ff. ; 




Ant>id> <u>d RidUdo. 247 ff. 


Greek at FlorencB, 147. 


Jnnita, 2S3, 254, 259; Uadiers 


IiPopardi, Qiacomo, 288, SIO, 


of Tittio, 21S, 219. 


325; diecnnion of, 286 «.; 


John, KiDg of Fran™. 122. 


life, 289 ff. ; ill health. 289 ff.; 


JuliM II.. Pope, and the Renals. 


as a alanical acholar. 200; 


HDoe, 163. 






291;phllo»phyot.202:p«» 


Keith, JoBV, 153,319. 


awiam of. 202 ff. ; aa a poet, 




293 ff . ; poem on Aa/;. S93-S ; 


literature. 259. 


desire for lo>e. 296 ff. 1 poem 


Knigha of St. Marj, 16. 


onS.V«a,20eff.;lOTe(orS.- 


KmiiH, F. X.. 113. 


tnre, 298 ; poem on the SeCliap 




o/(A< Moon, 208 ff.; poem «a 


Lakabtine, Ajlprohui db, 292, 


the /ft/ifiitt, 209, 300 : Ni^ 


300. 


Chanl of a JVomoJ Analk 


Unfranc. 0. 




Lapo QUnm, 27; •puniit to, bj 


Last Song. 305 ff. ; po«m to 


Dante, 23. 


EimKl/, 303. 


I*dn laDffuige, two fomu of. 


Leopardi, Coont Honaldo, fatliar 




of Giaeomo, 280. 


Italy, 6; lutigtia^ of the 


Limbo, kind of aonla in. 61. 


Chareh, 9. 


Liale, Lecont« de, 312. 


Latin literature, in Italj daring 


LiTj, 119. 


Middle Ages, 9, 10, 11; in 




16th oentKPv. 168, 169. 


Lofft, Capel. tranJatw. 12a 


Latin raoea, origin of, 3. 


Umbardi, 2, 3, 6, 7, 284. 


Latini, Bninetto. hi* Tract. 31 ; 


Lombardy, 3. 


^^^ met by Dante in HeU, 71. 


Longfellow, H. W., lis, 153. 
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Medici, Loreoio de', 170, 171, 


Louii XIV., ago of. 182. 


173, 189. 252 ; life, 179 ; u > 




poet, 180. 182. 


of, in Provansal aod SicUUn 


Medici, Piero de', 179. 
Medoro ; see Cloridui ud He- 




of, in ItalUui poeCr;, 17, 18 ; 


<tor>. 




Medoro, wiui the love of An- 


oeUi, 21. 


Seli<ta.203, 204. 


Lo«eU. J. R.,113; quoted, 114; 


Uttropt. of Moffei, 2B4. 


E>«,f on DatUf, ne. 




Lo™., in Limbo, fll. 


muBicsld»mw,2G2, 203. 


Lacis. «i. 


Metelloi, 93. 


LDoifer, 57. SO, 95. 


MichMl Angelo, 184 ff. 


Lndovi«,UMoro,252. 


Middle Ages, differenee be- 




tveen, and the modern world, . 


exile, 39. 


in. 118. 




HUCon. John, 57. 202 ; influ- 


Uacauut, Loed, 258. 


enoe OD Italiwi literature, 25S. 




Minoa, judRa in Hell, 63. 


184, 137, 138, 145. 


MoUire, 261 ; inSuenoe on Ool- 


M«!llUT«Hi. Niocoli., 183 ; Man- 


doni, 259, 262. 


dragara of. 2<U. 




Haffei, Seipio, hit Me-opi, 2U. 


(note). 


•' Mklebolge," 73. 




Manfred. 34 ; d«t]i of, S7. 


poem on, by Ouictona d' Are£- 


Hummi, Alejandro. 2»4 ; I 


lO, Ifl. 


ProBirai Sposi. 287 ; diamOB, 




287 ; diMUMiun of, 288. 28!). 


Monle Corvo, 41, 


HaigaHta. Queen of lul;, friend 


Monte Mario, poem by Carducci, 


efCsrducci.31(>. 


316,317. 


Harini, Gioyuini BatluU, 25S ff . 


MootepulcUno, birth-plaoe of 


MariiuHD, 256. 


PolitUn, 173. 


JUnigll, Lnigi. IW, IM. 


Monti, ViDoenio, 286, 287. 




Montpellier, UmTenitJ of. P.- 


280. 209. 300, 305, 307. 


trareh at, 121. 


M«lild.^ 107. 


MorganU, poem by Pploi, 180. 


Maziini. GinMppe, 285, 238, 293. 


MiUToae, Peter; »e Celeitine V. 


MMlid fuDilj, 188. 




Uedici, Coumo de', 165. 107, 


N*P1.EB. Boecaooioat. 146; Re- 


1 lift 
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venitr of, fomided bj Fnd- 


Orlando Furioii, of Anwto, 


eriok IL, 14. 


215; analytiiof, 195; epi»d<i 


N^wleon, Vinoenzo Monti and, 




287: ode on hU d™th by 


196 ff. ; madnen of Orlaado, 


MonU, 289. 


204 S. ; death of ZerUno, 


Nudi, 183. 


208ff.; ohatm of, 212.213; 


Negri, Ada, 309, 327. 




Neo-PiWanum, of Cardacci, 322. 


nyle of. 213. 


Ne« Learnine, 147. 


Orlando Innamoralo. o( Boiaido. 


Jf™ Uft, of D«.(e, 14. 28, 12, 




55,145; Btory of, 44 ff.: filial 


Onian, inflnence oa Italiao lit- 


•otd. of. 52. 


erattire, 269. 


Nicooli, Nioooia. 1S5. 


Ortrogotbh .1 


Niocolini.GioTSnni Bwilrta. 287. 


OiMlo. 270. 


Niohoiu v.. Pupe, 1(13, lee. 


Orid, 119; An Amalaria, syni- 


Niebohr, on Leopard!. 290. 




mght Chant o/ a JVoBioJ .4..'a*.> 


Oz. Sonnti on, by CaHocci.SIS. 


SigATd, poem by Uopardi, 


Oiford, Tiuted by Dante (?>.S3. 


300 IF. 




Miobe, 9S. 


Pacca, Uniwrdty of, Tinted 


Norm™. 2. S, 6. 264. 


by Dante, 32, 39; Taao at. 




216. 


12. 


Panormita. 164. 


NortLern ludj, share in indi- 


PanUifitm. poem by Canlnxd, 


jfenoiu lyric poetry, 21 ; re- 


3-J2. 323. 


ligioOB aad didactic poetry, 


Paradiae. loealbn and deMrip. 


22. 


tion of, 107 ff. 


Norton, C. R. tratuOator of K- 


ParadUe Lott. 195. 


nneComaJf, lie. 






Paris, riiited by Dinte (?). 32, 


jirow«>«., 161. 


39; and Petrareh. 123 ; Boe- 


NoToa: see Laura. 


oacoio bom in. 146. 






Petrarcb'i Laura, 128. 




ODKaisi of AdubWo. 95. 


PeUico, SUrio, 288. 


Odi Barhart of Cardnooi, Con- 




iMtoier, 311. 




Old Frexeh, 1. 






151 ; Unra die> of, 128. 


Orfto, of Politiao. 176. 


Peter of Aiagon, 9(1. 


_ J 




Peter Damiui, 0, 109. 

Peter Lombard, 9. 

Petrareh, Fnuceuo, 106, 169, 
173, 180, 1S2, 184, 180, 193, 
222, 251, 254, 255,291,310; 
bef^iiti movement of Rsnua- 
uone, 119 ; life of, 120 ff. ; 
education, 121 : Latin works 
of, 125, 120; frieodi, 122; 
crowDod poet at Ronae, 123 ; 
Lappy life, 123 ; melaochaly, 
133 ; itrange eoDtrut in obar- 
aiiteT,l:M,13T; death of, 125; 
AfricOf 126 ; lyrioal poetrj of, 
126 ff.; Italian poetrj, 127 
ff. ,- Konnela to Laura in life. 
129ff.; aonneM to Lanra in 
death, 138 ff. ; Latin letters, 
translatioi] of. 145 (note); in- 
different to Dante, 147 ; tol- 
loireca of, 1A4. 

Petrarohiaio, 1S4. 

Petroni, Fietro de', Carthoaian 
monk, 140. 

Pha^ II. of Alfieri, disconed, 
2ffT, 2118 ; quoted, 2H8 ff. 

Philip m. of France, 90. 

Pioo della Mirandola, 107. 

Pier delle Vigne. 14 ; leen by 
Dante in BeU, 70. 

Pierre Vidal, tronbadonr. in 
ItJy, 12, 

PiMoia, the " Whit#a " and 
tbe " BUcki '' emigrate from, 
35,36. 

Pine II., Pope, 166. 

Flanhu. 201. 

PlotinoB, 200. 

Polenta. Ouido do, Tinted by 
Dante, 40. 

PoUdan, 100, 170, 171, ISO : aa 



a Mihotar, 167, 168 ; aa a poet, 

173; life, 173; Dana Song, 

174, 175. 
Politiaal poetry, in Tuntan 

School, 16. 
Pontauo, 16i. 
Pope, Alexander, fiopr of llie 

Lock, 260 ; inflneaoe on Italian 

litemturs, 25S. 
Pope, temporal power of, and 

CWdncei. 318. 
Portinari ; see Beatrice. 
PortioHri, Pulco, 44. 
Porto, Luigi da, 1&3. 
Frati, Giovanni. 309. 
PrHoiomtj, 250. 
ProTenjal, 1,2,11-15,25. 
ProTenra, 11; deetruction of 

iti prosperity, 12. 
Ptolemaic system, 56, 117. 
Fuloi, Luigi, 20, IBS, 189, 214. 
Pnigatory, 13, 16; locatiouand 

abape, 57, 80. 

QUADRIVIUII, 32. 



Ranibaud do Vaqueim, in 

Italy, 12. 
Rapagnetta, Oaetano; *ee An- 



ReligiouB literature in aottliein 

Italy, ■■■>. 
Heligioua renraU in Italy, 22, 



by Petnroh, 1 19 ; Fetrarch'a 

influenm on, 120; defimdon 
of, I'll ; AiSereace buCween, 
and the spirit of tbe Middle 
Agea. IGO ff. ; aooomplUh- 
ment of, in ir.th cenmr}, 11)8; 
Teaohes ita olimsi in 16th 
oentarj, 18S; reSected in 
Ariosto, 213 ; decline of, 2&I, 
262 ; moitl cluraoter of, 252. 

RstithI of Learning, 167 ; defi- 
nition of. 158. 

Rienii. CoU di, 2, 124. 

BintJdo at Tuao, 223. 

Riualda and Armida, stor; of, 
in Jenualrm DeHvertd, 247 ff. 

Riioiflimento, 2S5, 286; Car- 
ducoi and, 310. 

Robert, King of Naples, 122. 

Roma^B, ProTinoe of, IS. 

Romance langtu^es, 18 ; origrio 
of, 4. 5. 

Eoman Church, and Cardncci. 
322. 

Roman ciTiliiation, degradsdoD 
of, 8. 

posed by Carducci, 311; 
hatred of. by Cardacci. 816. 

Rome, downfall of. 3 ; Patrarch 
orowned poet at, 123 j Pe- 
tramh makes pilgrimage to, 
136 ; Rensjusnce at, 163, 
164 ; aoDnet on. by Carducci, 
318, 

Roscoe, Thomas, translator, 179, 
257. 

Roae, translator of Arioato, 

mff. 

Roasetti, Uanls G.. translator. 
17, 19, 154; DanU a<ui Hi, 



Cirdt, 20 (note) ; 

oi New Life, no. 
Roasetti. Gab 

on LHvine Comedg. 2SS. 
Rossetti, Maria, A Shadow of 

Danlr, 116. 
Rudolph, Emperor of Oefmao j, 

90. 
Bait Hard, poem bj CarduDDJ, 

314. 
Ruskin, John, 113 ; ^notBd, 87. 

Sachetti. Fiunco, 183 (note). 
" Sacred ReprewtatatioDB," 171. 
Sade, Ugo de, husband of Pla- 

trarch's Laura, 12S. 
Sainte-Beave, on Leoparji. 202. 
Salutato, Coluccio, 1U4. 1«5. 
Sannaiaro, 182; Arradia, 153; 

influence of, 2.74. 
Santa Croce, church of, in no- 
Santo Spirito, church of, in Flo- 

renoe, 1&4. 
Santo StephanOf ehnrch of, bi 

Florence, 148. 
Sapplia'i Lait Song, poem bj 

Leopardi, 305 ff. 
Saracens. 6, B, 234. 
Saroy, House of, 2S5, 3ia 
Scala, Bortolommeo delta, 39. 
Scartaizini, Companion to Daid*, 

115. 
Schiller, Don Carta*, 267. 
Sflipio Africanus, 12Bl 
Serafino, '255 (note). 
Selling of lie Mo/m, poam bj 

Loopardi, 298 £f. 
Seitn Whe Mfn. 151, 
Sewall, Frank, translator, 312; 
Foeniio/Gio,MtCard<Mxi,Si^ 
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Ston*. Oaleuxo, 175. 




SheUay, 2*^01 tranalator ot »d- 






Dante in Paradiw, 109. 




Si. Brandon, Voyage of, 56. 


KoilUu di«Uct. 6, 15 ; poeU, 


St. Cleroent. ohuroh of, 6. 


fint to write in ItaUan, 14 ; 


St. DominiB, atory of, 100. 


pMCry, U, 24; Mhoul of 


Steoohetli, Lorenio ; eeo Ouei^ 


pontry, 15, 17, 18. 271. 


rini, Obndo. 




St.F™ncUof As««i,23, lOe. 


under Frederiok, 13. 


St. Jamea, 112. 


Sid«y, Sir Philip, 183. 


St. John, 112. 


SUuia, poem by Leop«di, 296 ff . 


St. Mark'* Cathedral. Venice, 


&J™, poem by Lorenzo de' Me- 


Bonn«t on, by Fog*naro, 340. 


dici. 180-132. 


St. Onofrio, mouaatery of, Tano 




diea in, 222. 


of Europe, 17» (note), 257 


SL Paul, 50. 124. 


(oot«). 


3t.Pet«r, 112. 




St. Thoroaa Aqninu, 10, 117; 


263. 


«een by Danta in Paradiae, 


Sonnet, sonnet on, by Cudoeoi, 


108. 


3 IS. 


Sunlight and Loot, poem by Car- 




dueoi, 312. 




Swabia. Hooae ot, 34. 


Sordallo, 13; met by Duite in 




PoTKatory, 88 ff. 


Syroonda, J. A., introdactioK to 


Sorrento, Tasso boni at. 216 ; 




Tamo returns to, 220 i at- 


no, 172, 175, 182 ; on the Ro- 


bMked by Turin, 22;j. 




Spun, 8: tnmbsdoun) in. 12; 


Symona, Arthur, translator, 33fi. 


end of rule of, in Italy, 2Q9. 




SpwUid. in Italy, 252, 253, 284. 


T-UJCRBD and Clorinda. epiaode 


Sptciduiu Majiu, 10, 




Speneer, Edmund, 1S3. 


236, 241 ff. 


SlaUa Staler. 20. 


Taeso, Torqoato, 182, IfiO, 261, 


Stompa, GMpan, 184. 


291; lite of, 216 ff. ; odnoa- 


Stama, of Politic, 175, 179. 


tion,210; insanity of. 217 ff.; 


Stadu^ 11(1 ; Men by Danle in 


\tff!nA of hi* lova for Leonora 


Pnrpitory,9«ff. 


d'Eeto, 218, 219; wanderings 


St. Anna, Aaylnm of, Tawo in, 


of, 220 ff.; ID Rome, 222; 


221. 


death of, 222; works, 222 ff.; 


St. Benedict, 109. 


Aminla, 153,217,223; TorrU- 


1 ■ i 




Tebaldeo, 25G. 

TennyiDD, Lord, 113, 153 ; 

qnoted, 42. 
Tennce, 2(tl. 
Teati, Fulrio, 258. 
Tluwkera<r, W. M., 214. 
Theodaric, 3. 
Tholuok, 113. 
Thomu of Celuio, folloirei o( 

TorrimiBttclo of Tame, 223. 
Traged;, in luly. 2m B. 
Trajaa, atury of hia jiutJre, 94 S. 
Triaaino, So/nnisba. 263. 
TnunpAi of Petnroh, 128. 
Triviam, 32. 
Troubodon™, 11, 12, 21, 27, 126 ; 

imitated bj North ICaliiui 

poeta, 12; inSaeoce 



H; o 



oeptic 



I of I. 



Italian, 13 ; sinritnal, of St. 

Franoii, 22. 
Tagdale, Fin*™ o/, 50. 
Tuscan dialoct, 5, 15 i poetry. 

24; mhool of poets, 15, 16. 
Tnsaany, becomes centre of early 

Italiui poetry, 15 ; dlaorders. 

of, in Dante's time, 33. 

UOOLINO DELL A GhERAK- 

DBBCA.Storyof. 77ff. 
Ulynen. 24'^ ; story of liia last 

Toyii^, 74 ff. 
Umbria, home of St. Francis, 



22. 



itSor- 



Valdicabtello, birtb-plaM of 

Cardncoi, -iW, 
Valla. Lorenzo, 1&4, 169. 
" Valley of Prinoei," aoaae in. 

80 ft. 
Vandals, 3. 
Varchi, 183. 
Vasari, GioT^D, 183. 
Vanulnse, 125, 141 ; Petmch at, 

122. 
Venetian dialest. 6. 
Venice, 7. 13 ; Danto's «mlMMr 

to, 41; and Petnuish, 122; 

Renaissanoe at, 163. 
Vargil, 4, 11,32, 119, 121; sent 

by Beatrice to f^ide Dante. 

5{> ; sonnet on, by Caidoeci. 

320. 
Verlune. Panl, 314. 
Verona, fint place naitad by 

Dante in eiilfl, 39. 
Viotor Emanufll, 286. 
Villani, on Dante's edacMion, 

31. 
Vincent of Beanvais, 10. 
Viaigoths, 3. 
Vulkspovtii 

century. 170. 
Voluire. 2fil, 263 



Italian, in IStk 



IUUa< 
' Vnlgvr Latin, 



1.259. 






W*BaiK<lTOK, 

(note). 
Weimar, 190. 

" Welt«hmen," 127. 288. 3S^ 
"Whites,'' party of Flonnoa, 

35 ; banished, 36, 3T. 
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T^ffen, translator of Jerusalem 

Delivered, 224 £P. 
y^tto, 113. 

Wollaston, traofllator, 142. 
** Wood of Soicides," 70. 
Woodhonselee, translator, 141. 
Wordsworth, 319 ; quoted, 150. 
Wrangham, translator, 136, 139, 

14a 



Wrottesley, translator, 132. 

YouNO, inflnenoe on Italian lit- 
erature, 259. 
** Young Italy," 288. 

Zbrbino, death of, episode in 

Orlando Furioso, 206 ff. 
Zoni, Bartolomeo, 13. 
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